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To  insist  upon  the  character  of  Sallust,  as  a  gveat  genius 
and  a  fine  historian,  is  none  of  my  design;  his  works  speak 
surficiently  for  themselves,  and  have  long  since  procured  him 
such  reputation  aniongst  the  learned,  as  sets  hiru  far  above  the 
need  of  any  encomiums  of  this  kind.  All  I  now  propose  is, 
to  <:ive  some  short  account  of  tlie  following  translation  ;  and  for 
thifl  purpose  it  will  he  necessary  to  observe,  that  translations 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  onefree,  the  other  literal  or  verbal. 

'In  free   translations,    the    thing    chiefly  considered,    is  the 
sense    or    thought    of     the     author;      which    the    translator 
endeavours  to  express  in  a  just,    clear,    and  elegant  manner, 
without  much  regard  to  the  precise    meaning  of   every  indi- 
vidual    word  in  the  original.     It    is   the   business    of    such  a 
translator  accurately  to  convey  his  authofs  ideas,  to  keep  up 
his  spirit  and  fine  turns  ;    to  instruct,    affect,   and  charm  his 
reader,  in  the  same  manner  as  his   author  would  do  one  who 
thofougbly  imde-rstands  the  language  he  writes  in ;  but  he  is  far 
from    being   obliged  to   have  words  in  his  version   tliat  sliall 
answer  and   explain  every  single  word  in  the  original.     And 
such   translations   of  the  Classics  may  be  of  exeellent  use  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  Latin,  and  yet  want  to  acquaint 
themselves  with   the   history  given   us   by  the  Roman  authors. 
They  may  too,  I  grant,  be  a  considerable  help  to  such  as  are 
applying  themselves  to  the  strudy  of  Latin,  provided  the  student 
be  not  a  mere  novice  in  the  language ;  for  in  that  case  a  free 
translation    is   absolutely  unfit,    and  can  be  of  no  manner   of 
serviee.     A  learner,  in  order  to  receive  any  benefit  from  such 
a  translation,  must  at  least  have  before-hand  a  pretty  general 
acquaintance  with  Latiu  words,  and  the  nature  of  the  language  ; 
and  even  after  he  is  thus  prepared,  he  will   find  abundance  of 
dirficulty  still  behind ;  for  the  liberty  taken  of   departing  from 
the  letter  of  tlie  Latin,  in  order  to  make  the  English  smooth 
and  elegant,  frequentiy  renders  the  version  either  so  general  or 
figurative,  as  leaves  the  learner  mucli  in  the  dark,  nay,  often 
altogether  at    a  loss,    as  to    the    proper   import  of  the  Latin 
expressions  :    and  a  little   experience  will    convince   any  one, 
tliat    a   translation    of  this    kind  cannot  be  near  so  helpful   to 
a  learner,  as  a  literal  one  will. 

For,  m  a  literal  translation,  the  Latin  is  rendered  word  for 
word  into  the  English,  or  the  sense  and  meaning  of  every 
word  in  the  original  is  expressed  in  the  translation  ;  aiid  it  must 
be  much  easier  for  a  boy,  or  any  body  else,  to  couie  at  the 
.meaning  of  a  Latin  author  by  such  a  help  as  tbis,  than  by  one 
ef  the    former  kind.     We  have    several    iree    translatious    of 
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Sallust,  but  none  tliat  I  know  of  has  ever  attempted  a  litcral 
one.  Whether  tbis  be  owing  to  an  apprebension,  that  a  iiteral 
version  is  a  dress  too  mean  and  sordid  for  sucb  a  great 
historian,  or  to  tbe  difficulty  of  tbe  task,  (for  diffieult  it  is,  as 
any  one,  by  trying  to  translate  but  two  or  tbree  chapters  in 
tbis  manner,  will  soon  be  convinced  of,)  or  wbetber  it  bas  been 
thougbt,  tbat  Sallust  was  not  to  be  read  by  boys,  till  tbey  bad 
gone  through  a  good  many  otber  autbors,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable  skill  in  the  language,  and  tliat  then  a  free  translation 
would  serve  their  purpose:  which  of  ail  these,  or  whetber  any 
of  them,  be  the  true  reason  wby  we  have  not  hitkerto  had  a 
literal  translation  of  tliis  author,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine.  But  as  he  is  an  author  commonly  tanght  in  schools,  I 
cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of  good  service  done  tbe  public,  to 
aecommodate  hiro,  as  mucli  as  possible,  to  tbe  capacity  of 
youth :  and  it  is  with  this  view  I  have  made  out  the  foliowing 
translation ;  which  is  not,  I  acknowledge,  precisely  or  strictly 
literal  in  every  sentence  ;  and  indeed  it  was  impossible  it  could 
be  so  ;  for  tbe  Latin  idiora  differs  so  widely  from  the  English, 
and  particularly  in  Sallust,  whose  Latin  is  truly  pure  and 
classicai,  that  a  great  many  sentences  cannot  be  translated 
bterally,  and  at  tbe  same  time  sucb  a  measure  of  justness  and 
propriety  in  the  style  preserved,  as  the  English  may  bear  a 
reading,  and  not  appear  absolutely  stiff  and  barbarous.  I  may 
bowever  affirm,  that  it  is  more  literai,  and  consequently  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  learners,  than  any  translation  of  Sallust 
yet  published  :  and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
several  gentlemen  of  skill  and  judgment,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  examine  it  carefully,  and  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  several 
amendments.  Sometimes,  to  render  the  sense  more  clear,  or 
the  English  more  smooth,  I  found  it  convenient  to  iusert 
words  in  the  translation  tbat  have  none  to  answer  tbem  in  tbe 
Latin ;  and  these  are  in  a  different  character. 

Besides  what  I  have  already  observed,  there  is  another  con- 
sideration  that  makes  a  new  translation  of  Sallust  necessary; 
and  that  is,  all  the  transiations  hitherto  published,  are  done 
from  very  faulty  and  ineorrect  editions  of  tbe  Latin.  Saliust 
has  suffered  prodigiously,  and  has  been  strangely  ahused, 
through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  commentators  and 
transcribers.  The  biunders  and  corruptions  tliat  have  crept 
into  the  text  are  very  numerous,  and  several  of  them  veiy 
gross,  and  different  too  in  different  copies ;  insomuch  tiiat,  if 
you  compare  two  copies  of  different  editions,  you  will  find 
very  few  cliapters  exactiy  agree.  These  corruptions  in  the 
original  must  of  course  occasion  blemishes  and  imperfections 
in  tbe  translations  formed  from  tbem ;  and  as  severai  of  tlie 
false  xeadings  in  the  Latin  are  sucb  as  scarcely  admit  of  any 
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consistent  meaning,  one  may  observe  them  slurred  over  in  the 
translations  in  such  a  superficial  inanner,  as  plainly  discovers 
the  translators  had  heen  puzzled  what  to  make  of  them.  And 
ir  two  translations  be  compared  together,  they  will  be  found  to 
differ  in  many  places  as  to  the  very  sense ;  which  no  doubt  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  different  readings  in  the  Latin  copies  from 
whicli  the  translators  made  their  versions.  But  as  the  learned, 
judicious,  and  accurate  Gottlieb  Cortius,  by  comparing  a  great 
many  of  ths  oldest  manuscripts  with  one  another,  has  lately, 
with  hnmense  labour  and  pains,  furnished  the  world  with  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Latin,  the  following  translation  is  done 
from  it ;  whicli,  as  it  is  a  great,  so  it  is  a  peculiar  advantage. 

And  as  Cortius  has  not  only  restored  the  writings  of  Sallust, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  tlieir  origiual  purity,  by  clearing  them 
of  many  spurious  interpolations,  and  other  corruptions,  with 
whieh  for  ssveral  ages  they  had  been  sullied  and  deformed, 
but  has  also  idustrated  and  adomed  them  by  a  great  many 
judicious  comments  and  explications ;  I  have  thought  proper 
to  cull  out  the  most  material  and  useful  of  them,  and  have 
added  a  few  more,  collected  from  other  writers,  which  wil), 
in  my  opinion,  contribute  greatly  to  a  right  understanding  of 
Sallust.  And  here  the  reader  is  desired  to  notice,  that  all  ths 
Latin  notes,  except  a  very  few  that  have  their  authors  quoted, 
are  taken  from  Cortius ;  the  English  notes  are  partly  gathered 
from  him,  and  partly  made  out  from  other  authors.  The 
lvader  will  perhaps  wish  that  all  the  notes  had  been  in 
English :  and  this  at  first  indeed  was  my  design  ;  but  I  found 
tliat  some  few  of  them  would  not  appear  in  an  English  dress 
with  tlie  same  advantage  they  do  in  Latin :  the  rest,  which 
make  by  far  the  greatest  number,  are  adduced,  purely  to  show 
that  I  have  translated  Sallust  in  tlie  same  sense  in  which  the 
learned  Cortius  understood  him.  In  both  these  cases,  therefore, 
I  dropt  my  first  intention ;  and  as  all  the  Latin  notes  come  under 
one  or  other  of  these  heads,  I  hope  the  reasons  given  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  their  being  in  Latin. 

In  some  few  editions,  the  Jugurthine  TVar  is  placed  before 
tlie  Catilinarian ;  which  the  editors  have  no  doubt  done  purely 
out  of  regard  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened : 
for  the  war  with  Jugurtha  broke  out  about  thirty-three  years 
after  tlie  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  in  the  year  of  Rome 
64 1;  whereaa  Catilines  Conspiracy  happened  not  till  fifty 
years  after,  in  the  Consulship  of  Cicero,  and  year  of  Rome 
691.  However,  in  most  editions  Catiline's  Conspiracy  it 
' placed  fust,  as  having  been  first  written  by  the  author,  which 
appears  from  what  is  sald  in  the  fourth  chapter ;  and  this  is  the 
order  I  have  followed. 
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The  orthography  or  spelling,  in  a  good  many  words  of  the 
following  Latin,  besides  those  taken  notiee  of  in  tlie  notcs,  is 
a  little  different  fiom  that  which  obtains  in  the  common 
editions  of  Sallust.  This  the  reader  must  look  upon,  not  as 
oasual,  but  as  tl:e  consequence  of  their  being  conformed  by 
Cortius  to  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  manuscripts.  And 
this  edition  has  with  such  care  been  adjusted  to  that  of  Cortius. 
not  only  in  tliis,  but  in  all  other  respects,  that,  I  hope,  it  shall 
be  found  to  want  nothing  6f  the  accuracy  of  that  excellent 
pattern.  And  in  some  few  things,  I  may  say,  it  is  more  perfect 
and  correct :  for  the  Abhttives  of  the  Jirst  dechnsion  and  other 
doubtful  cases,  are  here  ascertained,  by  liaving  their  proper 
mark  placed  over  the  final  vowel,  or  the  vowel  of  tlie  final 
syllable  ;  and  such  Adverbs  as  are  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  or 
which  a  Tyro  may  be  ready  to  take  for  Adjectives  or  other 
parts  of  speech,  have  the  mark  of  the  Adverb  superinseribed. 
Again,  several  typographical  escapes  or  other  blunders  have 
crept  into  Cortius's  edition,  which  are  not  taken  notice  pf 
aniong  \\\s  Errata :  these  are  here  rectified  from  tlie  authority 
of  his  notes  ;  as  the  reader  may  see,  Cat.  cap.  xviii.  n.  2.  Jug. 
cap.  xli.  n.  2.  cap  Ixxxvii.  n.  2.  cap.  xcvii.  n.  5.  cap.  cii.  n.  2. 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  the  following  per- 
fonnance  rnet  with  on  its  first  publication,  and  especially  hy 
the  approbation  some  gentlemen  of  skill  have  on  different 
occasions  been  pleased  to  express,  I  have  with  great  care 
revised  the  whole.  Some  typograpbic&l  mistakes,  that  had 
escaped  observation  in  the  first  edition,  are  now  rectified ; 
several  new  notes  are  added,  and  some  expressions  in  the 
fcransfation  altered  ;  and  nothing  is  omitted  or  neglected  that 
I  eotild  think  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  book,  or  render 
it  more  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  reader'. 

I  shall  conclude  by  observing,  tliat  at  Leipsic,  where 
Cortius's  Safhist  was  printed,  and  in  other  places  of  Germany, 
and  in  Holland  too,  they  use  two  kinds  of  points ;  the  one, 
called  punctum  majusculum,  or  the  grectt  point,  is  affrxed  to 
the  end  of  a  complete  or  perfect  sentence,  being  the  same  as 
the  point  or  pvuctum  used  in  Britain  and  France,  and  is 
always  followed  by  a  capital ;  the  other,  called  pitHctltm 
fninuscuhim,  or  the  little  point,  is  an  interpunction  betwixt 
the  cjreat  poiiit  and  the  colon  or  semicolon ;  its  strength  or 
force  being  less  tlian  that  of  the  great  point,  and  somewhat 
greater  tban  those  of  the  other  two,  and  is  known  by  the  word 
followingj  which  always  begins  Avith  a  small  letter,  and  never 
with  a  capital.  This  little  point,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in 
the  text  aud  version,  is  adopted  in  the  translation. 


CAII  CRISPI  SALLUSTII 

BELLUM  C ATILINARI LM ; 


SIVE 


DE  CONJURATIONE  CATILIN.E, 

EJUSQUE   SOCIORUM. 


1.  Omxis     homines,     qui  I.  ir    becomes    all    men,     icho 

eese  student  prsestare  crete-  aspire  to  excel  other  animals,   to 

ris  animalibus,  summa  ope  labour    with    the    utmost    viigld, 

niti    decet,     vitam   silentio  not  to  pass  their   life   in  silence, 

ne  transeant,  veluti  pecora,  as     cattle,      ivhich    luiture     has 

quae    natura    prona     atque  formed  grovelling  and  subject  to 

ventri      obedientia      finxit.  the  belly.     Now,    all  our  ability 

Sed  nostra  omnis  vis  in  a-  is  seated  in  the  soid  aud  body, 

nimo  et  corpore  sita :   ani-  lu  most  cases  we  use  the  directiou 

mi    imperio,    corporis    ser-  of 'the  soul,  the service of 'thebody  ; 

vitio   magis    utimur;  alter-  the  one  is  common  to  us  icit/i  the 

um    nobis    cum    dis,   alter-  gods,    the   other  with  the   brutes. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

1.  1.  Omnis]  Accovding  to  the  orthography  that  obtained  in  the  days 
of  Sallust,  who  flourished  about  the  year  of  Rome  702,  and  ih  the  time 
of  tlie  civil  vvars  betwixt  Pompey  and  J.  Cresar,  he  writes  omnis  for 
nmnes,  alacris  for  alocres,  communis  for  communes,  cinis  for  cives,  hoslis 
for  hostes,  urbis  for  urbes,  and  so  of  other  nouns  that  have  iunt  in  the 
genitive  plural.  This  too  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  iu  Csesar  and 
Cicero;  as  also,  in  Livy,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  writers  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 

2.  Frona  atque  ventri  obedienlia]  Prona  here  properly  signifies  lookinn 
dorontvard  to  the  cnrth  ;  and  ventri  obedientui  may  be  rendered  slaves  io 
the  belli/,  i.  e.  to  appclite  and  lusl. 

3.  Sed  nostra]  Sallust  frequently  uses  the  conjunction  sed,  not  as  an 
ndversalive,  but  as  as  an  incepliue  or  inlroduclive  particle. 

4.  Migis  utimur]  Hoc  est,  aniraus  plerumijue  ct  justius  imperat , 
cnrpus  servit. 

5.  Cuni  dis~\  Sallust,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  whose  rnanner  he 
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um  cuni  belluis  commune 
est.  Quo  mihi  rectius  vi- 
detur,  ingenii,  quam  viri- 
um  opibus  gloriam  qusere- 
re ;  et,  quoniam  vita  ipsa, 
qua  fruimur,  brevis  est,  me- 
inoriam  nostri  quam  maxu- 
me  longam  efficere,  Nam 
(Uvitiarum  et  formae  gloria 
iluxa  atque  fxagilis :  virtus 
clara  jeternaque  habetur. 
Sed  diu  magnum  inter 
mortalis  certamen  fuit,  vi- 
ne  coq)oris,  an  virtute  ani- 
mi,  res  militaris  magis  pro- 
cederet.  Nam  et  priits, 
quam  incipias,  consulto ; 
et,  ubi  consulueris,  mature 
facto  opus  est.  Ita  utrum- 
que  per  se  indigens,  alterum 
alterius  auxilio  eget. 

II.  Igitur  mitio  reges 
(nam  iu  terris  nomen  im- 
perii  id  primum  fuit)  di- 
versi,  pars  ingenium,  alii 
corpus  exercebant ;  et  jam 
tum  vita  hominum  sine  cu- 
piditate      agitabatur,       sua 


Wherefore  to  me  il  appears  bet- 
ter  to  pursue  glory  by  the  abili- 
ties  of  the  mind,  than  of  bodily 
strength ;  and,  since  ihe  life  it- 
self,  ivhich  we  enjoy,  is  short,  to 
make  the  remembrance  qf  us  as 
lasting  aspossible.  For  the  splen- 
dor  ofriches  and  beauty  isfieeting 
andfrail:  virlue  is  glorious  and 
everlasting.  J3ut  for  a  lcng  time 
it  was  a  great  dispute  among 
men,  ivhether  warlike  achieve- 
ments  succeeded  more  by  strength 
ofbody,  or  ability  ofmind.  For 
before  you  enter  upon  action, 
there  is  necd  of  delibcration ; 
and,  when  you  have  deliberat- 
cd,  there  is  need  of  a  speedy  exe- 
cution.  Thus  both  bcing  defici- 
ent  by  themselves,  the  one  Jieeds 
thc  assistance  of  the  other. 

II,  lilterefore  in  ancicnt  times, 
hbigs  ffor  that  was  the  first  title 
of  empire  in  tlie  ivorld)  were  di- 
vided  in  their  sentiments ;  part 
cultivated  the  mind,  others  the 
body :  at  that  time  the  life  of 
men  ivas  led  without  covetousness. 
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mueh  affects.  wrltes  commonly  dis  for  diis,  is  for  iis,  iidem  for  iisdem, 
idem  for  iidem,  quis  for  r/uibus,  &c. 

6.  Memoriam  nostri]  Nostri  is  in  tbis  place  the  genitive  plural  of  the 
pronoun  epo.  And  memoria  nostri  has  a  veiy  diHerent  signification 
tVom  memoria  nnstra.  The  former  denotes  tlie  memory  of  us  among 
posterity,  t!ie  latter  imports  the  memory  or  remembrance  we  ourselves 
have  of  predeeessors,  or  ttrings  past. 

7.  Qua7n  mnxume'}  Observe  agaiii  otir  autbor^s  attachraent  to  the  old 
ortbography.  He  scarcely  ever  fails  to  vvrite  m/irutnus  for  maxirnus, 
minumus  for  mininuts,  optumus  for  optimus,  pulc/i erru mus  for  pulcher- 
ranut,  lubido  for  libido,  a&tumo  for  rrstimo,  faciundum  for  jnricndum, 
petundi  for  pctendi,  &c. 

II.  1.  Vita — agitabatur']  Otir  author  loves  to  express  himsclf  by 
frequentatives,  and  often  uses  them  much  in  tbe  same  sense  as  their 
primitives;  as  ductare  exercitum,  a<iitnrc  Uetiliam,  adventare  cum  e.vercitn^ 
mmnia  defensare,  objectafe periculU,  &.c. 
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S 


cuique  satis  placebant. 
Postea  verb  quam  in  Asia 
Cyrus,  in  Gisecia.  Lace- 
dsemdhii  et  Athenienses 
ccepike  urbes  atque  natio- 
nes  subigere,  lubidinem 
dominandi  caussam  belli 
habere,  maxumam  glori- 
am  in  maxumo  imperio 
putare :  tum  demum  peri- 
culo  atque  negotiis  com- 
pertum  est.  in  bellb  pluri- 
mumingemum  posse.  Quod 
si  regum  atque  imperato- 
rum  animi  virtus  in  pace 
ita,  uti  in  bello,  valeret, 
sequabilius  atque  constan- 
tiiis  sese  res  humanee  habe- 
rent ;  neque  aliud  alio  fer- 
ri,  neque  mutari  ac  misce- 
ri  omnia  cemeres.  Nam 
imperium  faeile  his  arti- 
bus  retinetur,  quibus  ini- 
tio  partum  est.  Verum 
ubi  pro  labore,  desidia ; 
pro  continentia  et  sequita- 
te,  lubido  atque  superbia 
invasere ;  fortuna  simul 
cum  moribus  immutatur. 
ita  imperium  semper  ad 
optumum  quemque  a  mi- 
niis  bono  transfertur.     Qua? 


every  one  was  sufficiehily  sat>sfied 
with  his  own.  But  after  Cyrus  « 
in  Asia,  the  Laced&monians  and 
AiJienions  in  Greece,  beg.an  to  . 
subdue  cities  and  nations,  and 
to  account '  thc  lust  of  sovereigu- 
ty  a  svffioient  ground  cf  war, 
and  to  rechon  the  greatest  glory 
consisted  in  the  greatest  empire  ; 
then  at  length  by  trial  and  ex- 
perience  it  was  found,  that  a 
judicious  hcad  vxts  most  service- 
ahle  in  war.  And  if  the  v«V- 
tue  of  the  rninds  of  kings  and 
rulcrs  were  as  vigorous  in  peace 
as  in  ivar,  human  affairs  would 
hecp  themselves  more  uniform 
andfixed  ;  nor  should  you  see  the 
property  of  things  shifting  frotn  ^ 
one  to  dnother,  nor  all  things 
changed  and  put  in  confusion.  \ 
For  dominion  is  easily  maintain- 
ed,  by  ihe  same  arts  by  which 
at  jirst  it  was  acquired.  But 
ivfren  instead  of  industry,  idle-  - 
ness ;  instead  of  moderation 
and  equity,  ambition  and  pride 
come  in  ;  fortune  is  changed  to- 
gether  with  manners.  thus  em- 
pire  always  passes  from  the  less 
worthy  to  the  ?nost  excellent. 
In  agricuiture,    navigation,   and 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Tericulo  atqite  negoliis]  Some  take  tliis  to  mean  the  same  as  peri- 
cuiosis.negvtiis.,  by  dangeruus  enterjirises.  Tliis  kind  of  figure,  or  mode  oi* 
cxpression,  is  used  by  Justin,  II.  ii.  Limai  iis  usus  uc  vcstium  ignotus  est, 
i.  e.  lanearum  veslium. 

5.  Vemmubi]  Sallust  commonly  puls  ubifor  cum,  quando,  or  postquam ; 
ay.d  sometimes  ibi  for  tunc  or  luru,  as  Jug.  cap.  xlix.  Ibi  commutalis 
ordinibus. 

4.  Et  <Tquilate~\  Tlie  word  (cquitas,  as  it  st.nals  bere  oppor.ed  to  su- 
perbia,  signifies  one's  behiving  «s  on  a  leve!  with  otliers,  and  not  aspiring 
above  them :  but  tlie  English  Janguage  aiiords  no  proper  word  that  1 
know  of  to  render  it  by. 
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homines  arant,  navigant, 
aedificant,  virtuti  omnia 
parent.  Sed  multi  morta- 
les  dediti  ventri  atque  som- 
)io,  indocti  incultique  vi- 
tam,  sicuti  peregrinantes 
transegere ;  quibus,  pro- 
fccto  contra  naturam,  cor- 
pus  Voluptati,  anima  oneri 
fuit.  eorum  ego  vitam 
mortemque  juxta  icstumo, 
quoniam  de  utraque  sile- 
tur.  Verum  enimvero  is 
demum  mihi  vivere  atque 
frui  anima  videtur,  qui  a- 
liquo  negotio  intentus, 
prgeclari  facinoris,  aut  ar- 
tis  bonai  famam  quanit. 
Sed,  io  magna  copia  re- 
rum,  aliud  alii  natura  iter 
ostendit. 

III.  Pulclimm  est  bene 
facere  reipublicae ;  etiam 
bene  dicere,  haud  absur- 
dum  est :  vel  pace  vel  bel- 
lo  clarum  fieri  iicet :  et  qui 
fecere,   et  qui  facta  aliorum 


architecture,  all  things  arc 
the  price  of  virtue.  But  many 
men,  abandoned  to  eaiing  and 
sleeping,  illiterate  and  vnpolish- 
ed,  have  spent  their  life  like 
people  in  a  strange  covutry ; 
to  whom,  contrary  indeed  to 
nature,  the  body  wcts  a  plea- 
sure,  the  soul  a  burden.  I 
reckon  the  life  and  death  of 
these  much  tlte  same,  since  si- 
lence  prevails  over  both.  But 
indeed  he  appears  to  me  iruly 
to  live,  and  enjoy  life,  who, 
engaged  in  some  business,  pur- 
sues  the  glory  of  an  illustrious 
action  or  profitable  art,  Bvt 
in  the  great  midtitude  of  em- 
ployments,  nature  has  pointed  ouf 
a  different  road  to  a  different 
genius. 

III.  '  Tis  a  fine  thing  to  act 
well  for  the  commonweallh ; 
and  to  sjjeak  well,  is  not  despi- 
cable:  one  may  become  famous 
either  in  peace  or  war  :  many  are 
celebrated   as   well   as   they   who 
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5.  Qu<e  homines  arant,  &c.l  This  place  will  not  admit  of  a  literal  trans- 
lation  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  the  arts  of  agriculture,  navigation,  and 
architecture,  are  all  the  offspring  and  produce  of  virtue,  i.  e.  of  tlie  powers 
of  the  mind  well  conducted.  That  this  is  the  sense  our  author  intends,  is 
obvious,  by  considering,  that  all  along  he  has  been  pointing  out  the  excel- 
Lency  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  such  as,  1.  Their  preference  to  riches 
and  beauty.  2.  Their  being  more  conducive  to  success  in  vvarlike  ailairs. 
than  hodily  strength.  5.  The  useful  infiuence  they  may  have  in  matters  of 
policv  and  government.  And  now,  4.  He  observes,  that  it  is  to  them  we 
owe  the  invention,  thevarious  improvements,  the  numherless  advantSges 
of  agriculture,  iiiivigation,  archilecture,  and  all  the  other  arts  of  life. 
Apuieius  de  mundo,  p.  27.  Umue  kumancc  vitce  prasidium  ingenio  tjtis 
est  paratum  :  cullus  agrorum,  usus  frugum,  artificum  solertia,  provenlus 
nrtium,  cMfproqttitntetque  vitee  kumunce. 

Virtuti pareut,  is  much  like  that  0»f  Horace,  II.  sat.  iii.  ver.  94.     Umnis. 
enir.i  res,   Firtus,  jama,  decus,  civiua  humanouue  puickris  Divitiis  parent. 
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scripsere  multi  laudantur. 
Ae  mitii  quidem,  tamen  et- 
si  haudquaquam  par  gloria 
sequatur  scriptorem  et  aue- 
torem  rerum ;  tamen  in 
primis  arduum  videtur  res 
gestas  scribere ;  primum, 
quod  facta  dictis  sunt  exae- 
qnanda;  dehinc,  quia  ple- 
rique,  quae  debcta  repre- 
henderi9,  malevolentia  et 
invidiaputant:  ubidemag- 
na  virtute  et  gloria  bono- 
rum  memores,  quae  sibi 
qwsque  facilia  factu  putat, 
aequo  animo  accipit;  supra 
ea,  veluti  ficta,  pro  falsis 
ducit.  Sed  ego  adolescen- 
tulus  initio,  sicuti  plerique, 
studio  ad  rempublicam  la- 
tus  sum,  ibique  mihi  advor- 
sa  multa  fuere.  Nam  pro 
pudore,  pro  abstinentia, 
pro  virtute;  audacia,  lar- 
gitio,  avaritia  vigebant. 
Qu32  tametsi  animus  asper- 
nabatur,  insolens  malarum 
artium  ;  tamen  inter  tan- 
ta  vitia  imbecilla  aetas 
ambitione  corrupta  teue- 
batur:     ac    me,     ciim    ab 


have  acled,  as  they  ivho  have 
wrote  thi  actions  of  otliers.  And 
to  me  indeed,  though  by  no 
means  an  equal  glory  altends  the 
historian  and  the  hero ;  yet,  I 
say,  it  seems  eminently  difficuU 
to  write  a  hislory ;  first,  because 
the  actions  are  to  be  equalled  by 
the  expression  ;  and  next,  be- 
cause  a  great  many  think,  your 
censuring  miscarriages,  xohat- 
ever  they  be,  proceeds  from  ma- 
lice  and  envy :  when  yqu  speak 
of  the  great  bravery  and  glory 
of  worlhy  men,  what  any  one 
thinks  easy  for  himself  to  do,  he 
receives  wilh  an  unprejudiced 
mind ;  what  you  advance  be- 
yond  tkis,  he  reckons  for  false, 
as  if  forged  by  you.  But  I  at 
first,  when  a  young  man,  like 
a  great  muny  others,  was  car- 
ried  by  inclination  to  state  af- 
fairs,  and  there  many  things 
were  cross  to  me.  For  inslead 
ofmodesty,  instead  of  moderation, 
inslead  of  merit ;  impudence, 
bribery,  and  avarice  universal- 
ly  prevailed.  Which  though 
my  mind,  unaccustomed  to  vile 
practices,  abhorred;  yetamidstso 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


III.  I.  Tamen  et  si]  This  was  the  ancient  manner  of  writing,  which 
authors,  in  after  times,  contracted  into  tamet&i :  and  Sallust  sometimes 
does  so  too. 

2.  Advorsd]  Here  again  Sallust  follows  the  ancients,  who  wrote  ad- 
varsus,  advortitur,  vorsits,  vortex,  &c.  for  adversus,  advertitur,  &c. 

3.  Audacia,  largitio,  avai-itia]  In  sUch  sentences  as  this  the  posterior 
words  do  not  always  refer,  or  are  not  always  opposed  to  the  preceding 
ones,  according  to  the  order  of  their  position.  For  here  audacia  is  op- 
posed  to  pudor,  largitio  to  virtus,  and  avaritia  to  abstinenlia,  Cap.  xiv.  Quot 
manus  alque  lingua,  perjurio  aut  sanguine  civili  alebat.  Where  perjuri» 
refers  to  lingua,  and  sanguine  to  manus.  Cic.  Copiis,  tunicis,  frumen- 
toque  mppeditato,  exercitus  nostros  vestivit,  aluit,  armavit. 
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reliquorum  maiis  moribus 
dissentirem,  nihilo  minus 
honoris  cupido,  eadem,  quae 
eaateros,  fama  atque  invidia 
vexabat. 


IV.  Igitur  ubi  animus 
ex  multis  miseriis  atque 
periculis  requievit,  et  mi- 
hi  reliquam  aetatem  a  re- 
publica  procul  habendam 
decrevi ;  non  fuit  consili- 
um  socordia  atque  desidia, 
bonum  otium  conterere : 
neque  vero  agrum  colen- 
do,  aut  venando,  servili- 
bus  officiis  intentum,  aeta- 
tem  agere:  sed  a  quo 
incepto  studio  me  ambitio 
mala  detinuerat,  eodem 
regressus,  statui  res  gestas 
populi  Romani  carptim,  ut 
quseque  memoria.  digna 
videbantur,  perscribere;  eo 
magis,  quod  mihi  a  spe, 
metu,    partibus   reipublica?, 


great  vices  my  tender  age  ivan 
insnared  and  caughl  by  the  bait? 
of  ambition :  and  though  I  was 
disengagcd  from  the  vicious  cus- 
toms  of  others,  yel  the  sa?ne  ilck 
for  prefennent,  the  obloquy  too 
andodium  that  disquieted  the  rest, 
madc  me  uneasy. 

IV.  Thertfore,  icken,  after 
many  perplexities  and  dangers, 
my  inind  got  rest,  and  I  lesolved 
the  rest  of  my  time  should  be 
sptnt  at  a  distance  from  public 
business  ;  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  wasle  a  valuable  retirement 
in  sloth  und  idleness ;  nor  yet, 
employed  in  servile  offices,  to 
spend  my  life  in  tiiling  the  ground 
or  hunting ;  but  returning  to  the 
same  study,  from  which,  ofter 
it  was  begun,  pernicious  antbi- 
tion  had  diverted  me,  I  resolved 
to  wrile  a  history  of  the  Roman 
people,  piclcing  and  culling,  as 
any  thing  appeared  worthy  of 
record ;  and  tke  rather,  because 
my  mind  ivas  free  frorn  hope, 
fear,    and   the  factions   of  the 
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4.  Honoris  cupido,  &c.]  Et  quamvis  supra  dictis  malis  moribus  minus 
infectusessem,  tamenhonoresaffectabamin  republica,  et  quia  affectabam, 
maligna  fama  istis  hominibus  adnumerabar,  inque  eandem  invidiam  inci- 
debam.  Me  vexabat  honoris  cupido,  et  vexabat  propterea  etiam  eadcm, 
qua?  caeteros,  fama  atque  invidia. 

IV.  1.  Servilibus  ojficiis]  Our  author  does  not  mean  by  this  expres*iou, 
that  agriculture  and  hunting  are  business  proper  only  for  slaves,  since 
princes,  and  great  men  in  all  ages,  have  been  thus  employed  ;  but  that 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  corporeal,  and  consequently  mean  or  low, 
when  compared  to  the  more  noble  exercises  of  the  mind :  and  therefore, 
we  are  to  take  servitia  officia  here,  in  opposition  purely  to  artes  animii  at 
in  cap.  L  Imperio  animi,  corporis  servitio  magis  utimur. 

2.  A  spe,  metu,  partibus]  Another  autlior  would  perhaps  have  said  d  spe, 
tnttu,  ctpartikus;  butLonginus  desublimi  ob9erves  tljatthefrequentuse  of 
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animus  liber  erat.  Igitur 
de  Catilinae  conjuratione, 
quam  verissume  potero, 
pauGis  absolvam.  nam  id 
tacinus  in  primis  ego  me- 
morabile  existumo,  sceleris 
atque  periculi  novitate.  De 
cnjiis  hominis  moribus 
paruca  ~  prius  explananda 
sunt,"  quam  initiuin  nar- 
randi  faciam. 

V.  Lucius  Catilisa 
nobili  genere  natus,  mag- 
n«L  vi  et  animi  et  cor- 
poris,  sed  ingenio  malo 
pravoque.  Huic  ab  ado- 
iescentia  bella  intestina, 
caedes,  rapiuae,  discordia 
civilis,  grata  fuere ;  ibique 
juventutern  suam  exercuit. 
Corpus  patiens  inediae,  vi- 
giliae,  algoris,  supra  quam 
cuique  credibile  est.  Ani- 
mus  audax,  subdolus,  va- 
rius,  cujus  rei  libet  simu- 
lator  ac  dissimulator ;  alie- 
ni  appetens,  sui  profusus, 
ardensin  cupiditatibus;  sa- 
tis  loquentiae,  sapientiae  pa- 
rum.  Vastus  animus  im- 
moderata,  incredibilia,  ni- 
mis  alta,    semper  cupiebat. 


state.  Accordingly,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss  briefly  the  story  of  Cati- 
line^s  conspiracy,  with  as  great  a 
regard  to  trulh  as  I  can.  for  1 
esteem  that  enterprise  eminently 
remarkuble  for  the  strangeness  of 
the  icickedness  and  danger  that 
attended  it.  Concerning  the 
character  of  which  man,  a  few 
things  are  to  be  premised,  before 
I  enler  upon  the  narralion. 

V.  Lucius  Catiline, 
descended  of  a  noble  family, 
vvas  a  man  of  great  vigour, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  but  vf 
a  xoicked  and  yerverse  disposi- 
tion.  Intestine  wars,  bloodshed, 
robberies,  civil  broils  were 
agreeable  to  him  from  his  tender 
years;  and  in  these  he  emphytd 
his  youlh.  His  body  was  able 
to  endure  hunger,  want  of  sleep, 
and  cold,  above  what  is  credibie 
to  any  one.  His  mind  daring, 
crafty,  could  assume  any  shapet 
forge  any  falsehood,  and  dissem- 
ble  any  truth;  was  covetous  of 
what  belonged  to  others,  lavish 
of  his  own,  eager  in  his  desires; 
had  abundance  of  tatk,  but  little 
judgment.  His  insatiable  soul 
was  ever  pursuing  extravagant, 
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copulatives  renders  the  style  flat  and  languid  Sallust,  sensible  of  thls,  uses 
them  very  sparingly.  Cap.  xi.  Gloriam,  honorem,  imperium  bonus,  ignavux 
tEque  sibi  exoptant.  Cap.  xiv.  Omnes,  quos  flagitium  egestas,  conscius animus 
exagitabant.  Jug.  cap.  1L  Arma,  tela,  equi,  viri,  hostes,  cives  permixti. 
Cap.  lx.  Clamor permixtus  hortatione,  lectitia,  gemitu.  And  so  in  a  hundred 
other  places. 

3.  Paucis  absolvam]  To  make  the  sentence  full  and  grammatical,  we 
may  understand  narralionem,  historiam,  or  some  such  word,  as  in  Ihe 
translation. 

V.  1.  Fiorius]  Hic  versipellem  quem  dicunt,  denotat,  et  cui  ingeniun 
versatile  ad  omnia  fuerit. 

B  2 
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Hunc    post    domioalionem 
Lucii  Sullse,  lubido  maxu- 
ma      invaserat      reipublicag 
capiundse:  neque  id  quibus 
modis   adsequeretur,     dum 
sibi  regnum  pararet,   quid- 
quam  peDsi  habebat.     Agi- 
labatur  magis  magisque  in 
dies    animus    ferox    inopia 
rei  familiaris,   et  conscien- 
tia    scelerum ;     quae    utra- 
que    his    artibus     auxerat, 
quas  supra  memoravi.     In- 
citabant    prteterea    corrupti 
civitatis  mores,  quos  pessu- 
aia  ac  divorsa  inter  se  ma- 
la,    luxuria    atque   avaritia, 
vexabant.  I  Res  ipsa  hortari 
videtur,  quoniara  de  mori- 
bus  civitatis  tempus  admo- 
nuit,     supra    repetere,    ac 
paucis^  instituta     majorum 
domi    miliiiaeque,    quomo- 
do  rempublicam  habuerint, 
cjuanlamque  reliquerint:   ut 
pauliatim  lmmutata,  ex  pul- 
cherruma,  pessuma,  ac  fla- 
gitiosissuma  facta  sit,   dis- 
serere. 

VI.  Urbem  Romam,  si- 
cuti  ego  accepi,  condidere 
atque  habuere  initio  Tro- 
ani,  qui,  iEnea  duce,  pro- 


incredible,  and  too  lofty  projects. 
Afttr  the  tyrannical  usurpution 
oj-  Lucius  Sulla,  a  very  great 
desire  of  seizing  the  government 
had  possetsed  hini :  nor  hud  he 
any  regard  by  what  means  he 
might  compass  that,  so  be  he  could 
procure  the  sovereign  power  lo 
himself.  His  haughty  spiiit  was 
disquieted  more  and  more  every 
day,  by  the  narrowness of  his  for- 
lune,  and  a  sense  of  guilt ;  both 
which  he  had  increased  6</  those 
practicts  which  1  mentioned 
above.  Moreover  the  debauched 
manners  of  the  state  spurred  him 
ont  which  luxury  and  avarice, 
vices  ofthe  worst  kind,  and  oppo- 
site  to  one  another,  had  corrupted, 
Since  this  occasion  has  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  manners  of  the  state, 
the  subject  itselfseemsto  advise  us 
to  run  back,  and  iu  a  few  xcords 
recount  theusagesofour  ancestors 
at  home  and  in  war,  how  they 
managed  the  commonweuWi,  and 
how  greal  theu  left  it :  how  by 
degrees  it  has  been  changed,  and 
ofihe  7nost  glorious  is  become  very 
bad,  and  scandalously  vicious. 

VI.  Ths  Trojans,  as  I  have 
heard,  first  built  and  inhabiled 
the  city  Rome,  icho  flying  their 
country,  under  the  conduct  ofjE- 
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2.  Civitatis  mores,  quos]  The  pronoun  quos  refers  not  to  mores,  butto 
ewitntis,  and  is,  by  virtue  of  the  sense,  put  masculine  and  plural,  as  if 
the  antecedent  had  been  civium.  Other  instances  of  the  like  nature  occur 
tn  Sallust,  chap.xvii.  Simul confisum,  si  cor>j\ira.tiovaluisset,facitenpud  illos 
seprincipnnfore.  Where  iilos  refers  to  covjuralio,  and  apud  Ulos  signifies 
the  same  a.s  apud  conjuratos.  Cap.  xxxix.  Plebis—  animos.  eorum  arrexil, 
Jug.  caj).  xiv.  Familin nostracumpopuio  Romano  amicitiam  instituit,  quo- 
'rum  progeniem  nolite  patifruslra  a  vobis  auxilium  petere. 


CATILINA.   Cap.  VI. 


fugi,  sedibus  incertis  vaga- 
bantur:  cuinque  his  Abo- 
rigines,  genus  hominum  a- 
greste,  sine  legibus,  sine  im- 
perio,  liberum  atque  solu- 
tum.  Hi  postquam  in  una 
mcenia  convenere,  dispari 
genere,  dissimili  lingua,  a- 
lius  alio  more  viventes; 
incredibile  memoratu  e9t, 
qnain  facile  coaluerinU 
Sed  postquam  res  eorum 
civibus,  moribus,  agris 
aucta,  satis  prospera  satis- 
quepollens  videbatur;  sicuti 
pleraque  mortalium  ha- 
beiiuir,  invidia  ex  opulentia 
orta  est.  Igitur  reges  po- 
puliqiie  finitumi  bello  ten- 
tare:  pauci  ex  amicis  aux- 
ilio  esse.  nam  caBteri,  metu 
percussi,  a  periculis  abe- 
rant.  At  Romani  domi  mi- 
litiaeque     intenti    festinare, 


neas,  strolled  about  without  any 
sellled  habilation :  and  with 
them  the  Aborigines,  a  wild 
sort  of  people,  wilhout  lawst 
without  government,  free  from 
the  curb  of  authority,  and 
under  no  restruint  from  penal 
sanctions.  After  these  came 
irtlo  one  city,  though  oj  a  dijfe- 
rent  descent,  of  a  different  lan- 
guage,  each  living  after  a  dijfer- 
ent  manner;  it  is  incredible  lo 
relate,  how  easily  they  incorpo- 
raled.  But  when  their  state,  en- 
riched  with  citizens,  institutionst 
and  territories,  seemed  abun- 
dantly  prosperous,  and  sufficiently 
powerful;  as  is  thefate  of  almost 
all  human  enjoyments,  envysprung 
out  <>f  afjiuence.  Accordingly  ths 
neighbouring  princes  and  states 
attacked  them  6y  war ;  a  few 
bnly  of  their  friends  were  assist- 
ing.  for   the  rest,    struck  with 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

VI.  1.  Aborigines]  Commentators  are  divided  about  this  word.  Somc 
few  think  it  may  be  taken  appellatively,  and  signify  the  old  natives,  or 
first  inhabitants  of  Ilaly ;  but  most  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  proper  name 
of  some  people,  who  came  into  Italy  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  but 
from  what  country  is  uncertain. 

2.  Alius  atio  more  viventes]  That  is,  alius  vivens  hoc  more,  alius  vivens 
alio  more.  And  hence  alius  in  such  concise  expressions,  because  of  its 
partitive,  and  consequently  plural  signification,  is  frequently  joined  with 
nouns  and  verbs  pluraL  Cap.  xxii.  Alius  alii  tanli  facinoris  conscii. 
Cap.  lii.  Alius  alium  expectantes.  Liv.  II.  cap.  x.  Dum  alius  alium. 
circumspectant.  AUer  admits  of  the  same  construction,  Senec.  epist.cxiv. 
Hcec  uilia  cecteri  imitantur,  et  alter  alteri  tradunt.  And  so  of  several 
other  partitives. 

3.  Bcllo  lentare]  Tentare  is  here put for  lentabantf  a  mode  of  expression 
familiar  not  only  to  Sallust,  but  usual  in  most  historians ;  who,  to  render 
their  periods  smooth  and  glib,  and  rnake  their  languags  keep  pace,  in 
some  sort,  with  the  quickness  of  the  actions  they  would  express,  and  with 
the  fire  of  their  own  imagination,  generally  affect  the  use  of  infinitives, 
and  neglect  the  indicatives  as  more  clogged  and  heavy.  It  is  needless 
to  adduce  instances;  the  next  sentence  is  one,  presently  after  you  haye 
five,  and  almost  every  chapter  will  aftbrd  more. 
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parare,  alius  alium  hortari,    fear,keptatadistancefromdan- 
hostibus  obviam  ire,  liber-     gers.    But  the  Romans,  watchful 

at  home  and  in  war,  were  ac- 
live,  made  preparations,  ani- 
mated  one  anolher,  marched  out 
against  iheir  enemies,  and  with 
their  arms  protected  their  liber- 
ty,  country  and  parents.  after- 
icards,  when  they  had  repelled 
the  dangers  by  thtir  bravery, 
they  carried  assistunce  to  their 
neighbours  and  friends :  and 
procured  alliances  more  6y  con- 
ferring  than  receiving  favours. 
They  had  a  government  bounded 
by  laws,  aud  the  form  of  thal 
government  monarchic :  select 
persons,  whose  bodies  ictre  in  de- 
cay  by  years,  but  their  minds  in 
their  prime  for  wisdom,  acted  as 
council  of  state  for  the  public  in- 
terest.  These,  either  jrom  their 
age  or  in  allusion  to  their  charge, 
were  called  Fathers.  Af- 
terwards  xchen  the  kingly  go- 
vernment,  which  had  been 
erected  at  frstfor  the  preservu- 
tion  of  iiberty,  and  advancing 
the  republic,  turned  into  haugh- 
tiness  and  tyranny ;  changing 
that  niodel,  they  made  for  lhems.elves  two  magistrates  with  an- 
?tual  authority.  by  that  rneans,  they  thought  the  minds  of  mer. 
could  least  of  all  iurn  insolent  through  e.vcess  of  power. 


tatem,     patriam,    parentes- 

que  armis  tegere.   post,  ubi 

pericula     virtute     propule- 

rant,     sociis    atque  amicis 

auxiiia    portabant:    magis- 

que    dandis    quam   accipi- 

undis     beneficiis     amiciti- 

as     parabant.       Imperium 

legitumum,     nomen   impe- 

rii   regium    habebant:    de- 

lecti,    quibus  corpus  annis 

infirmum,    ingenium    sapi- 

entia,    validum,     reipublicae 

consultabant.     hi   vel  ®ta- 

te,     yel   curae  similitudine, 

Patres       appellabantur. 

Post,  ubi  regium  imperium, 

quod     initio     conservandae 

libertatis,     atque    augendse 

reipublicas    fuerat,     in   su- 

perbiam         dominationem- 

que    convertit ;     immutato 

more,  annua  imperia,  binos- 

que  imperatores  sibi  fec£re. 

eo  modo  minume  posse  pu- 

tabant  per  licentiam  insoles- 

cere  animum  humanum. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


4.  Parentesque]  By  parentes  is  chiefly  meant,  in  this  place,  the  people 
that  were  superannuate,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  the  service. 

5.  Conservandce  libertalis]  Some  qf  the  commentators  understand  here 
gratid  or  causd,  but  Cortius  is  positive  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  this, 
and  maintains  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of  construction,  as  vir  mult<v  lec- 
tionis,  puer  probce  indolis,  and  the  like;  and  may  be  resolved  thus,  ubi  re- 
gium  imperium  quod,  initiofuerat  iiuperium  conserv&ndce  libertatis,  i.e.  ad 
conservandam  libertatem  comparatufn.  An  expressjon  of  the  same  kind 
jve  meet  witli,  Jug.  cap.  lxxxviii,  Quce  postqmm  gloriosa  tnodo  neque 
belli  patrandi  gognovit. 


CATILINA.    Cap.  VII. 


U 


VII.  Sed  ea  tempestate 
coepere  se  quisque  extolle- 
re,  magisque  ingenium  in 
promptu  hahere.  Nam  re- 
gibus  boni  quam  mali  su- 
spectiores  sunt,  semperque 
his  alieaa  virtus  formido- 
Josa  est.  Sed  civitas,  in- 
credibile  memoratu  est, 
adepta  libertate,  quantuin 
brevi  creverit,  tanta  cu- 
pido  gloriae  incesserat  Jam 
primum  juventus,  simul 
laboris  ac  belli  patiens  e- 
rat,  in  castris  per  usum 
militiam  discebat  ;  ma- 
gisque  in  decoris  armis  et 
militaribus  equis,  qtiam 
iu  scortis  atque  conviviis, 
Jubidinem  hubebant.  I- 
gitur  talibus  viris  non  la- 
bos  insolitus,  non  locus 
ullus  asper  aut  arduus  e- 
rat,  non  armatus  liostis 
rormidolosus  ;  virtus  om- 
nia  domuerat.  Sed  glo- 
^rias  maxumum  certamen 
inter  ipsos  erat :  sese  quis- 
que  hostem  ferire,  murum 
adscendere,  conspici  dum 
i.ale    facinus    faceret,    pro- 


VII.  Now  at  this  time  tvery 
one  began  to  rouse  themselves, 
and  in  a  more  open  inanntr  to 
exert  their  faculties.  Far  mtn  of 
worth  are  more  suspected by  kings 
than  jellows  that  ure  good  for 
nothing,  and  great  abitities  in 
others  are  alwatjs  inatler  of  dread 
to  them.  But  the  state,  having 
obtuined  its  liberty,  it  is  incrtdi- 
ble  to  say,  how  great  it  grew  in 
a  short  time,  such  an  appetite  for 
glorij  had  now  prevailed.  Now 
for  the  first  time  the  youth,  as 
soon  as  they  icere  capable  o/  ex- 
trcise  und  arms,  leamed  the  art 
of  icar  by  pructice  in  the  camp  ; 
und  had  inore  pleasure  in  hand- 
some  armour  and  war-horses, 
than  in  courtesans  and  gorman- 
dizing.  fVheiefure  to  such  men 
hardship  was  n&l  strunge,  no 
place  rugged  or  dijficult,  an  arm- 
ed  entmu  not  terrible :  magnani- 
mity  had  surrounded  tvery  thing. 
But  there  ivas  a  very  great 
emulationfor  glory  among  them: 
every  one  was  in  haste  to  wound 
an  enemy,  to  scale  the  walls, 
and  to  be  seen  whiist  he  wa» 
performing  such  an  action ;  they 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

VII.  I.  Ccopere  se  quisque]  There  again  observe  the  partitrve  quisque 
taking  the  plural  verb  caspere,  Jug.  cap  lviii.  Sibi  quisque  pro  moribus 
consulunt, 

2.  Adeptil  libertate~\  Acleptd  is  Ijere  used  passively :  thus  Jug.  cap.  ci. 
Dam  propejun  adeptam  victoriam  retinere  cupit.  Plaut.  Trin.  act.  ii, 
sc,  11;  yer.  88.  Non  tetale,  verum  ingenin  adipisciturs«ji>ie/jOa,  Cic. 
de  senec.  cap.  ii.  Senectutem  ut  adipiscantur  omnes  optant :  eandem  accu- 
sanl  adeptam.  Suet.  Tib.  cap.  xxxviii.  Post  adeptmn  imperium pedem 
porla  non  cxtulit. 

S.  In  caslrUper  usum~\  The  Romans  had  other  ways  of  learning  the  ai  t 
of  war,  namely,  hy  thc  exercises  in  which  the  youth  werc  trained  in  the 
cainpus  Martius,  in  the  gymnasia  or  schools,  and  by  books  of  military 
iustructions  written  for  this  puipose. 
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perabat  :  eas  divitias,  eam 
bonam  famam  magnam- 
que  nobilitatem  putabaiit : 
laudis  avidi,  pecuniaj  Ii- 
berales  erant:  gloriam  in- 
gentem,  divitias  honestas 
volebant.  Memorare  pos- 
sem,  quibus  in  locis  maxu- 
mas  hosiium  copias  popuhiB 
Homanus  parva  manu 
fuderit,  quas  urbis,  naturil 
munitas,  pugnando  ceperit ; 
ni  ea  res  longius  ab  incepto 
traheret. 

VIII.  Sed  profectoFor- 
Uina  in  omni  re  dominatur  : 
ea  res  cunctas  ex  lubidine 
raagis  quam  ex  vero  cele- 
brat  obscuratque.  Atheni- 
ensium  res  gestae,  siculi  ego 
aestumo,  satis  ampla?  mag- 
nificaaque  fuere ;  verum 
aliquanto  minores  tamen, 
qtiam  fama  fertintur.  Sed 
quia  provenere  ibi  scripto- 
rum  magna  ingenia,  per 
terrarum  orbem  Aihenien- 
sium  facta  pro  maxumis  ce- 
lebrantur.  Ita  eorum,  qui 
fecere,  virtus  tanta  habe- 
tur,  quantum  verbis  eam 
potuere  extollere  praeclara 
ingenia.    At  populo  lioma- 


accounted  that  riches,  tkat  true 
honour,  and  great  nobility  :  they 
were  covetous  of  praise,  liberat 
oflheir  money:  they  desired  great 
glory,  but  moderate  weallh.  1 
could  relate,  in  what  placcs  the 
Roman  people  rouled  very  great 
forces  of  the  enemy  with  a  small 
handfut,  what  cities  forlified  by 
nalure  they  toolc  sword  in  hand  ; 
were  it  not  thal  this  would  carry 
us  too  far  from  our  purpose. 


VIII.  But  indeed  Fortune  has 
a  mighty  sway  in  every  thing  : 
she  ezalts  and  depresses  all  things 
out  of  caprice,  rather  than  ac- 
cording  to  trulh.  The  actions 
of  the  Athenians,  as  1  ima- 
gine,  were  great  and  glorious 
enough ;  but  ytt  somewhat  less 
than  they  are  represented  by 
fame.  But  because  authors  of 
great  geriius  were  productd 
there,  the  exploits  of  the  Athe- 
nians  are  celebrated  for  the 
greatest  througkout  the  world. 
Thus  the  conduct  of  those  who 
acted  is  accounted  as  great,  as 
these  bright  wits  could  magnify  il 
in  their  wrilings.  But  the  Ro- 
man  people  never  had  that  ud- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Eas  divitias-]  i.  e.  eas  divitias  e9se  veras  divitias,  eam  famam  essc 
bonam  famam,  eam  que  nobilitatem  esse  magnam  nobilitatem  putabant. 

5.  2Viea  res]  Some  autbors  would  have  said  ni  id;  but  Sallust  places  an 
elegancy  in  joining  res  with  the  relative  pronoun.  Cap.  ix.  Quarum 
rerum  ego  maxuma  documenta  habeo.  Cap.  xviii.  Ea  res  consilium  diremit. 
Jug.  cap.  lxxiii.  'Earesfrustrafuit.  Cap.lxxv.  Eaque  res  ?nultum  animis 
tvrum  addidit.  Cap.  lxxix.  Eam  rem  locus  admonuit.  Cap.  lxxxii.  Quam 
rem  aliiin  superbiam  vortebant.  Cap.  lxxxiv.  Sedearesjrustra  sperata,  tcc. 
And  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  ftnd  such 
txpressions  sometimes  Englished  by  thii  or  ivhich. 


CATILINA.    Cap.  IX. 
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no  nunquam  ea  copia  fu- 
it :  quia  prudentissumii9 
quisque  negotiosus  maxu- 
me  erat:  ingemum  ne- 
mo  sine  corpore  exerce- 
bat :  optumus  quisque  fa- 
cere,  quam  dicere ;  sua 
ab  a!iis  benefacta  laudari, 
quam  ipse  aliorum  narrare 
malebat. 

IX.  Igitur  domi  mili- 
tieeque  boni  mores  cole- 
bantur:  concordia  maxu- 
ma,  minuma  avaritia  erat : 
jus  bonumque  apud  eos 
non  legibus  magis,  quam 
natura,  valebat.  Jurgia, 
discordias,  simultates  cum 
hostibus  exercebant:  ci- 
ves  cum  civibus  de  virtu- 
te  certabaut.  in  suppliciis 
deorum  magnifici,  domi 
parci,  in  amicis  fideles 
erant.  Duabus  his  arti- 
bus,  audacia,  in  bello,  ubi 
pax  evenerat  aequitate,  se- 
que  remque  publicam  cu- 
rabant.  Quarum  rerum 
ego  maxuma  documenta 
haec  habeo,  quod  saepius 
vindicatum  est  in  eos,  qui 
contra    imperium    ia    hos- 


vanlage :  btcause  every  wisest 
man  was  most  engagtd  in  bu- 
siness :  no  body  improved  kis 
mind  without  regard  to  his 
body :  every  brave  soul  chose 
rather  to  act  ihan  write  ;  and 
ihul  his  own  merits  should  be 
celtbraled  by  others,  rather  than 
that  he  shouid  retale  those  of 
otker  men. 

IX.  Good  morals  therefore 
were  cultivated  both  at  home 
and  abroad  in  the  wars :  very 
great  was  their  unanimity,  very 
small  their  desires  ;  justice  and 
kind  ojjices  prevailed  a^nongst 
tkem  not  more  by  force  of  laws, 
thaii  inclination.  Tkey  had 
quarrels,  differences,  feuds,  on- 
ly  with  enernies :  citizens  witk 
citizens  contended  about  virlue. 
they  were  pompous  in  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  gods,  frugal  ut  home, 
faitkful  to  their  friends.  Ac- 
cording  to  these  two  virtues, 
viz.  bravery  in  war,  and  equi- 
tu  when  peace  happened,  did 
tkey  regulate  themselves  and  the 
public  affairs.  Of  whick  con- 
duct  1  have  these  very  great 
proofs,  that  punishment  was  of- 
tener  infiicted  on  them,  who  had 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

VIII.  Copiafuit]  Copia  non  solum  abundantiam,  sed  et  oppartunitatem, 
et  prasentiam,  et  facuttutem.  notat,  quod  ex  locutione  copium  rei  alicui 
facere  appareU     JEt  hoc  posteriori  significatu  liic  accipicndum  est. 

IX.  1 .  In  nmicisfideles]  i.  c.  erga  amkos.  The  preposition  in  whatthe 
ablative  in  this  sense  is  frequent,  not  only  in  Sallust,  but  in  other  authors. 
Cap.  xi.  Fceda  crudeliaque  in  civibus  facinora  fawre,  Cap.  1L  Qwd  in 
illis jurejieriposset.  Cap.  liii.  Qwidinillis  statuamus.  Sunt  misericordes  in 
furibus eerarii.  Jug.  cap.  lviii.  Pauci  in  p]urib\.\s  mimisfrustrati.  Ca;s.  B. 
G.  ii.  cap.  32.  Seidquod  in  nervis fecisset,facturum.  Justin.  xxxviii. 
cap.  6.  Neque  in  se  uno  sed  in  aliis  omnibus,  hac  semper  arte  grassatus. 
Ovid  v.     Trist,  eleg.  ii.  ver.  36.     S&pe  suo  victortenis  in  hoste/uii. 
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tenp    p-jgoaverant,     quique    fought  against  the  enemy  contra- 
tardius,  revocati,  belio  ex-     ry  to  orders,  and  them,  ivho  cante 

off from  baltle  too  lale  ichen  re- 
called,  than  upon  tho?e  icho 
had  adventured  lo  abandon  thtir 
standards,  or,  uhen  beat,  to 
quit  their  post.  And,  in  peace, 
theu  managed  the  adminislralion 
more  by  methods  of  mildness 
than  lerror ;  and,  an  injury  be- 
ing  received,  they  chose  ralher  to  forgive,  than  revenge  it. 

X.  Sed  ubi  labore  at-  X.  But  when  by  industry  and 
que  justitia  respublica  cre-  justice  therepublic  became  great, 
vit,      reges      magni     bello     mighty  princes  ivere  subdued  in 

war,  savage  nations  and  potent 
states  reduced  bi/force,  Carthage, 
the  rival  of  the  Roman  empire, 
utterlu  deslroyed,  all  seas  and 
lands  laid  open  :  Fortune  began 
to  rage,  and  confound  all.  Peace 
and  plenty,  thiags  desirable  lo 
others,  were  a  burden  and  plague 
to  them,  who  formerly  had  en- 
dured  fatigue,  dangers,  strait- 
ening  and  distressing  circum- 
slances,  wilh  ease.  Accordingly 
pnmo  pecunise,  deinde  jirstihe  love  of  money,  and  then 
imperii,  cupido  crevit :  ea  ofpower,grewuponthem:  these 
quasi  materies  omnium  were  in  a  manner  the  source  -jf 
malorum  fuere.  Namque  all  evils.  For  avarice  destroyed 
avaritia,  fidem,  probitatem,  faith,  honesty,  and  other  good 
casterasque  artis  bonas,  sub-  qualilies  :  in  room  of  these  it 
vertit ;  pro  his  superbiam,  laught  them  pride,  cruelty,  to 
crudelitatem,    deos    negle-     despise  the  gods,  to  make  sale  of 


cesserant,  quam  qui  signa 
relinquere,  aut  pulsi,  loco 
cedere  ausi  erant.  In  pace 
vero,  quod  beneficiis  qua,:n 
metu  imperium  agitabant,  et, 
accepta.  injuria,  ignoscere, 
quain  persequi  malebant. 


domiti,  nationes  ferae  et 
populi  ingentes  vi  subacti, 
Carthago,  aemula  imperii 
Romani,  ab  etirpe  interiit, 
cuncta  maria  terraeque  pa- 
tebant:  saevire  Fortuna,  ac 
miscere  omnia,  ccepit.  Qui 
labores,  pericula,  dubias 
atque  asperas  res  facile  to- 
leraverant,  iis  otium,  di- 
vitiae,  optandae  aliis,  oneri 
iniseriaeque    fuere.      Ijjitur 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Bemficiis  quam.  metu]  The  suppressing  of  magis  is  an  usual  and 
«?Icgant  ellipsti,  not  only  in  Sallust,  but  in  other  classic  authors.  Cap.  XX. 
Nisivosscrvire,  quam  itnperareparatiestis.  Cap.  xlviii.  Tanta  vis  hominis 
leniunda,  quam  exagitanda  videbatur.  Cap.lii.  Res autemmonet,  cavere 
nh  illis,  quam  quid  in  illis  statuamus  consultare.  Terent.  Andr.  prolog. 
Qui  placere  se  studeat  bonis,  qiuim  plurimis. 

X.   1.  Carthago,  eemula  imperii  Romani)  See  Jug.  cap.  xix.  note  4. 

2.  Deos  negfegere]  This  is  old  orthography,  the  modern  authors  write 
negligere.  Instances  of  the  like  naturc  we  have,  Jug.  cap.  xxxi,  inteUe- 
getis  for  intelligetis.     Cap.  cviii.  dilegeret  for  ditigeret- 
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gere,  omnia  venalia  haberp, 
edocuit.  Ambitio  multos 
mortalis  falsos  fieri  sube- 
git;  aliud  clausum  in  pec- 
lore,  aliud  in  lingua  prom- 
tum  habere ;  amicitias 
inirr.icitiasque  non  ex  re, 
sed  ex  commodo  333tumare; 
magisque  vulium,  quam 
ingenium-  bonum  habere. 
Haec  primo  paullatim  cre- 
scere,  interdum  vindicari. 
post  ubi,  contagio  quasi,  pe- 
stilentia  invasit,  civilas  im» 
mutata,  imperium  ex  justis- 
sumo  atque  optumo,  crude- 
le  intolerandumq ;  factum. 
XI.  Sed  primo  magis 
ambitio,  quam  avaritia,  a- 
nimos  hominum  exerce- 
bat ;  quod  tamen  vitium 
propius  virtutem  erat.  Nam 
gloriam,  honorem,  imperi- 
um,  bonus,  ignavus  aeque 
sibi  exoptant:  sed  ille  vera 
via  nititur ;  huic  quia  bo- 
nae  artes  desunt,  dolis  atque 
fallaciis  contendit.  Avari- 
tia  pecuniae  studium  habet, 
quam  ntmo  sapiens  concu- 
piviU  ea,  quasi  veuenis  ma- 


every  ihing.  Ambition  compelled 
a  world  of  people  to  be  false  ;  to 
have  one  thing  locked  up  in  their 
breast,  another  ready  on  their 
tongue  ;  to  value  friendship  and 
enmitt/  not  by  their  worth,  but 
according  lo  inlerest ;  and  to 
keep  rather  a  fair  countenance, 
than  un  honest  heart.  These  vi- 
ces  grew  up  insensibly  at  first, 
and  were  somelimes  punished  : 
afterward  when,  by  a  kind  of 
infeciion,  the  plague  had  spread, 
the  state  was  altered,  ihe  govern- 
meid,  of  the  mosl  just  and  btstt 
became  cruel  and  intolerable. 

XI.  But  atfrst,  ambition  tn- 
fluenced  the  minds  of  men  more 
than  avarice ;  which  vice  how- 
ever  was  nearer  to  virtue.  For 
the  brave  and  the  base-spiriled 
eqnally  wish  jor  to  thejnselves 
glory,  honour,  and  power :  but 
the  former  pursues  them  in  the 
right  way  ;  because  good  quali- 
ties  are  wanting  to  the  latter, 
he  aspires  to  them  by  trick  and 
deceit.  Avurice  imporls  the  love 
of  money,  ichich  no  wise  man 
ever     coveted.      this     tinctured 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Multosfalsos']  Falsos  is  here  to  be  understood  actively  forfallentes,  i.  e. 
eheats  or  rogues;  andfalse  in  the  English  admits  of  the  same  sense.  There 
are  a  good  many  adjectives  and  participial  words  of  the  like  ambiguous  na- 
turej  which,  though  properly  passive,  are  yet  frequently  used  in  an  active 
sense.  Cap.  v.  profusus  is  used  for pmfundens.  Ncsrius  denotes  hitn  who 
knows  not,  or  him  who  is  not  known.  Surclus  is  he  who  hears  not,  or  he 
vvho  is  not  heard.  Infestus  and  innoxius  are  often  active,  and  many  others. 

Contagio  quasi]  Contagio  is  in  this  place  not  the  nominative,  but  the  ab» 
lative;  and  signifies  the  same  as  contactu,  denoting  the  manner  in  which 
the  vices  here  mer.tioned,  were  propagated,  and  became  universal.  Flor. 
I.  cap.  xv.  Sabini  quodavx  contagio  belli  se  Latinis  adjunxeraiit. 
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lis  imbuta,  corpus  animum- 
que  virilem  effeminat:  sem- 
per  inRnita,  insatiabilis, 
neque  copia  neque  ino- 
pia  minuitur.  Sed  post- 
quam  L.  Sulla,  armis  re- 
cepta  republica,  bonis  ini- 
tiis  malos  eventus  habuit; 
rapere  omnes,  trahere,  do- 
mura  alius,  alius  agros  cu- 
pere:  neque  modum,  ne- 
que  modesliam  victores 
habere,  foeda  crudeliaque 
in  civibus  facinora  facere. 
Huc  aocedebat,  quod  L. 
tsulla  exercitum,  quem  in 
Asiam  ductaverat,  quo  si- 
bi  fidum  faceret,  contra 
morem  majorum,  luxurio- 
se  nimisque  liberaliter  ha- 
buerat.  toca  amoena,  vo- 
luptaria,  facile  in  otio  fe- 
rocis  militum  animos  mol- 
liverant.  Ibi  primum  in- 
suevit  exercims  populi  Ro- 
mani  amare,  potare ;  signa, 
tabulas  pictas,  vasa  coelata 
mirari  ;  ea  privatim  ac 
publice     rapere ;      delubra 


as  it  were  wilh  poisonous  drugs, 
tneivates  the  body  and  manly 
Sjjirit  :  evcr  boundless  and  in- 
satiable,  it  is  reduced  neither  61/ 
plenty  nor  by  want.  But  after 
L.  Sulla,  liaving  recovered  Ihe 
commonwealth  byforce  of  arms, 
brought  things  to  a  pcrnicious  is- 
sue,fromfair  beginnings  ;  every 
one  snatched  and  plundered,  one 
coveted  a  house,  another  lands  : 
the  conquerors  observed  ntither 
measure  nor  moderation ;  but 
practised  abominable  and  cruel 
outrages  upon  thtir  fellow-cili~ 
zens.  To  this  was  added,  that 
L.  Sulla,  conlrary  lo  the  usage 
of  our  ancestors,  had  indulged 
the  army,  which  he  commanded 
in  Asia,  in  dissolute  practices 
and  too  much  afjiuence,  that  he 
might  render  them  trusty  to  him- 
self.  The  pleasant  volupluous 
country  of  Asia  had  easiiy  ejfi- 
minated  the  rugged  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  in  the  time  of  peace. 
There  first  the  army  of  thefto- 
man  people  learned  to  wench,  to 
drinlc;  to  admire  statues,pictures, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XI.  1.  Receptu  republica,  &c.]  The  reader,  in  order  to  understand 
tvhat  Sallust  here  intends,  must  know,  that  Marius  and  hisparty  had  g.ot 
the  management  of  public  affairs  into  their  hands.  This  Sulla  wrested 
from  them  by  force  of  arms,  which  is  the  thing  meant  by  the  words  re- 
cepld  republicd.  And  his  conduct  thus  far  was  good  and  laudable,  and 
approved  of  by  our  author  as  such,  in  the  words  bonis  iniliis.  But  after- 
wards,  as  if  he  had  conquered  for  himself,  and  not  for  his  country,  he  en- 
grossed  the  whole  power  intohis  own  hands,  slaughtered,  proscribed,  and 
banished  most  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  tyrannized  over  the  state :  and 
this  is  whatthe  words  vialos  eventus  point  at.  See  the  history  in  Florus, 
III.  cap.  xxi.  and  in  Eutrop.  V.  cap.  iv,  vii.  viii.  ix. 

2.  Quem  in  Asiarti  ductaveral]  i.  e.  intra  Asiam.     See  cap.  xix.  note  5. 

3.  Privutim  ac  publice]  Publice  refers.  to  the  depredations  that  were 
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spoliare;    sacra    profanaque    fine  wrought  plate ;  lo  make  plun- 
oronia    polluere.      Igitur    hi     der  of  them  privalely  and  public- 

lif ;  to  pillage  temples ;  to  violate 
every  thing  sacred  and  profane. 
Wherefore    ihese    soldiers,    after 
they  obtained  the  victory,  left  no- 
thing  to  the  conquered.     For  suc- 
cess    intoxicates   even   the    minds 
o/    wise   men ;    much  less   could 
they  moderalel*/  vse  a  victory,  ufter  their  morals  wtre  dthauched. 
XII.     Postquam    divitiae   •      XII.  Afltr  riches  fyegan  to  be 
an  honor,   and  glory,    command, 
and  poicer  ailended  them  :    vir- 
tue  began  to  languish,  poverty  to 
be  reckoned  a  disgrace,  innocence 
to    be   taken  for   ill-nature.     ln, 
consequence  of  their  riches  there- 
tur    ex    divitiis    juventutem    fore,    luxury  and   avarice,    wilh 
uxuria  atque  avaritia,    cum     pride,    overran  the   youlh :    thty 

ravuged,  ihey  wusted ;  valued 
their  oivn  iittle,  coveted  what 
btlonged  to  others  ;  they  had  no 
rtgard  for  modesty,  chastity, 
things  divine  and  human,  made 
no  difference,  and  kept  no  bounds 
in  things.  It  is  ivorth  while, 
afler  you  have  viewed  houses 
and  manors  reared  up  to  the  size 
of  cities,  to  visit  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  ichich  our  anceslors, 
a  mosl  devout  set  of  men,    built. 


miliies,  postquam  victoriam 
adepti  sunt,  niliil  reliqui 
victis  fecere.  Quippe  se- 
cundae  res  sapientium  animos 
fatigant ;  ne  illi  corruptis 
moribus  victoriae  temperai  unt. 


honori  esse  coepeie,  et  eas 
gloria,  imperium,  potentia 
sequebantur:  hebescere  vir- 
tus,  paupertas  probro  ha- 
beri,  innocentia  pro  male- 
volentia    duci    ccepit.      Isi- 


superbia,  invasere :  rapere, 
consumere ;  sua  parvi  pen- 
dere,  aliena  cupere  ;  pudo- 
rem,  pudicitiam,  divina  at- 
que  humana  promi«cua, 
nihil  pensi  atque  moderati 
habere.  Operse  pretium 
est,  cum  domos  atque  vil - 
las  cognoveris  in  urbium 
modum  exajdificatas,  vise- 
re  templa  deorum,  quae  nos- 
tri     majores,      religiosissumi 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


made  by  the  army  in  a  regular  manner,  and  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
ral's  order :  privatim  points  at  the  rapine  committed  by  the  soldiers  in  a. 
pilfering  way,  and  without  any  such  command. 

XII.  Innocentia  pro  malevdentia]  By  innocentiu  in  this  place,  vve  are  to 
understand  abstinence  from  the  base,  oppressive,  and  wicked  methoils  of  • 
amassing  riches,  then  in  fashion.  Such  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
that  any  person  who  did  abstain  and  keep  himself  clear  from  these  prevail- 
ing  corruptions,  was  thought  to  do  so,  not  from  a  love  of  virtue,  or  prin- 
ciple  of  integrity,  but  out  of  spite  against,  and  in  oppositionto  those  who 
fell  in  with  them  ;  and  that  in  order  to  cast  reproach  upon  them  and  tfu u 
way,  and  blacken  their  character  by  the  lustre  of  hi*  example.  And  this 
I  take  to  be  the  import  of  the  word  malevolentia, 
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mortales,      fecere.       Verum 
illi    delubra  deorum    pietate, 
domos    sua     gloiia    decora- 
bant;      neque    victis     quid- 
quam    praeter  lDJuriae    licen- 
tiam     eripiebant.       At      hi 
contra,     ignavissumi  ■  homi- 
nes,     per    summum    scelus, 
omnia     ea     sociis    adimere, 
quae    fortissumi    viri    victo- 
res      reliquerant :       proinde 
quasi    injuriam     facere,     id 
demum  esset  imperio  uti. 
•  XIII.    Nam  quid  ea  me- 
inorem,    quae    nisi     iis    qui 
videre,      nemini      credibilia 
sunt:    a    privatis   compluri- 
bus  subversos  montes,    ma- 
va.    constructa    esse,    quibus 
mihi  videntur   ludibrio  fuis- 
$e     divitias;     quippe,     quas 
Loneste    habere    licebat,    a- 
buti   per   turpitudinem    pro- 
perabant.     Sed    lubido   stu- 
pri,    ganeae,    caeterique    cul- 
tus,    non    minor   incesserat: 
viros   pati   muliebria,    muli- 
eres   pudicitiam   in  propatu- 
lo  habere ;    vescendi   caussa 
terra    marique     omnia     ex- 
quirere ;       dormire      prius- 
quam    somni   cupido  esset; 
non   famem    aut   sitim,    ne- 
que  frigus,    neque  lassitudi- 
r.em  operiri,    sed  ea  omnia 
luxu    antecapere.      Hsc  ju- 
ventutem,        ubi      familiares 
opes     defecerant,     ad    faci- 


But  they  graced  the  lemples  of 
the  gods  with  devotion,  their 
houses  with  personal  glory ;  nor 
did  they  take  any  thing.  from  the 
conquered  except  the  power  of  do- 
ing  mischief.  But  these  on  the 
contrury,  most  icorthless  felluws, 
by  the  highest  wickedness,  took  all 
those  things  from  their  allies, 
which  these  heroes,  tbeir  ances- 
tors,  when  conquerors,  left  them  : 
just  as  if  to  do  an  injury,  that 
truly  icere  lo  exercise  authority. 

XIII.  For  ivhy  should  I  men~ 
tion  these  things,  which  are  cre- 
dible  to  none  but  those  who  saw 
them :  mountains  levelled,  seas 
built  up  by  several  private  per- 
sons,  to  whom'  riches  seem  to  me 
lo  huve  been  a  matler  of  sport ; 
for,  what  they  might  have  en- 
joyed  honourably,  they  made  all 
haste  to  abuse  in  a  shameful  ynan- 
ner.  But  no  less  an  itch  for  a- 
mours,  debauchery,  and  other 
such  practices  prevaiied :  the  men 
prostituted  themselves  like  wo- 
men,  the  women  exposed  their 
chastity  in  an  opin  manner;  they 
ransacked  land  and  sea  to  gratify 
their  palale ;  went  to  rest  before 
they  had  an  inclination  to  sleep; 
did  not  wailfor  hunger,  or  thirst; 
nor  cold,  nor  weariness :  but  an- 
ticipated  all  these  by  a  voluptuous 
indulgence»  These  things  pushed 
on  the  youth  to  villainous  enter- 
prises,    when  their  private  for- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XIII.  Honeste  habere]  Habere  non  possidere  hic  notat,  ut  volunt  inter- 
pretes.  Nulla  enim  in  possessione  et  coacervatione  divitiarum  honestas, 
sed  in  usu.  Quare  honeslc  habere  intellige  tractare,  uti,  hoc  est,  bene  im- 
pendere.  Tacit.  IV.  Ann.  cap.  xliv.  Lentulo  fuerat  bene  toleruta  paupertas, 
dein  magnce  opes  innocenter  paratce,  et  modeste  habitas. 
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BOra  incendebant.  Ani- 
mus,  imbutus  malis  artibus, 
haud  facile  lnbidinibus  ca- 
rebat:  eo  profusiiis  omni- 
bus  modis  quaestui  atque 
sumtui  deditus  erat. 

XIV.  In  tanta  tamque 
corrupta  civitate,  Catilina, 
id'  quod  factu  facillumum 
erat,  omnium  flagitiorum 
atque  facinorum  circum  se, 
tamquam  stipatorum,  ca- 
tervas  habebat.  Nam  qui- 
cumque  impudicus,  adul- 
ter,  ganeo;  manu,  ventre, 
pene,  bona  patria  lacera- 
verat ;  quique  alienum  ae3 
grande  conflaverat,  quo 
tlagitium  aut  facinus  re- 
dimeret;  praterea,  omnes 
undique  parricidse,  sacrile- 
gi,  convicti  judiciis,  aut 
pro  factis  judicium  timen- 
tes;  ad  hoc,  quos  manus 
atque  lingua,  perjurio  aut 
sanguine  civili  alebat;  pos- 
tremo,  omnes  quos  flagi- 
tium,  egestas,  conscius  ani- 
mus  exagitabat:  ii  Catili- 
nse  proxumi  familiaresque 
erant.  Quod  si  quis  etiam 
a  culpa.  vacuus  in  amici- 
tiam  ejus  inciderat,  quo- 
tidiano  usu  atque  illecebris 
facile  par  simili=que  caateris 


tuncs  hadfailed  them.  Their  mind, 
habitualed  to  vile  practices,  cottld 
not  easily  be  restrained  from  li- 
centious  desires  ;  and  was  so  much 
the  more  excessively  by  all  means 
addicted  to  getting  and  spending. 
XIV.  In  so  great  and  so  de- 
bauched  a  state,  Catiline  kept  a- 
bout  him,  a  thing  that  was  very 
easy  to  be  done,  troops  of  all  the 
rakes  and  rvffians,  as  so  many 
life-guard  men.  For  whalever 
catamite,  adulterer,  whore- 
monger,  had  squandered  away  his 
patrimony  by  profusion,  luxury, 
or  lewdness ;  and  any  who  had 
contracted huge  debts,  to  purchase 
a  pardon  for  their  knavery  or 
villuiny ;  besides,  all  parricides 
from  every  quarter,  sacrilegious 
rascals,  persons  convicted  011  te- 
gal  triais,  or  fearing  a  trial  be- 
cause  of  their  crii.ies  ;  and  fur- 
ther,  they  whom  their  hand  or 
tongue  maintained  by  perjury,  or 
bloodshed  of  citizens ;  finally  all 
whom  icickedness,  want,  or  a 
guilty  conscience  disquieted ;  these 
were  Catiline^s  nearest  and  in- 
limate  friends.  And  if  any  as 
yet  free  from  a  fault  fell  into 
his  acquaintance ;  by  daily  con- 
verse,  and  enticemenls,  he  was 
easily  made  equal  and  like  to  the 
rest.     But  he  courted  chiejiy  the 


EXPLANATOHY  NOTES. 


XIV.  Ftagitiorujn  atque  facinnrurn]  are  here  put  for  flagitiosorum  and 
facinorosorum ;  as  cap.  xxiv.  servitia  is  put  for  servi,  and  cap.  xxxvi.  vicini- 
tas  for  vicini,  cap.  xlviii,  conjuratio  for  conjurati,  and  eommonly  nobilitas 
for  nobiles,  juventus  for  juvenes,  &c.  i.  e.  the  abstmct  for  the  concrete. 

"2.  Qukumque  impudicus~[  Pathicus,  sive  qui  patitur  muliebria  sic  proprie 
vocatur.  Justin  VIII,  cap.  vi.  Alexandrum  ad  stupri  coruueiudinem  per~ 
jndit,  et  impudicum  fccit  untequam  regem, 
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^iTiciebatur.  |  Sed  maxume 
adolescentium  familiarita- 
tes  adpetebat:  eorum  ani- 
mi  molles  et  setate.  fluxi, 
dolis  liaud  difficulter  capi- 
ebantur.  Nam,  uti  cujus- 
que  studium  ex  aatale  fla- 
grabat,  aliis  seorta  pigebe- 
te ;  aliis  canes  atque  equos 
mercari;  postremo,  neqne 
sumtui,  neque  moclestias 
suae  parcere,  dum  illos  ob- 
noxios  fidosque  faceret. 
Scio  fuisse  nonuullos,  qui 
ita  agstuniareut,  juventu- 
tem,  quge  domum  Catilinae 
frequeutabat,  parum  ho- 
neste  pudicitiam  habuisse; 
sed  ex  aliis  rebus  magis, 
quam  quod  cuiquam  com- 
pertum  foret,  hajc  fama 
valebat. 

XV.  Jam  pritnum,  ado- 
lescens  Catilina  multa  ne- 
fanda  stupra  fecerat,  cum 
virgine  nobili,  cum  saeer- 
dote  Vestae,  aiia  hujusce- 
modi  contra  jus  fasque. 
Postremd,  captus  amore 
A.urelia3  Orestillaj,  cujus 
praeter    formam,    nihil    uni- 


friendship  of  the  youvg  men : 
their  rninds  behig  sujt  and  plia- 
ble  by  reason  of  their  age,  were 
catched  with  no  difficulty  by  his 
stratagems.  For,  as  everi)  one1* 
fancy,  according  to  his  age,  iras 
fired,  he  furnished  whores  to 
some  ;  bought  dogs  and  horses 
for  others  ;  in  fine,  he  spared 
neilher  cost,  nor  his  own  repu- 
tation,  provided  he  could  malce 
them  subject  and  trusty.  I 
know  there  were  so?ne,  who 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  youth, 
who  jreauenttd  Caliline^s  house, 
were  engaged  in  uunatural 
iewdness ;  but  this  rumour 
prevailed,  more  on  accounl  of 
other  things,  than  that  it  ivas 
discovered  for  certain  by  any 
one. 

XV.  bi  the  first  place,  Cati- 
line,  when  a  young  fellow, 
had  commilted  mantj  abominable 
whoredoms,  with  a  ludtj  of  qua- 
lity,  uilh  a  Vestal  nun,  and 
other  pranks  of  this  rtature, 
contrary  to  law  and  religion. 
At  lasl,  smitten  uilh  a  passion 
jor    Aurelia    Orestitla,     nolhing 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Obnoxios  fidosque]  Arbitrio  suo  subjectos,  el  Jitleles,  ut  ibi  limnr,  hic 
amor  esset  obsequii  cuussa.  Both  these  words  denote  an  attachment  to  one's 
interest;  the  former,  such  as  proceeds  from  fear,  in  this  place,  tliat  aris- 
ing  from  Catiline's  knowledge  of  their  guilt;  and  the  latter,  such  as  Hows 
from  the  motive  of  love. 

XV.  1.  Cum  sacerdote  Vesta]  Tiie  Vestal  virgins,  four  in  number, 
were  instituted  by  Numa.  Their  ottice  was  to  attend  upon  the  rites  of  the 
goddess  Vesia,  tlie  chief  part  whereof  was  tiw  preservation  of  the  saered 
fire.  If  any  of  them  proved  with-child,  she  was  bnried  alive  ;  and  tlie  man 
who  violated  her  honour,  was  thouglit  guilty  of  thc  most  wicked  aiul 
heinous  crime.     See  Kennet's  Ant.  b.  II.  chap.  vi. 

*.  Contra  jus  fasque]  Jm  lex  humana  cst;  fas  lex  divina.  Ibidor.  V. 
orig.  cap.  ii. 
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quam  bonus  laudavit ; 
quod  ea  nubere  illi  dubita- 
bat  timens  privignum  a- 
dulta  setate :  pro  certo  cre- 
ditur,  necalo  filio,  vacu- 
am  domum  scelestis  nup- 
tiis  fecisse.  Quae  quidem 
res  mihi  in-primis  videtur 
caussa  fuisse  facinoris  ma- 
turandi.  Namque  animus 
impurus,  dis  hominibus- 
que  infestus,  neque  vigi- 
liis  neque  quietibus  sedari 
poterat :  ita  conscieutia 
mentam  excitam  vastabat. 
Igitur  colos  exsanguis,  fce- 
di  oculi,  citus  modo,  mo- 
do  tardus  incessus ;  pror- 
•ms  in  facie  vultuque  ve- 
cordia  inerat. 

XVI.  Sed  juventutem, 
quam,  ut  supra  diximus, 
illexerat,  multis  modis 
mala  facinora  edocebat. 
Ex  illis  testes  signatoresque 
falsos  commodare;  fidem, 
fortunas,  pericula  vilia  ha- 
bere ;  post,  ubi  eorum  fa- 
mam  atque  pudorem  at- 
triverat,  majora  alia  impe- 
rabat :  si  caussa  peccandi 
in  praesens  minus  suppete- 
bat,  nihilo  minus  insontes, 
sicuti  sontes,  circumvenire, 
jugulare,  scilicet  ne  per 
otium  torpescerent  manus 
aut  animus,  gratuito  po- 
tius  malus  atque  crudelis 
erat.       His     amicis     sociis- 


in  whom  a  good  man  ever  com- 
mended  but  her  beauty ;  because 
she  scrupled  Lo  marrij  him,  for 
fear  of  /»'s  son,  now  at  man7s 
estale  ;  it  i$  believed  for  certain, 
that  he  made  an  empty  house  for 
the  impious  match,  by  murder- 
ing  his  son.  IVhich  thing,  to 
me  indeed,  seems  chiefly  to  have 
been  the  reason  of  his  hastening 
on  the  plot.  For  his  polluted 
soul,  at  enmity  with  gods  and 
men,  could  neither  be  quiettd  by 
watching  nor  rest :  a  guilty 
conscience  so  harrassed  his  dis- 
tracted  mind.  Accordingly  his 
complexion  was  pale,  his  eyes 
ghastly,  his  gait  someiimes  quick, 
sometimes  slow :  there  was  a 
farious  wildness  in  his  face  and 
countenance  throughout. 

XVI.  Now  he  trained  up  the 
youth,  whom  he  had  seduced,  as 
we  said  above,  lo  crimes,  by 
various  methods.  From  among 
them  he  furnished  oul  false  wit-  « 
nesses,  and  signers  of  forged 
deeds;  taught  them  to  set  light 
by  their  honour,  estates,  and 
danger ;  afterwards,  when  he 
had  rubbed  off  any  regard  thexf 
had  to  character  and  modesly, 
he  enjoined  them  other  greater 
villainies  ;  if  an  occasion  of  do- 
ing  mischief  did  not  offer  at  pre- 
senl,  nothing  the  less  of  this,  he 
set  them  on  to  waylay  and 
murder  those  who  had  done  him 
no  injury,  as  much  as  if  th&y 
had,     that    is,     lest    their   kandz  . 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XVI.  1,  Circumvenire,  jugidare)  These  words,  as  to  their  construction, 
depend  upon  imperabat,  which  is  here  understood, 

CS 
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que  confisus  Catilina,  si-  or  mind  should  soften  through 
mul  quod  ass  alienum  per  disuse,  he  was  rather  wicked 
omnis  terras  ingens  erat,  and  cruel  for  nought.  Catitine 
et  quod  plerique  Sullani  confiding  in  these  friends  and 
milites,  largius  suo  usi,  ra-  accomplices,  withal  knowing 
pinarum  et  victoriae  veteris  that  the  debts  through  all  coun- 
memores,  civile  bellum  ex-  tries  were  great,  and  that  most 
optabant ;  opprimundae  rei-  of  SalUis  soldiers,  having  spent 
publicae  consilium  cepit.  what  they  had  of  their  own  too 
In  Italia  nullus  exercitus :  prodigaliy,  and  mindful  of  their 
Cu.  Pompeius  in  extremis  spoils  and  former  success,  were 
terris  bellum  gerebat:  ipsi  wishing  for  a  civil  war ;  en- 
consulatum  petundi  mag-  tered  into  a  design  of  ruining  the 
na  spes ;  senatus  nihil  sa-  commonwealth.  There  was  no 
ne  intentus  :  tutae  tran-  army  in  ltaly ;  Cn.  Pompey  was 
quillaeque  res  omnes:  sed  ea  carrying  on  a  war  in  very  re- 
prorsus   opportuna  Catilinse.     mote  countries :    he  himself  had 

big  hopes  of  standing  candidate 
fur  the  consulship  ;  the  senate  was  heeding  nothing  at  all :  all 
things  were  secure  and  quiet :  now  ihese  circumstances  were 
exceedingly  favourabie  for  Caliline. 

XVII.     Igitur,       circiter         XVII.    Wherefore,    about  ihe 
Kakndas    Junias,     L.   Cae-    first  of  June,   L.  Casar  and  C. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  In  extremis  terris]  In  Pontus  and  Armenia,  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

3.  Conmlatum  petundi  mapia  spes]  Every  one  was  not  at  liberty  to  stand 
candidate  for  this  high  office :  and  probably  thefe  was  something  in  Cati- 
}ine's  case  which  disqualified  him  at  present,  and  which  he  was  in  hopes  of 
getting  removed,  and  so  be  in  a  condition  to  set  up  for  the  consulate.  This 
conjecture  is  strongly  snpported  by  what  is  said  to  this  purpose  in  cap.  xviii. 

XVII.  1.  Kalendas  Ju,nias~\  The  Itomans  had  three  remarkable  days  iu 
each  nionth,  from  which  all  the  rest  were  denominated  and  computed,  viz. 
the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.' 

In  every  month  the  first  day  was  called  kalendce.  In  the  months  March, 
May,  July,  and  October,  the  seventh  day  was  called  nonrc,  and  the  fifteenth 
idus.  But  in  all  the  other  months  of  the  year  the  fiftli  day  was  called 
nonce,  and  the  thirteenth  idus- 

In  reckoning,  they  went  backward  in  this  manner.  The  day  preceding 
the  kalends,  nones,  or  ides,  was  called  pridie  kalendas,  or  jiridie  kalendarum, 
pridie  nonas  or  nonarum,  pridie idus  or  iduum.  The  day  before  this  was  called 
tertio  kalendas,  nonas,  idus,  i.  e.  tertio  die  ante  kalendas,  nonas,  iJus,  reck- 
.oning  inclusively :  or  it  was  expressed  thus,  tertio  kalendarum,  nortarum, 
idvum,  i.  e.  tertiodie  katcndcrurt,  &c. 
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sare   et    C.  Figuio  Consuli-  Figulus  being  Consuls,  atjir&t  he 

bu«,    primo   singulos    adpel-  addressed     cuch    aparl ;      tncou- 

lare:      hortari     alios,      alios  raged    some,     tritd    olhers  :     in- 

teiHare :     opes    suas,    iunpa-  formed  them   of  hi*  strengik,  of 

ratam     rempublicam,     mag-  the    governnitnis    being     unpro- 

na      praemia       conjurationis  vided,    and   the  gieat  advanta^es 

docere.       Ubi     satis    explo-  of    the    conspiracy,       Wken    the 

rata    sunt,    quae    vohiit;    in  things   u-ere   SHffhvenlly  searched 

unum        omnis       convocat,  iutu,    wkick    he     designed :      he 

quibus,   maxuma    necessitu-  summons  all  to  one  meetvig,  wko 

do,     et   plurimum    audaciae.  were  under  the  grealest  djjJLcul- 

E6   convenere   senatorii   or-  ties,     and     had     most     coarage. 

dinis      P.     Lentulus     Sura,  Thither  assembled,    of  the   sena- 

P.    Autronius,      L.    Cassius  torian  ordtr,    P.  Lentuius  Sura, 

Longinus,       C.      Cethegus,  P.    Autronius,    L.  Cassius   Lon- 

P.   et    Servius   Sulla,     Ser-  ginus,     C.    Cethegus,     P.    Sulla, 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

Thus  January  lst  vvas  called  kulendce  Januarii,  or,  using  tlie  moeth'a 
name  adjectively,  lcalenda:  Jannaria.  Tlie  last  of  December  was  called 
pridic  katenctas,  or  kalendnrum,  Januarii,  or  adjeetively,  pritiie  kalendus 
Jinuarias.  December  the  SOth  was  lenio  kalendus  Januarii  or  Jmuarias. 
Deeember  29th  was  quarto  kalendas  Januarias,  aiul  so  backward  to 
December  14th,  which  was  decimo  nono  kalendas  Jamiarias.  The  15th 
was  idus  Decepibris,  tlie  12th  was  pridie  idus  or  iduum  Dccembris,  the  1  lt'i 
wai  tertio  idus  Decembris ;  and  so  on  to  the  5th,  wliich  was  nun<e 
Decsmbris.  The  4th  was  pridie  nonas  or  nonarum  Dccembris,  tlie  3d  was 
tcrtio  nonas  or  nonarum  Decembris,  the  2d  was  quarto  nonas  Deccmb/is, 
and  the  lst  was  katendce  Decembris.  The  last  of  November  was  pridie 
kalendas  Decembris  or  Decembrias,  &c.  Here  observe,  that  the  names 
of  all  the  months  are  used  either  substantively  or  adjectively,  except 
Apriiis,  which  is  used  substantively  only. 

In  teap  yeur,  whieh  is  every  fourth  year,  February  hath  29  days,  and 
both  the  24th  and  25th  are  called  the  sixth  of  t/te  Kalends  rf  March : 
and  hence  this  year  was  called  bissextilis. 

The  following  verses  show  the  number  of  days  in  each  month,  and 
contain  a  summary  of  what  has  been  said.  The  table  represents  the 
manner  of  computation  :  in  which  obscrve,  that  tlie  numbers  refer  tj  thc 
words  below  them. 

Junius,  Aprilis,  Septem^ue,  Novemywr,  Iricenus, 
Unum  plus  reliqui ;  Februus  tenet  octo  viginti; 
At  si  bissextusfaerit,  superadditur  umis. 
"         Tu  firimum  mensis  lucem,  dia  esse  katendas. 
Sex  Maius  nonas,  October,  Julius,  et  Mors, 
Quatuor  nt  reliqui ;  dabit  idu.;  quilibei  octo, 
Omnes  pmt  idus  luces  dic  esse  katendas, 
.Xomen  sortin  debent  a  mense  sequenti. 
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vii  filii,  L.  Vargiinteius,  and  Strvius  Su'la,  the  sons  of 
Q.  Annius,  IVJ.  Porcius  Servius,  L.  Vargunteius,  Q. 
Laeca,     L.    Bestia,    Q.    Cu-     diunus,    M.  Porcius  Leca,    L. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


A  TAELE  of  the  Kale>u>s,   Nones,  and  ] 

DES. 

=>  a 

April,  June, 

Jan.  August, 

March,  May, 

February. 

H 

Sept.  Nov. 

December. 

July,  October. 

i 

Kalenriae. 

Kalenda?. 

Kalendae. 

Kalendae. 

2 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

3 

nr. 

III. 

V. 

III. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

Prid.  Non. 

IV. 

Prid.  No. 

.5 

Nona?. 

Nonae. 

III. 

Nona;. 

6 

VIII. 

VIII. 

Prid.  Non. 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

VII. 

Nonas. 

VII. 

8 

VI. 

vr. 

VIII. 

VI. 

9 

V. 

V. 

VII. 

V. 

10 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

11 

III. 

iii. 

V. 

III. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

Prid.  Id. 

IV. 

Prid.  Id. 

13 

Idus. 

Idus. 

III. 

Idus. 

14 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

Prid.  Id. 

XVI. 

15 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

Idus. 

XV. 

16 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

XIV. 

17 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

XIII. 

18 

XIV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XII. 

19 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XI. 

20 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

X. 

21 

XI. 

XII. 

XII. 

IX. 

22 

X. 

XI. 

XI. 

VIII. 

23 

IX. 

X. 

X. 

VII. 

24 

VIII. 

IX. 

IX. 

VI. 

25 

VII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

V. 

26 

VI. 

VII. 

VII. 

IV. 

27 

V. 

VI. 

VI. 

III. 

28 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

Prid.  Kal. 

29 

III. 

IV. 

IV. 

Martii. 

30 

Prid.  Kal. 

III. 

III. 

31 

Mens.  seq. 

Prid.  Kal. 
Mens.  seq. 

Prid.  Kal. 
Mens.  seq. 

Komulus  began  his  months  always  upon  the  first  day  of  the  new 
moon,  and  on  this  day  one  of  the  inferior  priests  used  to  assemble  the 
people  in  the  Capito),  and  call  over  as  many  days  as  there  were  between 
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rius:    preterea,   ex    equestri  Bestia,    Q.    Curius ;     moreover, 

ordine,    M.   Fulvius   Nobi-  of    the     equeslrian     onhr,     M. 

lior,     L.    Statilius,    P.    Ga-  Fulvius   Nobitior,    L.    Startilius, 

binius    Capitoj    C.    Come-  P.  Gubinius  Cupito,    C.    Corne- 

lius :    ad  hoc,    multi  ex  co-  lius :    besides,    many  out   of  the 

loniis    et    municipiis,     domi  colonies  and  free  toicns,  men  oj 

nobiles.       Erant      preeterea  figure    in    their     own     country. 

complures       paullo      occui-  There     were     likevcise     a     good 

UUs    consilii    hujusce    parti-  muny    nublemen,     a    tiule    vwrt 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE3. 

iliat  and  tlie  nones :  and  so  fiom  the  old  verb  calo,  derived  from  the 
Greek  x.c.Xa,  to  call,  the  first  day  of  the  month  had  the  name  of  kalendce. 
Biit  this  custom  continued  only  till  tue  year  of  Rome  450,  when  Cn. 
Flavius,  tlie  curule  cediie,  ordered  the  fasti  or  kalendar  to  be  tixed  up  in 
public  places,  that  every  body  might  know  the  times  and  returns  of  the 
festivals. 

The  nonce  were  so  calied,  because,  reckoning  inclusively,  therearenine 
days  from  them  to  the  ides. 

The  ide.i  fell  uear  about  the  middle  of  the  month ;  and  the  word  is 
derived  froijg  iduare,  an  obsolete  verb,  borrowed  from  the  Etrurian 
language,   which  signilies  to  divide. 

.  The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  and  hence  the 
Latin  proverb  ad  kalcndas  Grcecrts,  is  used  to  signify  a  time  that  will  never 
happen :  particularly  Augustus,  when  speaking  of  desperate  debtors, 
used,  in  a  facetious  manner,  to  say,  ad  kalendas  Grcecas  soluluros,  as  we 
learn  from  Sueton.      Aug.  cap.  87. 

2.  Ex  equestri  ordine]  The  equilcs  or  Roman  knights  were  at  first  no 
other  than  the  life-guards  of  Romulus,  consisting  of  500  young  men,  and 
called  celoes,  a  ministerii  celeritale.  Tarquinius  Priscus  afterward 
increased  their  number  to  GOO.  But  they  had  no  authority,  and  made  no 
figure  in  tlie  state  till  A.  U.  631,  when  G.  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the 
commons,  found  means  to  transfer  the  power  of  judging  corrupt  magis- 
trates  from  the  senate  to  the  equiles.  This  produced  a  remarkable  charige 
in  the  government.  The  Roman  citi/.ens  caine  now  to  consist  of  thrte 
orders,  viz.  the  senalorian,  equestrian,  and  plebeian,  and  persons  were 
admitted  into  the  two  former  according  to  their  fortunes.  One  that  was 
worth  SOO  sestertia  was  capahle  of  being  chosen  a  senator ;  one  that 
had  400  might  be  taken  into  the  equestrian  order.  These  cquilcs  or 
knights  had  a  gold  ring  and  a  horse  allowed  tliem  at  the  puhlic  charge. 

5.  Ex  coloniis  et  municipiis\  Colonicc  were  towns,  states,  or  comrnuiii- 
ties,  where  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  liad  been  transplanted  From 
Rome,  whp,  mingling  with  the  natives,  obtained  the  cliief  authority,  and 
managed  the  administration  according  to  the  Roman  laws.  Xlunicipin 
(eommonly  rendered  free  towns,  infranchised  tovvns,  lianse  towns,  or 
borough  towns)  were  corporations  or  eities,  who,  for  their  good  services, 
or  upon  otlier  consideraiions,  were  allowed  tlie  use  of  their  own  laws,  anci 
,it  the  same  time  honoured  with  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,     See  Kennet,  b,  iv.  ch.  16. 
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cipes  nobiles,  quos  magis 
dominationis  spes  hortaba- 
tur,  quam  inopia,  aut  alia 
necessitudo.  Ceterum  ju- 
ventus  pleraque,  sed  ma- 
xume  nobilium,  Catilinas 
inceptis  favebat,  quibus  in 
otio  vel  magnifice,  vel 
molliter  vivere  copia  erat, 
incerta  pro  certis,  bellum 
quam  pacem,  malebant. 
Fuere  item  ea  tempestate, 
qui  crederent  M.  Licini- 
um  Crassum  non  ignarum 
ejus  consilii  fuisse;  quia 
Cn.  Pompeius  invisus  ipsi 
magnum  exercitum  ducta- 
bat,  cujusvi3  opes  voluisse 
contra  illius  potentiam 
crescere;  simul  confisum, 
si  conjuratio  valuisset,  fa- 
cile  apud  illos  principem 
se  fore. 

XVIII.  Sed  antea  item, 
conjuravere  panci  contra 
rempublicam,  in  quibus 
Catilina,  de  qua  quam  ve- 
rissume  potero  dicam.  L. 
Tullo,  M.  Lepido  Con- 
sulibus,  P.  Autronius  et 
P.  Sulla,  designati  Consu- 
les,    legibus    ambitus  inter- 


coverlly  associates  in  this  plot, 
whom  the  hopes  of  power  prompt- 
ed  more  than  want,  or  any  o- 
the.r  necessity.  Morevvcr,  most 
of  the  youth,  but  especially  thbse 
o/  quality,  favoured  Catiline's 
enterprise,  they  who  had  it  in 
thtir  power  to  Live  in  quiet,  ei- 
thcr  splendidly  or  delicately, 
preferred  uncertainties  to  cer- 
tainties,  war  to  peace.  There 
were  too,  at  that  time,  who  be- 
lieved  that  M.  Licinius  Crassus 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  design ; 
because  Cn.  Pompey,  a  man  o- 
dious  to  him,  had  the  command 
of  a  great  army,  and  he  would 
have  bcen  pleased  that  any  oneys 
interest  should  be  hicreased  in 
opposition  to  his  power ;  withal 
trusting,  if  the  con^iracy  suc- 
ceeded,  that  he  might  casily  be 
chief  amongst  them.  # 

XVIII.  But  likcwise  lefore 
this,  a  few  had  entered  into  a 
conjederacy  ugainsl  the  slate,  a- 
mong  wJiom  Caiiline,  of  which 
I  shall  give  an  account  icith  as 
much  truth  as  I  can.  JVhen  L. 
Tullusj  and  M.  Lepidus  were 
Consuls,  P.  Aulronius  and  P. 
Sufla,  Consuls  elect,   being  tried 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XVIII.  1.  T)e  qua\  sciz.  conjwaliohk  rcferring  to  the  vcrb  conmravSre, 
'2.  Designati  Comu'es]  The  Consuls  were  chosen  about  the  etid  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August,  but  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of 
January  following;  during  which  time  they  were  called  Cunsules  designati, 
and  in  poiut  of  honour  had  the  precedence  of  all  the  senators.  N'.  B. 
These  words  have  been  oniitted  in  Cortius's  edition  through  inadvertency, 
a->  appears  from  his  notes ;  and  therefore  I  have  restored  tliein. 

3,  Legibus  avibitus]   Ambirc  is  to  go  about  and  caress  the  pcople  for 
tlieir  votes ;    and  crimtn  ambifds  was  wlien  any  one  made  usc  of  bribes, 
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rogati  pocnas  dederant. 
Post  paullo  Catilina,  pe- 
ctmiarum  repetundarum 

reus,  prohibitus  erat  con- 
sulatum  petere ;  quod  in- 
tra  legitumos  dies  profiteri, 
nequiverit.  Erat  eodetn 
tempore  Cn.  Piso,  ado- 
lescens  nobilis,  summae  au- 
daciai,  egens,  factiosus, 
quem  ad  perturbandam 
•rempublicam  inopia  atque 
mali  mores  stimulabant. 
Cum  hoc  Catilina  et  Att- 
tronius,  consilio  commu- 
nicato,  parabant,  in  Capi- 
tolio,  Calendis  Januariis,  L. 
Cottam  et  L.  Torquatum 
Consules  interficere ;  ipsi, 
tascibus  correptis,  Pisonem 
cum  exercitu  ad  obtinen- 
das  duas  Hispanias  mitte- 
re.  Ea  re  cognita,  rursus 
in  *Nonas  Februarias  con- 
silium  caedis  stranstulerant. 
Jam  tum  non  Consulibus 
modo,  sed  plerisque  Senato» 
^ribus,  perniciem  macbina- 
baotur.  Quod  ni  Catilina 
maturasset  pro  curia  signum 
socii9    dare ;     eo    die,    post 


bu  the  laws  against  bribery  in 
suing  for  qffices,  had  undergnne 
the    penallies.  A    liitle    after 

this  Catiline,  being  accused  of 
extorlion  in  the  provinces,  was 
vot  allowed  to  stand  candidute 
for  the  consulate ;  becuuse  he 
could  not  enler  his  name  within 
the  daus  prescribed  bi)  law. 
There  ivus  at  the  same  time  one 
Cft.  Piso,  a  young  nobleman,  of 
great  boldness,  needy  and  fac- 
iious,  whom  poverty  and  vici- 
ous  morals  excited  to  distttrb  the 
government.  fViih  him  Cuti- 
iiut  and  Aulroraus  entering  into 
a  cabid,  came  to  a  resolution  to 
ussassinate  in  the  Capilol,  upon 
the  jirst  of  Januaru,  L.  Cotta 
and  L.  Torquatus  the  Consuls ; 
and  they,  seizing  the  fasces, 
were  to  send  Piso  with  an  army 
to  take  possession  of  the  two 
Spains.  The  niatter  bting  dis- 
covered,  they  again  put  off  the 
assassination  plot  tiil  the  nones  of 
Ftbruary.  At  which  time  they 
intended  a  violent  death,  not  on- 
lu  for  the  Consuls,  but  for  most 
of  the  Senators.  Andif  Cutiline 
had  not  been  over  hasty  to   give 
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or  other  base   and    corrupt  methods  for  this  end ;    against  which  many 
severe  kuvs  were  made,  called  leges  ambitus,  or  leges  de  umbitu. 

4.  Pecuniarum.  repelundarum]  Extortion  or  oppression  committed  in 
the  provinces  by  the  provincial  magistrates,  was  callcd  trimen  pecuniaruni 
repetundarum ;  as  being  a  case  wherein  repetition  and  restitution  was 
allowed  by  the  senate  to  the  people  or  party  so  injured. 

5.  Intru  legitumos  dies]  Thirty  days  before  the  day  of  election. 

6.  In  Capitolio  Kalendis]  This  being  the  day  the  Consuls  entered  upon 
their  office,  they  went,  atteuded  by  their  friends,  in  procession  to  the 
Capitol,  to  perform  their  devotion  to  the  gods,  and  implore  their  favor. 

7.  Duas  Hispanias]  The  Citerior.pmd  UUerior ;  or  Terraconensis  and 
B<?tica, 
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conditam  urbem   Romanam,  the  signrd  lo  the  accomplices  6e- 

pessurnum    facinus   patratum  f>re  the   senate-house ;    that   day 

foret.      Quia    nondum    fre-  an  outrage  had   been  commitled, 

qnentes  arrnali  convenerani;  the    most     execruble     that      ever 

ea  ies  consilium  diremit.  happened    since    the   budding   of 

the  cily  Rome.  But  because  no 
greal  vumber  nf  the  conspirators  had  ytt  got  logether,  that  cir- 
cumsfance  broke  thi-.ir  mcusurcs. 

XIX.   Postea  Piso  in  ci-  XIX.    Afterwards    Piso    iras 

teriorem    Hispaniam    Quaes-  serd  Qucestor  with   tht   authoriiy 

tor   pro  Praetore   missus  est,  of     Prator    inlo     hither    Spain, 

adnitente     Crasso  ;        quod  Crassus  ruaking  interest  for  him: 

eum       infestufa       inimicum  because   he   knew  Jiirn   to   be   an 

Cn.     Pompeio      cognoverat.  implacable    enemy    to    Cn.  Poni- 

Neque    tamen   senatus    pio-  pey.     Nor  ytt  did  the  senate  un- 

vinciam      invitus      dederat :  willingly    bestow    the    prvvince ; 

quippe      fcedum      hominem  because  they  inclined  such  a  scan- 

a  republica  procul    esse  vo-  dalous  fellow  should  be  at  a  dis- 

lebat  :       simui,     quia     boni  tance  from  the  seat    of    govern- 

quamplures      praesidium     in  ment :  aho  because  u  grtat  viany 

eo    putabant:     et    jam    tum  worthy    men    placed    a    stcutit., 

potentia    Cn.    Pompeii    for-  in  him :  for   tven,  b>/  this  time, 

midolosa    erat.     Sed   is  Pi-  the  poicer   of    Cn.   Pompey  was 

so,     in    provinciam    ab     e-  formidable.     But    this    Piso,    as 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XIX.  1.  Q,ua:stor~\  The  Qua?stor  was  a  kind  of  Lord  Treasurer,  who' 
attentied  the  army,  had  the  charge  of  the  puhlic  money,  and  of  the 
plunder  that  was  nol  given  to  the  soldiers.  This  vas  the  first  and  lowest 
office  in  the  commonwealth ;  persons  were  admitted  to  it  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years. 

2.  Pm  Pratore]  The  Pra?tors  at  Rome  were  superintendents  of  the 
courts  of  justice :  of  whom  there  were  two ;  the  one  applied  himself 
whoily  to  the  distrihution  of  justice  among  the  citizens,  and  had  the  name 
of  Prcetor  urbrmus  ;  the  other  appointed  judges  in  all  matters  relating  to 
foreigners,  and  was  called  Prcctor  peregrimis.  The  provincial  Pranors 
(and  most  of  the  provinces,  cxcept  the  livo  allotted  for  the  Consuls,  were 
governed  by  Praetors)  were  not  only  supreme  judges  in  all  matters  withio 
their  own  provinces,  but  had.  when  occasion  required,  the  command  of 
armies;  and  were  in  all  respects  invested  with  the  same  authority  in  their 
own  provinces  and  armies,  as  the  Consuls  were  in  theirs.  A  person  sent 
to  orhciatc  in  lieu  of  the  Consul  or  Praetor,  was  called  Proconsul  or 
Propra?tor ;  or  writing  separately,  he  was  said  to  be  missus  pro  Consule 
or  pro  Prcetorc. 

5.  In  provinciam~\  must  be  explained  here  intra  provinciam,  or  in 
provincid  .•  for  we  are  assured  from  other  authors,  that  Piso  was  killtd 
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quitibus  Hispanis,  quos  in 
exercitu  ductabat,  iter  fa- 
ciens,  occisus  est.  Sunt 
qui  ita  dicunt,  imperia  e- 
jU3  injusta,  superba,  cru- 
detia,  barbarqs  nequivisse 
pati :  alii  autem,  equites 
illos,  Cn.  Pompeii  veteres 
fidosque  clientes,  volunta- 
te  ejus  Pisonem  adgressos: 
numquam  Hispanos  pras- 
terea  tale  facinus  fecisse, 
sed  imperia  saeva  multa  an- 
tea  perpessos.  Nos  eam  rem 
in  medio  relinquemus.  De 
superiori  conjuratione  satis 
dictum. 

XX.  Catilina,  ubi  eos, 
quos  paullo  ante  memora- 
vi,  convenisse  videt;  tamet- 
si  cum  singulis  multa  sse- 
pe  egerat;  tamen  in  rem 
fore  credens  universos  ad- 
pellare  et  cohortari,  in  ab- 
ditam  partem  sedium  sece- 


he  icas  upon  a  journey,  was  as~ 
sassinated  in  the  province  by  the 
Spanish  horse,  whom  he  had  iri 
his  army.  There  are  who  say, 
that  the  barbarians  could  not 
endure  his  unreasonable,  haugh- 
ty,  cruel  orders:  but  others  say 
these  horse,  being  old  and  trusly 
clients  of  Cn.  Pompey,  did  al- 
taclc  Piso  at  his  desire :  that  the 
Spaniards  had  never  committed 
such  afact  in  time  past,  but  had 
borne  with  many  severe  ordtrs 
before  now.  We  shall  leave  the 
matter  undetermined^  There  is 
enough  said  of  the  Jirst  conspi- 
racy. 

XX.  Catiline,  when  he  sees 
those  assembled,  whom  I  mention- 
ed  a  litlle  before  ;  though  he  had 
often  dealt  much  with  each  of 
them  separateiu  ;  yet  believing  it 
would  be  for  his  interest  to  be- 
spealc  and  encourage  all  of  them 
together,    relires   into   a  private 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

in  Spain,  and  not  upon  the  road  thither.  This  appears  too  from  Sallust 
himself,  cap.  xxi.  where  Catiline  tells  the  conspirators,  esse  in  Hispania 
Pisonern ;  which  he  could  not  have  said,  had  he  been  murdered  by  the 
way.  Nor  need  the  construction  surprise  us,  for  not  only  Sallust,  but 
several  other  authors,  especially  the  ancients,  make  frequently  the 
preposition  in  govern  the  accusative  or  ablalive  promiscuously,  without 
regard  to  grammatical  motion  and  rest.  Cap.  xi.  Exercitum,  quetn 
\n  Asiam  ductaverat.  Jug.  cap.  cxii.  Cuni  talem  vimm  in  postestatein 
haberet.  Plaut.  Cas.  act  ii.  sc.  iii.  ver.  26.  Ubi  in  lustra  jacuisti. 
Terent.  Eunuch.  act  ii.  sc.  ii.  ver.  29.  In  tantum  honorem  esse. 
Quinctil.  VI.  cap.  ii.  p.  523.  Neque  enim  sunt  molus  in  nostram 
potestatem . 

4.  Cn.  Pompeii  veleres  fidosque  clientes)  This  is  a  pure  hexameter.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Sallust  calls  these  Spaniards  here  clientes  Ponipeii  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  because  Pompey  was  their  patron.  The 
meaning  rather  is,  that  Pompey  had  attached  them  to  his  interest  by 
spccial  favours.  And  such  Cassar,  J  Civ.  cap.  lxxv.  calls  beneficiarii. 
St-e  cap.  xxxi.  note  6. 

5.  In  medio  relinquemus]  Nec  affirmabimus,  nec  negabimus,  ita  ut 
suum  cuique  liberum  sit  jud:?ium. 
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dit:  atque  ibi,  omnibus 
arbitris  procul  amotis,  o- 
rationem  hujuscemodi  ha- 
buit. 

'  Ni  virtus  fidesque  ves- 
tra  spectata  mihi  forent, 
nequidquam  opportuna  res 
cecidisset;  spes  magna,  do- 
minatio  in  manibus  frustra 
fuissent :  neque  ego  per 
ignaviam,  aut  vana  inge- 
nia,  incerta  pro  certis  cap- 
tarem.  Sed  quia  multis 
et  niagnis  tempestatibus 
vos  cognovi  fortes  fidosque 
mihi ;  eo  animus  ausus 
rr.axumum  atqu*  pulcher- 
rumum  facinus  incipere : 
simul  quia  vobis,  eadem 
mihi,  bona  malaque  in- 
teliexi  :  nam  idem  velle  at- 
que  nolie,  ea  demum  fir- 
ma  amicitia  est,//Sed  ego, 
qtiae  mente  agifavi,  omnes 
jam  antea  diversi  audistis. 
Cterum  mihi  in  dies  ma- 
gis  animus  accenditur, 
cum  considero,  quae  con- 
ditio  vitae  futura  sit,  nisi 
nosmet  ipsi  vindicamus  in 
libertatem.  Nam  post- 
quam  respublica  in  pau- 
corum  jus  atque  ditionem 
eoncessit;  semper  illis  re- 
ges,  tetrarchae  vectigales 
esse :  populi,  nationes  sti- 
pendia  pendere:  cteri  om- 
nes,     strenui,      boni,      no- 


part  of  the  house :  and  there^ 
all  witnesses  being  removed  at  u 
distance,  he  made  a  speech  to  this 
purpose. 

4  Unless     your     courage     and 

fdelity  were   known   to  me,    this  - 

lucky  opportunity  had  fallen   out 

in   vuin ;    vast  hopes  and  domi- 

nion  had  been  in  our  hands  to  r\o 

purpose  :    nor  would  I  grasp  at 

uncertainlies  in   place  of   things 

certain,    by  the    help  of  men  of 

unactive  aud  Jickle  ttmpers.     But 

because  I  have  found  you  valiant 

and  faithful  to   me   upon    many 

and  important   occasions  :  there- 

fore  viy  mind  has  dared  to  set  on 

foot  a  very  great  and  vtry  gh- 

rious  enterprize :     and  also,    be- 

cause  I  understood  that  the  things 

that  wtre  good  and  bad  for  you, 

were  the  same  to  me  :  for  to  tike 

and  dislike  the  sams   thing,  that 

above  ail  is  strongfriendship.  But 

all  of  you  before  now  haveheard 

separately,     what    1    have     pro- 

jecled    in    my   mind.     Moreover 

my  resolution  is   more  animated 

from  day  to  day,  when  I  consi- 

der,  what  our  state  of    life   will 

be,    unless    we    restore   ourselves 

to    iiberty.     For    since    the    go- 

vernment  came  under  the  power 

and     management    of    a    few ; 

kings,     letrarchs     are    tribulary 

to  them  :  states  and  nations  pai) 

them  taxes  :     all  the  resl  of    us, 

brave  men,    worthy  men,    nobles 
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XX.  1.  Populi  nationes]  Natio  denotes  a  wliole  country  or  piovince; 
papulus,  a  city  or  stale  regulated  by  the  same  laws  ;  so  that  ncitio  is  a 
vord  of  a  more  extensive  signification,  and  may  include  scveral  populi,  as 
"twtio  Teulonum  comprehends  the  popuii  called  /Memanni,  Bavari,  ct 
Sironcs. 
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biles  atque  ignobiles,    vul-  and  commoners,  have  beeti  treat- 

gus    fuiinus,     sine     gratia,  ed     as     mob,      without     interest, 

sine    auctoritate,     his    ob-  wilhout    authority,    in    a   slavish 

noxii,  quibus,  si  respublica  subjection  to  those,   to   whom,   if 

valeret,    formidini   essemus.  the    udministration    were    iri    its 

Itaque    omuis-   gratia,    po-  proper  state,  we  should  be  a  ter- 

tentia,     honos,     divitiae    a-  ror.        Wherefore     all     interest, 

pud  illos  sunt,   aut  ubi  illi  power,   honour,   riches,   are  with 

vblunt:    repulsas  nobis  re-  them,    or   where  theu  please:    to 

liquere,     pericula,     judicia,  us  they  have  left  repulses,   dan- 

egestatem.        Qua3     quous-  gers,  impeachments,  and  poverty. 

que  tandem  pajiemini,   for-  IVhick     indignities     how      long, 

tissumi  viri '^Nonne  emori  pray,    will   you,    the    bravest   of 

per  virtulem'praestat,  quam  men,    tamely   suffer?  s\&    U    not 

vitam    miseram    atque    in-  better   lo   die    by  brdvery,     than 

honestam,    ubi    alienae    su-  bij  dhgrace,    to   lose  a   miserabla 

perbias  ludibrio  fueris,  per-  and    inglorious    life,     after    you, 

dedecus    amittere?     Verum  have  been  the  sport  of  other  meiJs 

enim    vero    pro   deum    at-  iusoltncel     But    surely,     bu    the 

que   hominum  iidem  I    vic-  faith  of  gods  and  men !    we  have 

toria    nobis   iu    manu.      vi-  the   vicloru   in    our    hunds-     our 

get     aetas,     animus     valet:  age  is  fresh,    our  miiuls  are  vi- 

contra    illis,     annis     atque  gorous :    on  the   other  hund,    all 

divitiis,     oinnia     consenue-  things  are   decayed   to   them,    bu 

runt.    taiitummodd    incepto  reason  of  their  years  and  riches. 

opus   est   caeteia    res  expe-  there  isaneedonly  ofabeginuing: 

diet.  'jj  Etenirn    quis    mor-  the  underluking,  once  set  on  foot, 

talium,  cui  virile  ingeni-  will  itself  execute  all  the  rest. 
um,  tolerare  potest,  illis  For  what  morlal,  that  has  the 
divitias  superare,  quas  pro-  spirit  of  a  man,  can  endure, 
fundant  in  extruendo  ma-  that  they  should  have  an  excess 
ri,  et  montibus  coaequandis,  of  wealth  to  squander  auay  in 
nobis  rem  familiarem  etiam  building  up  the  sea,  and  in  le- 
ad  necessaria  deesse?  illos  vtlling  viountains  ;  and  that  a 
binas,  aut  amplius,  domos  private  estute  is  wanting  to  us 
continuare;  nobis  larem  even  for  necessaries  ?  that  theij 
tuunliarem  nusquam  ullum  shoutd  erect  lodgings  in  pairs  or 
essej,  Cum  tabulas,    signa,     more ;     that    we    should    have    a 

T67eumata     emunt ;       nova  private    house    of    our    own    no 

diruunt,       alia      aedificaut  •,  'wherej,     though     theij     purchase 
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2.  Domos  continuare]  est  domcs  domibus  adstruere,    to  wtd  /touse  lo 
/touse. 
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postremo,  omnibus  modis 
pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant; 
tamen  summa.  lubidine  di- 
vitias  vincere  nequeunt. 
At  nobis  domi  inopia,  fo- 
ris  ebs  alienum  :  mala  ree, 
spes  multo  asperior.  deni- 
que,  quid  reliqui  habe- 
mus,  praeter  miseram  ani- 
mam  ?  Quin  igitur  exper- 
giscimini  ?/  En  illa,  illa, 
quam  ^aepe  optastis,  liber- 
tas,  prasterea  divitiae,  de- 
cus,  gloria  in  oculis  sita 
sunt  !  Fortuna  omnia  vic- 
toribus  praemia  posuit. 
Res,  tempus,  pericida,  e- 
gestas,  belli  spolia  magni- 
fica,  magis  quam  oratio, 
hortentur.  Vel  imperatore, 
vel  milite  me  utimini.  neque 
animus,  neque  corpus  a  vo- 
bis  aberit.  Haae  ipsa,  ut 
spero,  vobiscum  Consul  a- 
gam :  nisi  forte  animus 
fallit,  et  vos  servire,  quam 
imperare  parati  estis.' 


as  l  hope :  unless  per, 
Uiiprjisecl  rather  to  be  slaves, 
XXI.  Postquam  accepe- 
re  ea  homines,  quibus  ma- 
la  abunde  omnia  erant,  sed 
neque  res,  neque  spes  bo- 
na  ulla,  tamen  etsi  illis  qui- 
eta  movere,  magna  merces 
videbatur;    tamen    po=tula- 


pictures,  stalues,  and  vessels  oj 
Jine  workmanship ;  pull  down 
neio  fabrics,  buitd  others :  fi- 
natly,  by  all  methods,  raise  and 
consume  iheir  money  ;  ytt  with 
the  hightst  extravagance  they 
are  not  able  to  get  the  bttttr 
oj  thtir  weallh.  But  we  have' 
poverty  al  home,  debts  abroud : 
our  condition  bad,  our  expecla- 
tions  much  more  desperale  ;  to 
conclude,  what  have  we  left, 
except  a  wretched  life?  JVhy 
then  dont  you  rouse  ?  Lo  !  thut 
liberty,  that  glorious  liberly, 
which  you  have  often  wished  for, 
moreover  richts.  honour,  giory, 
are  placed  fuli  in  your  view ! 
Fortune  hath  proposed  ull  re- 
wards  to  the  conquerors.  Muy 
thecase,  the  opportunity,  davgers, 
want,  and  the  noble  spoiis  of 
tvar,  excite  you  more  than  my 
speech.  Use  me  eilher  as  your 
leader  or  fellow  soldier.  veiihtr 
my  heart  or  hand  shall  be  wanting 
to  you.  I  in  quatity  of  Consul 
shalt  execute  thcse  things  with  you, 

7iiy  mind  deceivts  me,  and  you  be 

than  to  C07»»iand.'- 

XXI.  After  the  men  heard 
these  things,  who  had  all  cula- 
mities  in  ubundunce,  but  neithtr 
fortunes,  nor  any  good  exptcta- 
tion,  though  to  (listurb  the  pub- 
lic  trunquiliity,  appeared  to 
them  a  mighty  gratifcaiion  ;    yet 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

5.  Pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant]  A  moribus  belli  tracta  translatio,  quam 
eleganter  exsequitur,  ubi  mox  etiam  vincere  adjitit.  Erit  igitur, 
pecuniam  traliere  idem,  quod  modis  indignis  distrahere ;  et  vexare  idem 
quod  supra,  cap.  xiv.  laccrare,  ita  ut  summam  lubidinem  et  profundendi 
arbitrium  designet,  Idem  genus  elegantia;  est,  quando  Seneca,  agilare 
pecvniam  ;   Statius,  strangulare  opes{  Alartialis,  JlageUare  dixit, 
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re  pleriqae,  uti  proponeret, 
quae  conditio  belli  foret: 
quae  praemia  armis  pete> 
rent:  quid  ubique  opis  aut 
spei  haberent.  Tum  Ca- 
tilina  polliceri  'tabulas  no- 
v:i<,  proscriptionem  locu- 
pletium,  magistratus,  sa- 
cerdotia,  rapinas,  alia 
omnia  quae  bellum  atque 
lubido  victorum  fert.  Pra3- 
terea.  esse  in  Hispania  cite- 
riore  Pisonem,  in  Mauri- 
tania  cum  exercitu  P.  Sit- 
tium  Nucerinum,  consilii 
sui  participes:  petere  con- 
sulatum  C.  Antonium, 
quem  sibi  collegam  fore 
speraret,  hominem  et  fa- 
miliarem,  et  omnibtis  ne- 
eessitudinibus  circumven- 
tum:  eo  Consulem  initium 
agendi  facturum.  Ad  hoc 
maledictis  increpat  omrns 
boniis :  suorum  unumquem- 
que  nominans  laudare;  ad- 
monebat  alium  egestatis, 
alium  cupiditatis  suaa,  com- 
plnres  periculi  aut  ignomi- 
nia3,  multos  victoriae  Sulla- 
i)33,  quibus  ea  praedae  fuerat. 


most  of  them  desired,  that  he 
would  declare  what  were  to  be 
the  terms  of  war :  what  rewards 
they  might  propose  bij  their 
arms ;  what  help  or  hope  theif 
might  reckon  upon,  and  uhere. 
Upon  that  Catiline  promised  re-  I 
missionof  debts,  a  proscriplion  (f 
the  rich,  posts  in  the  magistracy  : 
places  in  the  priesthood,  plun- 
der,  and  ail  other  udvantagcs 
which  war  and  the  uncontrouled 
pleasure  of  conquerors  compre-- 
hend.  Moreover  that  there 
ivas  Piso  in  hither  Spain,  P. 
Sittius  Nucerinus  in  Maurila- 
nia  with  an  army,  both  privij 
to  his  design:  that  C.  Antonius 
stood  candidate  for  the  consulale, 
who  he  hoped  wouid  be  colleague 
to  himself,  a  mnn  bolh  his  inti- 
mate,  jrie.nd,  and  embarrassad 
unlh  all  manner  of  difficuiiits : 
that  therefore  he,  when  choseu 
Consul,  woutd  begin  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  design.  Moreover  h»  ■ 
inveighs  against  every  man  of 
integiity  with  virulenl  tanguage. ; 
and  naming  each  of  his  owu 
partij,  he  commended thtm  ;  put 
one  in  mind  of  poverty,   anoiht  r 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XXI.  1.  Qtdd  ubique]  Sallust  not  only  here,  but  in  sevcral  otlier 
plaees,  puts  ubique  for  et  ubi.  Cap.  xxvii.  Quem  ubique  opporluhuiu 
credebut,  i.  e.  quem  etubi  illum  apportunum  credebal.  Jug.  cap.  lii,  Keque 
remittil,  quid  ubique  hostis  ageret  explorare,  i.  e.  quid  et  ubi  ugeret. 

2.  Tabulas  novas]  Intellige  tabulas  dcbiti  ct  credui,  que  novce  dicuntur 
quando  debitoribus  aas  alienum  remittitur. 

3.  Prascripiionem~]  Proscription,  first  practised  by  Sulla,  was  a  posti;u; 
up  persons'  names  in  public  places,  with  a  promise  pf  a  certain  reward  tu 
;uiy  who  should  murder  them.  And  the  estates  and  goods  of  the  persons 
thus  proscribed  were  confiscated  and  seized. 

4.  Nucerinum]  His  father  was  born  in  the  town  of  Nucena.  in  Italy, 
and  hence  the  son  got  this  sinuv.r.e. 

D3 
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Postquam  omnium  animos 
alacris  videt ;  cohortatus, 
ut  petitionem  suam  curae  ha- 
berent   conventum    dimisit. 

them  to  take  care  of  his  suit 
meeiing. 

XXII.  Fuere  ea  tem- 
pestate,  qui  dicerent,  Catili- 
nam  oratione  habita,  cum 
ad  jusjurandum  popularis 
•sceryris  sui  adigeret,  hu- 
mani  corporis  sanguinem, 
vino  permixtum,  in  pateris 
circumtulisse ;  inde,  cum 
post  exsecrationem  omnes 
degustavissent,  spcuti  so- 
lennibus  sacris  fieri  con- 
suevit,  aperuisse  consilium 
suum,  atque  eo  dictitare, 
fecisse,  quo  inter  se  fidi 
rnagis  forent,  alius  alii 
tanti  facinoris  conscii. 
Nonnulli  ficta  hjec,  multa 
praeterea  existumabant  ab 
iis,.  qui  Cicerouis  invidiam, 
quag  postea  orta  est,  leniri 
credebant  atrocitate  scele- 
ris  eorum,  qui  pcenas  de- 
derant.  Nobis  ea  res  pro 
magnitudine  paium  com- 
perta  tst. 


of  his  covetousness,  several  of 
danger  or  shame ;  and  many  of 
the  victory  of  Sulla,  u-lio  had  gotten 
booty  by  it.  After  he  perceives 
aU  their  spirits  elevated  ;  advisihg 
for  the  consulate,  he  dismissed  the 

XXII.  There  were  at  that 
time,  who  said,  that  Catiline,  after 
making  his  speech,  when  he  obliged 
the  accomplices  of  his  wiclced 
enterprise  to  take  an  oat.h,  handed 
about  in  bowis  the  blood  of  a 
human  body,  mingled  with  wine; 
and  then,  when  after  ihe  oath  alt 
had  tasted  of  it,  as  was  wont  to 
be  done  in  solemn  sacrifices,  he 
laid  open  his  design,  and  they 
gave  out,  thal  he  did  it  for  this 
end,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
trusty  to  one  another,  each  of 
them  being  privy  lo  one  another  of 
sofoul  ajact,  Some  thought  this, 
and  many  things  besides,  were 
invenled  by  those,  who  imagined . 
the  odium  against  Cicero,  ichich 
ajterward  broke  out,  to  be  allayed 
by  the  heinousJiess  of  ihe  villainy 
of  those,  icho  had  svjjered  punish- 
ment,  As  to  this  ajjair  Ihave  not 
found svfficient  evidtnce,  consider- 
ing  the  extraordinary  nature  of  it. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XXII.  1.  Vino  permixlum]  The  ancients  called  this  kind  of  potion 
oflratum. 

2.  Post  exsecralionem~\  Exsecratio  was  the  pronouncing  of  a  solemn 
oatli,  wherein  they  bound  themseives  under  heavy  imprecations  and 
curses,  to  secrecy  and  mutual  fidelity.  Liv.  X.  cap.  xxxviii.  Jurare 
cogebatur  diro  quodam  carmine  ia  exsecrationem  capitis  familijeque  et 
stirpis  composito,  nisi  isset  in  p}-eeliu?n,  quo  imperalorcs  duxissent,  et  siipse 
ex  acie  fugisset,  aut  si  quem  fugientem  vidisset,  non  extemplo  occidissel. 
Just.  III.  cap.  iv.  Gravissimu  se  exsccratione  obstrinxerur.,.,  non  prius, 
qvdm  Messenam  expugnassent,  reversuros. 

3,  C^sronis  invmgm}  See  cap.  iv.  note  3. 
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XXIII.  Sed  in  ea  con-  XXII  l.   Noiv  in  this  meeting 

ventione     fuit     Q.    Curius,  was  Q.  Curius,   descended  of  no 

natus    haud    obscuro    loco,  mean  familtj,    but    immersed  in 

fiagitiis     atque     facinoribus  debauchery   and    viltainij ;    whotn 

co-opertus;     quem    Censo-  the  Censors   had  expelled   the  se- 

res    senatu     probri     gratia  nate,  on  account  of  his  scandalous 

amoverant.       Huic    homini  behaviour.     In    this    inan    there 

non    minor    vanitas,    quam  was    no   less   vanity   than   impu- 

audacia;      neque     reticere,  dence ;  he  could  neither  keep  se- 

quaj    audierat,    neque   sua-  cret  what  he   heard,  nor  conceal 

met  ipse  scelera  occultare :  his  own   crimes :    nor  did   he  at 

prorsus    neque   dicere,    ne-  alt   regard  what   he   tither    said, 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 

XXIII.  1.  Flagitiis  atquefacitioribus]  Quod  agit  indomita  cupiciitas, 
ad  corrumpendum  animum  et  corpus  suum,  Jlagitium  vocatur :  quod 
autem  agit,  et  alteri  nocet,  facinus  dicitur.  Augustin.  de  doctriiu 
Christ.  cap  x. 

2.  Censores]  These  were  persons  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state; 
their  station  was  reckoned  more  honourable  than  even  ttiat  of  the  Consuls 
themselves.  Every  fifth  year  they  made  a  survey  of  tlie  people,  took  an 
account  of  the  estate  and  goods  of  every  person,  their  name,  tlieir  wife's 
name,  the  names,  number,  and  age  of  their  children,  the  number  of  their 
slaves  ;  and  this  was  called  censum  agere,  or  censum  habere.  The  other  part 
of  their  office  was  the  censure  of  manners.  They  had  power  to  punish  an 
immbrality  in  any  person,  of  what  rank  soever.  The  word  notare,  not 
punire,  was  used  to  denote  the  exercise  of  their  discipline ;  and  the  punish- 
ment  or  censure  was  called  ignominia,  not  pcena.  A  Senator  they  could 
degrade  and  expel  the  house,  which  was  done  by  striking  liis  name  out  of 
the  rolis.  The  equites  they  punished  by  taking  away  the  horse  allowed  them 
at  the  public  charge.  Tlie  commons  they  might  eitlier  remove  from  a  higlier 
.  tribe  to  a  less  honourable,  or  quite  disable  them  to  give  their  votes  in  the 
assemblies,  by  erasing  their  name  out  of  the  album,  i.  e.  tlie  register  or 
roll  belonging  to  their  century.  These  several  ways  of  punishing  were 
shortly  expressed  in  Latin  thus :  Senatu  ejicere,  equum  adimere,  tribu 
movere,  in  Cceritum  tabulas  referre.  The  Ccerites  were  the  peopie  of  Ccere, 
a  town  in  Etruria,  who,  for  their  good  services  to  the  Romans  ih  the 
Gallic  war,  were  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  without  the 
right  of  voting  at  the  elections.  And  when  any  citizen  was  deprived  of 
his  right  of  voting  by  the  Censors,  liis  name,  as  it  was  struck  out  of  tlie 
rolls  of  his  century,  so  it  was  entered  in  the  tabulce  or  reghter  of  the 
Ccerites.  Hence  too  the  proverb  Ccerite  cerci  digni.  Hor.  I.  epist.  vi. 
ver.  62.  of  those  that  deserve  to  be  censured  and  lose  tlieir  privilege. 

The  Censors,  after  the  quinquennial  survey,  made  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
in  a  very  solemn  manner,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people.  It  consisted  of 
a  so-.v,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  whence  it  got  tlie  name  of  suove  taurilia. 
Tiiis  ceremony  they  calied  /ustrum  condere,  and  hence  lustrum  canie  to 
signify  the  space  of  five  years. 
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qtie  facere  quidquam  pensi 
habebat.       Erat     ei      cum 
Fulvia,  muliere  nobili,  stu- 
pri   vetus   consuetudo;    cui 
ciim     minus    gratus    esset, 
qnia    inopia     minus    largiri 
poterat,      repente     glorians 
maria    montesque    polliceri 
ccepit;      minari      interdum 
terro,    nisi    obnoxia    foret : 
postremo    ferociits   agitare, 
quam  solitus  erat.     At  Ful- 
via,  insolentise  Curii  caus- 
sa  cognita,    tale   periculum 
reipublicae    haud    occultum 
habuit;    sed,  sublato  auc- 
tore,    de   Catilinje     conju- 
ratione  quas   quoque  modo 
audierat,    complunbus  nar- 
ravit.     Ea     res    in     primis 
stud-a    hominum     accendit 
ad     consulatum      mandan- 
dum    M.    Tullio   Ciceroni. 
Namque     antea      pleraque 
nobilitas   invidia  aestuabat, 
et  quasi  pollui  consulatum 
credebant,    si    eum,    quam- 
vis   egregius,  homo    novus 
adeptus     foret.       Sed     ubi 
periculum    advenit,    invidia 
atque  superbia  pdst  fuere. 

XXIV.  Igitur  comitiis 
habitis,  Consules  declarau- 
tur  M.  Tullius  et  C.  An- 
tonius:  quod  factum  pri- 
nio   popularis  conjuralionis 


or  did.     He  had  an  old  amorous 
intrigue     icith    one     Fulvia,     a 
lady   of  quality ;   to  whom  ichen 
he   was   less    acceptable,     because 
by  reason  of  his  povertij  he  was 
less  able  lo  malce  her  presents,  all 
on  a  sudden  boasting  he  began  to 
promise    seas     and     mountains ; 
sometimes    threatened    her     with 
his  sword,   unless    she   would   be 
obsequious :    in  short  he   behaved 
more    hujfily   than    he    had   been 
wonl   to   do.      But   Fulvia,   hav- 
ing   discovered    the    ground     of 
Curius^s  unusuai  carriage,  made 
no  secret  of  such  a  danger  to  the 
state ;     but    concealin g    her    au- 
thor,   told   lo  severul,   what,    and 
ivhat    way,    she    had    heard    of 
Caliline's  conspiracy.     That  dis- 
covery  in  the  first  place  kindled 
a  zeal  among  the  people  for  con- 
ferring  the  consulate  on  M.  Tul- 
lius  Cicero.     For  before  this  most 
of   the  nobility   were  frying  for 
spite,     and   thought   the  consular 
dignity   in   a   sort   sullied,  if  an 
upstart,   though  an   exlraordina- 
ry  person,   should  obtain  it.     But 
when    dauger    approached,    envq 
and  pride  were  dropt. 

XXIV.  Accordinghj  the  courts 
of  eleclion  being  held,  M.  Tul- 
lius  and  C.  Antonius  ivere  de- 
clared  Consuls :  whivh  p)  ocedure 
first  gave  a  shock  to  the  acconi-. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


3.  Maria  monlesque  polliceri]  a  proverbial  expresiion,  denoting  what- 
ever  is  grand  and  in  great  abundanee. 

4.  Pleraque  nobilitas]   See  Jug.  cap.  Hv.  note  4. 

5.  Hamo  novus]  Cujus  parentes  atque  majores  non  fuere  honoribus 
in  republica  cogniti.  A  man  U'ho  was  thejirsl  in  his famity,  that  had  bore 
•.-..»!-'  curule  "Jficci  that  \s.  hak  becn,  Curule  /Edile,  Censor,  PraHor,  or 
Consul.      See  Curule,  cap.  xlvii,  note  6. 
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concusserat.  Neque  tamen 
Catilinae  furor  minuebatur; 
sed  in  dies  plura  agitare  ; 
arma  per  Italiam  locis  op- 
portunis  parare  ;  pecuniam 
sua,  aut  amicorum  fide 
sumtam  mutuam,  F^aesulas 
ad  Manlium  quemdam 
portare,  qui  postea  prin- 
ceps  fuit  belli  faciundi. 
Ea  tempestate  plurimos  cu- 
jusque  generis  homines  ad- 
scivisse  dicitur;  mulieres 
etiam  aliquot-^quae  primo 
ingentis  sumtus  stupro  cor- 
poris  tolleraverant :  post 
ubiaetas  tantummodo  quass- 
lui,  neque  luxuriae,  mo- 
dum  fecerat,  aes  alieuum 
grande  conflaverant.  per 
eas  se  Catilina  se  credebat 
posse  servitia  urbana  solli- 
citare,  urbem  incendere, 
viros  earum  vel  adjungere 
sibi,  vel  interficere. 

XXV.  Sed  in  his  erat 
Sempronia,  quae  multa  sae- 
pe  virilis  audaciae  facinora 
commiserat.  Haec  mulier 
genere  atque  forma,  praj- 
terea  viro,  liberis,  satis 
fortunata :  litteris  Grasois 
atque  Latinis  docta:  psal- 
lere,  saltaie  eleganlius, 
quam    necesse   est   probae : 


plices  of  the  conspiracy.  Never- 
theless  Catiline^s  Jury  was  not 
abated ;  but  every  day  he  was 
hatching  more  contrivances  ;  he 
provided  arms  in  convenient  pla- 
ces  all  over  Ituly  ;  conveyed  bor- 
rowed  money,  taken  up  on  his 
own  or  his  friends'  credit,  to  Fie- 
sula,  to  one  Manlius,  who  af- 
terward  was  the  Jirst  that  be- 
gan  the  war.  At  this  linie  he 
is  said  to  have  drawn  in  a  great 
many  men  of  every  rank ;  also 
some  women,  who  formerty  had 
supported  a  vast  extruvagance 
by  the  prostitution  of  their  body  : 
afterwards,  when  age  had  put 
an  end  to  their  gain,  and  to  it 
only,  not  to  their  luxury,  they 
contracled  huge  debts,  by  their 
means  Catiline  expected  to  draw 
over  the  city  slaves,  to  fire  the 
town,  and  either  engage  their 
husbands  lo  himself,  or  murder 
them. 

XXV.  Now  amongst  these 
was  Sempronia,  who  had  oftea 
done  many  exploijis  of  a  rnurdy 
hardiness.  This  woman  was 
abundantly  happy  in  her  paren- 
tage  and  person,  also  in  a  hus- 
band  and  children ;  she  was  a 
skilltd  mistress  in  the  learning  of 
Greece  and  Italy  :  could  play  on 
musical  instruments,    and   dancc 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XXIV.  1.  Amicorum  Jidc]  His  friends  became  surety  for  him. 
Sureties  on  such  occasions  were  interrogatecl  by  the  lender  in  a  set  form 
of  words,  to  this  ptirpose,  Centum  d  me  Catitinee  lud  fide  cmdita  esse 
jubes?   Jubeo. 

2.  Fcesulat]   A  town  in  Etruria. 

XXV.  1.  Litteris  Grcecis]  Litterce  sunt  historise,    scripta,    doctrina?. 
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multa  alia,  quas  instrumen- 
ta  luxuriae.  Sed  ei  cariora 
semper  omnia,  quam  de- 
cus  atque  pudicitia  fuit : 
pecunise  an  famae  miniis 
parceret,    haud    facile    de- 


quam  peteretur.  Sed  ea 
saepe  antebac  fidem  prodi- 
derat,  creditum  abjurave- 
rat,  casdis  conscia  fuerat, 
luxuria.  atque  inopia  prae- 


more  nicely  than  was  needfut  for 
a  virtuous  matron :  and  dexter- 
ous  at  many  other  things,  uhich 
minister  to  luxury.  But  every 
thing  was  alwaijs  more  precious 
to  her,  than  honour  or  chastity : 
cerneres:  lubido  sic  accen-  you  could  not  easily  have  deter- 
sa,  ut  saepius  peteret  viros,     mined,     whelher    she     was     less 

sparing  of  her  money  or  her  re- 
putation  ;  her  lust  was  so  furi- 
ous,  that  she  oftener  made  ad- 
vances  to  the  men,  than  she  xcas 
sought  to.  But  frequtntly  be- 
ceps  abierat.  Verum  in-  fore  this  she  had  broke  promises, 
genium  ejus  haud  absur-  forsworn  trusts,  had  betn  vrivy 
dum  ;  posse  versus  facere,  to  murder,  and  by  profusion 
jocum  movere,  sermone  uti  and  poverty,  had  been  carried 
vel  modesto,  vel  molli,  vel  headlong  into  wickedness.  But 
piocaci.  prorsusmultae  lace-  her  parts  were  far  from  bting 
tiae  multusque  lepos  inerat.     mean  ;  she  could  make  verses,   be 

facttious,  use  discourse  eilher 
modest,  or  smutti/,  or  tcanton.  in  short,  she  had  a  great  deal  oj 
jocose  humour,  and  abundance  of  graceful  wit. 

XXVJ.  His  rebus  com-  XXVI.    Matters    being    thus 

paratis,  Catilina  nihilo  mi-     prepared,    Catiline  notwithstand- 

ing  set  up  for  thc  consulate  a- 
gainst  the  next  year;  hoping,  if 
he  should  be  chosen,  that  he  would 
easily  manage  Antonius  accord- 
ing  to  his  mind.  Nor  in  the 
mean  time  was  he  idle,  but  all 
rnanner  of  ways  laid  traps  Jor 
Cicero.  Nor  yet  was  cunning 
or  crajt  wunting  on  his  part  to 
avoid  ihem.  bor  from  the  be- 
ginuing  of  his  consulship,  he  had 
brought  it  about,  through  Ful- 
via's    means,     by   making    large 


nus  m  proxumum  annum 
consulatum  petebat ;  spe- 
rans,  si  designaius  foret, 
facile  se  ex  voluntate  An- 
tonio  usurum.  Neque  in- 
terea  quietus  erat,  sed  om- 
nibus  modis  insidias  pa- 
rabat  Ciceroni.  Neque  llli 
tamen  ad  cavendum  do- 
lus,  aut  astutias  deerant. 
Namque  a  principio  con- 
sulatus  sui,  multa  polli- 
cendo    per    Fulviam,     el)'e- 


,     EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Multa  alw]  Understand  docla,  on  which  ptullere  and  saltare,  do 
al   ,,   as  to  tlieir  coiistniction,   dcpend.      See  Jug.  cap.  vi.  note  1. 

3.  Vel  molli,  vci  procaci]  Scrmo  mollis  est  voluptuarius,  et  cui  insunt 
occultae  quaedam  illecebrae,  (jiia;  capiuut  animumj  at  procax  est  liberior 
et  impudens. 
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cerat,  ut  Q.  Curius,  de 
quo  paullo  ante  meinoravi, 
consilia  Catilinae  sibi  pro- 
deret.  Ad  hoc,  collegam 
suum  Amonium  pactione 
provinciae  perpulerat,  ne 
contra  rempublicam  sen- 
tiret.  circum  se  praesidia  a- 
nucorum  atque  clientium 
occulte  habebat.  Postquam 
dies  comitiorum  venit,  et 
Catilinae  neque  petitio,  ne- 
que  insidiae,  quas  Consuli- 
bus  in  campo  tecerat,  pros- 
pere  cessere ;  constituit 
bellum  facere,  et  extrema 
omnia  experiri  j^  quoaiam 
quae  occulte  tentaverat,  as- 
pera  fcedaque  evenerant. 

XXVII.  IgiturC.Man- 
lium  Faesulas,  atque  in  eam 
partem  Etruriae,  Septimi- 
um  quemdam  Camertein 
in  agrum  Picenum,  C.  Ju- 


promises,  that  Q.  Curius,  of 
whom  1  made  mention  a  liitie  be- 
fore,  discovered  Catitine's  mea- 
sures  to  him.  And  furthei\  he 
had  prevaited  upon  his  colleague 
Antonius,  bi/  the  grartt  of  a  pro- 
vince,  not  to  entertain  thoughls 
against  the  government.  about 
his  own  person  he  kept  privatelu 
guards  offriends  and  dependents. 
After  the  day  of  eleclion  came, 
and  neither  Catilines  suit  for 
the  Consulate,  nor  the  plot 
ivhich  he  hud  laid,  for  ihe  Consuts 
in  the  fieid  of  Mars,  succeedtd ; 
he  resotved  to  make  war,  and 
try  all  extremities :  since  what 
he  had  altempted  privatelij,  had 
happened  to  be  gatting  and  dis- 
graceful  to  him. 

XXVII.  Accordingly  he  des- 
patched  C.  Manlius  to  Fcesulce, 
and  that  parl  of  Etruria  next  it, 
one  Septimius  a  Camertian  to  the 
territory    of    Picene,    C.    Julius 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XXVI.  1.  Pactione provinciiz']  The  senate  always  allotted  tvro  pro- 
vinces  for  the  new  Ccnsuls,  which  they  commonly  divided  by  lot  betwixt 
thera.  The  consular  provinces  this  year  were  Macedonia  and  Gallia  • 
and  as  Antonius  was  fond  to  have  Macedonia,  Cicero,  to  oblige  him,  and 
attach  him  firmly  to  his  interest,  generously  gave  him  his  choice,  and  took 
Gallia  to  himself. 

Quas  Omsulibwi  in  campo  fecerat]  As  Sallust  does  not  say  Consuli, 
but  Comulibus,  it  would  seem  the  disappointment  Catiline  met  with  at 
the  election  had  put  him  upon  a  desperate  resolution  of  cutting  ofF  not 
only  Cicero,  but  the  consul-elect ;  who  had  canied  their  point,  and  were 
preferred  before  him.  By  Campus  we  are  to  understand  campus  Martius, 
the  place  where  the  comitia  were  commonly  held. 

XXVII.  \.xCamertem~\  Camers  a  gentile  or  patrial  noun,  derived  from 
Camerinum,  a  town  situatedupon  the  confines  of  Umbriaand  Picenuin. 

2.  Inagrum]  Ager,  commonly  rendered  territory  or  dhtrict,  was  a 
kind  of  small  province  or  little  county,  denominated  generally  froih  the 
metropolis  or  chief  town  in  it.  We  meet  with  numbers  of  tliem  in  old 
Italy.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  pagi  or  cantons  in  Helvetia,  andto 
the  civitates  or  slates  h\  Gallia. 
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lium  in  Apuliam  dimisit ; 
praeterea  alium  alio,  quem 
ubique  opportunum  crede- 
bat.  Interaa  Romae  multa 
simul  moliri ;  consuli  in- 
sidias  tendere,  parare  in- 
cendia,  opportuna  loca  ar- 
matis  hominibus  obsidere: 
ipse  cum  telo  esse,  item  a- 
lios  jubere:  hortari,  uti 
semper  intenti  paratique 
essent :  dies  noctesque  fes- 
tinare,  vigilare,  neqtie  in- 
somniis  neque  labore  fati- 
gari.  Postremo,  ubi  multa 
agitanti  nihil  procedit,  rur- 
sus  intempesta  nocte  con- 
jurationis  principes  convo- 
cat  per  M.  Porcium  Lae- 
cam  :  ibique  multa  de  ig- 
navia  eorum  questus,  do- 
cet,  '  se  Manlium  prae- 
misisse  ad  eam  multitudi- 
nem,  quam  ad  capiunda 
arma  paraverat ;  item  alios 
in  alia  loca  opportuna, 
qui  initium  belli  facerent; 
seque  ad  exercitum  profi- 
cisci  cupere,  si  prius  Ci- 
ceronem  oppressisset ;  eum 
suis  consiliis  multum  obfi- 
cere.' 

XXVIII.  Igitur  perter- 
ritis  ac  dubitantibus  caete- 
ris,  C.  Cornelius,  eques 
Homanus,  operam  suam 
pollicitus,    et    cum   eo   L. 


into  Apulia ;  otkers  likewise  he 
sent  off,  one  to  one  place,  and 
another  to  another ;  whom  and 
where  he  thought  proper.  In  the 
mean  time  at  Rome  he  attempled 
many  projects  at  once ;  laid 
snares  for  the  Consul,  prepared 
to  fire  the  city,  secured  proper 
places  wilh  armed  men  :  he  was 
always  provided  with  a  sword 
about  him,  and  litcewise  ordered 
others  to  be  so  too:  he  desired, 
that  they  would  be  always  look- 
ing  out,  and  in  readiness :  he 
was  in  a  hurry  day  and  night, 
got  little  sleep,  and  yet  not  wea~ 
ried  out  with  watching  or  fa- 
iigue.  Finally,  when  nothing 
succeeded  with  him,  attempting 
many  things,  again  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  he  convenes  the  ring- 
Itaders  of  the  conspiracy  by  M. 
Porcius  Lceca  :  and  there,  afier 
complaining  much  of  their  want 
of  spirit,  he  informs  them,  *■  that 
he  kad  despatched  Manlius  to  that 
party,  which  he  had  prepared 
to  tafce  up  arms ;  also  others  to 
olker  proper  places,  who  were  lo 
begin  the  war ;  and  that  he  in- 
clined  to  go  to  tke  army,  if  once 
he  had  taken  off  Cicero :  for  tkat 
he  much  obstructed  his  designs.7 

XXVI IL  Wkereupon  C.  Cor- 
nelius,  a  Roman  knight,  the  rest 
being  dispirited  and  hesitating, 
having  promised  his  assistance, 
and  with  him  L.   Vargunteius  a 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


S.  Cum  telo  c:se]  This  is  old  Latin,  being  the  very  words  of  the  XIL 
Tables.  by  which  the  wearing  of  swords  or  other  weapons  witliin  the  city 
was  forbid.      The  expression  occurs  again  cap.  xlix. 

Dics  noctesque]   I'lus  est  quam  diu  noctuque,  et  notat  continuationem. 
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Vargunteius  Senator,  con- 
stituere  ea  nocte  paullo 
post  cum  armatis  hominibus, 
sicuti  salutatum  introire 
ad  Ciceronem,  "ac  de  im- 
proviso  domi  suee  impara- 
tum  confodere.  Curius  ubi 
intelligit,  quantum  periculi 
Consuii  impendeat,  propere 
per  Fulviam  dolum,  qui 
parabatur,  enunciat.  Ita 
illi  janua'  prohibiti,  tantum 
facinus  frustra  susceperant. 
lnterea  Manlius  in  Etruria 
plebem  sollicitare,  egestate 
simul,  ac  dolore  injuriae 
novarum  rerum  cupidam : 
quod,  Sullae  dominatione, 
agros  bonaque  oinnia  ami- 
serat,  praeterea  latrones  cu- 
jusque  generis,  quorum  in 
ea  regione  magna  copia 
erat;  nonnullos  ex  Sulla- 
nis  colonis,  quibus  Iubido 
atque  luxuria  ex  magnis 
rapinis  nihil  reliqui  fecerant. 

lewdness  and  luxury  had  left 

XXIX.  Ea  cum  Cice- 
roni  nunciarentur ;  ancipi- 
ti  malo  permotus,  quod 
neque  urbem  ab  insidiis 
privato  consilio  longius  tu- 
eri  poterat,    neque   exerci- 


Senator,  they  agreed  to  go  in  to 
Cicero  ihat  same  night  a  little 
ufterwards  with  armed  men,  as 
it  were  to  pay  their  respects,  and 
unawares  at  his  own  house  to 
stab  him  unprepared.  Curius, 
when  he  understood  how  great 
danger  Vareatened  the  Consul,  in- 
stanlly  gives  him  notice  by  Ful- 
via  of  the  plot  that  was  laid. 
Thus  they  being  rtfused  admit- 
tance  at  the  gate,  engaged  them- 
seives  to  so  great  a  villainy  in 
vain.  In  the  mean  time  Man- 
lius  in  Etruria  solicits  the  po- 
pulace,  fond  of  a  revolution  in 
the  state,  both  by  reason  of  their 
poverty,  and  from  resentment 
of  ivrongs  :  because,  under  the 
tyranny  of  Sulia,  they  had  lost 
their  lands  and  all  iheir  efftcts  : 
moreover  he  engaged  the  high- 
waymen  of  every  kind,  of  ivhom 
thtre  was  great  plenty  in  that 
country  ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
that  had  been  settled  in  the  posses- 
sio?t  of  lands  by  Sulla,  to  whom 
nothing  of  all  their  rich  plunder. 

XXIX.  When  these  ihings 
were  told  Cicero ;  being  much 
slartled  at  the  double  danger,  be- 
cause  hc  could  neiiher  auy  longer 
by  private  measures  secure  the 
city  against  the  plot,  nor  had  he 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XXVIII,  1.  Ea  nocte paullo  pust~\  The  conspiratora  met  in  the  tleadof 
the  night,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  confe- 
rence ;  and  therefore  the  time  here  pointed  at  must  be  early  in  tlie  morning, 
which  was  the  time  when  the  Consuls  and  othergreat  men  had  their  tetce 
or  salutalia. 

2.   Latrones nonnullos}  To  both  these  words  understand  sollicitare, 

XXIX.  1.  Ancipili  w»n/o]  Quasi  duplici,  intra  et  extra  urbem;  intra, 
ab  insidiis  Catilinse  sociorumque ;  extra,  ab  exercitu  Manlii, 
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tus  Manlii  quantus,  aut 
quo  consilio  foret,  satis 
compertum  babebat,  rem 
ad  senatum  refert,  jam  an- 
tea  volgi  rumoribus  exagi- 
tatam.  Itaque,  quod  ple- 
rumque  in  atroci  negotio 
solet,  senatus  decrevit,  da- 

RENT  OPERAM  CoNSULES, 
NE  QUID  RESPUBLICA  DE- 
TRIMENTI     CAPERET.         Ea, 

potestas  per  senatum,  more 
Itomano,  magistratui  max- 
uma  permittitur :  exerci- 
tum  parare,  bellum  gerere, 
coercere  omnibus  modis 
fcocios  atque  civis :  domi 
militiaeque  imperium  atque 
judicium  summum  habere ; 
aliter,  sine  populi  jussu, 
nulli  earum  rerum  consuli 
jus  est. 


XXX.  Post  paucos  dies, 
L.  Sasnius,  senator,  in  sena- 
tu  litteras  recitavit,  quas 
Fassulis  adlatas  sibi  dice- 
bat :  in  quibus  scriptum  e- 
rat,  C.  Manlium  arma  ce- 
pisse,  cum  magna  multitu- 
dine,  ante  diem  vi.  Kalen- 
das  Novembris.  //Simul  id, 
quod  in  tali  re  solet,  alii 
portenta      atque      prodigia 


sufficient  inlelligence  how  nume* 
rous  Manlius^s  army  was,  or 
what  their  design  mighl  be;  he 
lays  the  matter  before  the  stnate, 
tossed  before  now  by  the  tallc  of 
the  common  people.  JVhereupon 
the  senate  decreed,  what  gene- 
rally  in  a  desperale  juncture  is 
vsual,  That  the  Consuls  should 
do  their  endeavour  that  the 
public  might  not  receive  any 
harm.  By  this,  a  most  exten- 
sive  poiver,  according  to  the 
Roman  constitution,  is  grantcd 
to  the  magistrate  by  the  senale : 
namely,  to  raise  an  army,  to 
levy  war,  to  exercise  all  com- 
pulsive  authority  over  atiies  and 
citizens:  to  huve  the  supreme 
command  and  jurisdiclion  both 
at  home  and  in  the  war ;  other- 
icise,  without  the  people's  com- 
mission,  no  Consul  has  power  in 
these  matterSt 

XXX.  A  few  days  after  this, 
L.  Sanius,  a  Senator,  read  a  let- 
ter  in  the  senale,  which  he  said 
icas  brought  him  from  Fasulce  : 
in  which  was  wril,  that  C. 
Manlius  had  taken  up  urms, 
with  a  vast  number  of  people, 
vpon  the  sixth  day  before  the  Ka- 
lends  of  November.  At  the 
same  time,  a  thiiig  thal  is  usual 
in  such  a  case,  some  brought  news 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 


2.  Volgi]  This  is  old  ortliography.  In  like  manner,  cap.  lxi.  Volneribus 
for  vulneribus.     Jug-  cap.  cxiii.  vottu  for  vultu. 

5.  Ea  potestas~\  lnleltige  formuld,  sententia,  re,  vel  quidvis,  dummodo 
cum  Gronovio  cd,  sexto  casu  accipias.  Decretio,  si  antiquis,  in  usu  fuis- 
set,  facillime  adsumeretur. 

XXX.  Ante  diem  vi.  Kalendas]  Concisa  ista  et  consuetudine  confirmata 
locutio  ita  evolvenda  est,  ut  diem  vel  die  vi.  antc  Kalendas  significet. 
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nunciabant,  alii  conventus 
rieri,  arma  portari,  Capuas 
atque  in  Apulia  servile  bel- 
luai  moveri.  Igi-tur,  senatus 
decreto,  Q.  Marcius  Rex 
FcEsuIas,  Q.  Metellus  Cre- 
ticus  in  Apuliam  circum- 
que  loca  missi :  ii  utrique 
ad  urbem  Imperatores  e- 
rant;  impediti,  ne  trium- 
pharent,  calumnia  pauco- 
rum,  quibus  omnia  hones- 
ta  atque  inhonesta  vende- 
re  mos  erat.  Sed  Praeto- 
res  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus 
Capuam,  Q.  Metellus  Ce- 
ler  in  agrum  Picenum ; 
iisque  permissum,  "  uti 
pro  tempore  atque  pericu- 
lo  exercitum  compara- 
rent."  ad  hoc,  "  si  quis 
indicavisset  de  conjuratio- 
ne,  qnae  contra  rempubli- 
cam  facta  erat,  praemium 
servo  libertatem  et  sestertia 


ofomcns  and  prodigies,  otkers  of 
meetings  being  held,  arms  con- 
veyed,  that  al  Capua  and  in 
Apulia  an  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  ivas  on  foot.  lVhereupont 
by  order  of  the  senale,  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Rex  was  sent  to  Fcesulce* 
and  Q.  Metetlus  Creticus  into  A- 
pulia,  and  the  places  thereabout : 
both  these  were  Generals  wait- 
ing  nigh  the  city ;  and  icere 
hindered  from  obtaining  a  tri- 
umph,  bij  the  detraction  of  a 
few,  whose  manner  it  was  to 
make  sale  of  every  ihing  honour- 
able  and  dishonourable.  But  tke 
Prcelors  were  sent,  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  to  Cupua,  and  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Celer  inlo  the  territory  of 
Ficene,  and  to  them  a  com- 
mission  granted,  "  to  raise  an 
army  suitable  to  the  occasion  and 
the  danger,"  and  further,  "  if 
any  would  maJce  a  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy,   which  was  mude  «- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Ad  urbem  Imperatores  erant]  i.  e.  prope  urbenl ;  for  whenever  .i 
General  demanded  a  triumph,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  command  ofhis 
army  ;  he  was  notallowed  to  enter  Rome,  nor  approaeh  it  but  at  a  certain 
distance,  till  this  honour  had  been  granted  or  refused  him  by  the  senate. 

5.  Seslertia]  Sestertius  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius,  and  was  equal 
iii  value  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  brass ;  and  hence  in  authors  it  is  fre- 
quently  denoted  by  LLS  (id  est,  diue  Ubrce  et  semi),  or,  which  is  the  samo 
in  a  contracted  form,  by  HS  or  IIS.  In  numbering  by  sestertii,  the  fol- 
lowing  rules  are  to  be  observed. 

I.  The  sestertium  (neut.  gen.)  contained  a  thousand  sestertii,  and  is 
in  value  of  our  money  about  11.  I6s.  3d.  ;  so  that  the  reward  here  oflered, 
of  sestertia  centum,  amounts  to  781/.  5s.  and  sestertia  ducenta  to  be 
1562/.  105.   Sterling. 

I I.  If  a  numeral  noun  be  joined  with  any  of  these  words,  it  denotes  pre- 
cisely  as  many  as  tlie  numeral  expresses.  Thus  decem  ststertii  is  1 0  sestertii, 
and  decem  sestertia  is  10  sestertia,  or  10,000  sestertii ;  and  decem  sestertium 
(for  seslertiorum)  denotes  the  same  number. 

III.  If  a  numeral  adverb  be  added,  it  raises  the  value  1 00  times.  Thus 
decies  sestertium  signifiesten  hundred  seslertia,  or,  which  is  thc  same  thing, 
ten  hundred  thousand  sestertii. 
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centum ;    libero    impunita-  gainst    the    government,     a    re- 

lem  ejus    rei,    et    sesterlia  uard    was    offered,    to    a   slave, 

ducenta."    item  [decrevere]  his  freedom,  and  100,000  sester- 

"  uti     gladiatoriaa     familiae  ces ;    to  a  free  man,    pardon  of 

Capuam  et  in  cstera  muni-  the  crime,    and  200,000   sesttr- 

cipia    distribuerentur,     pro  ces."      they    likewise    [ordertd], 

cujusque    opibus :      Romae  "thatthefamiliesofthegladiators, 

per    totam    urbem,    vigiliae  should  be  dispersed  thiW  Capua, 

haberentur,    iisque  minores  and  othtr  franchised  towns,   ac- 

magistratus  praeessent."  cording  to  their  stveral  abilities : 

that  at  Rome   watches  should  be 

kept  through  the  whole  cily,  and  that  the  inferior  mugistrates 
shouid  have  the  charge  of  them." 

XXXI.     Quibus    rebus  XXXI.    By  uhich  things  the 

permoia  civitas,   atque  im-  city  was  put  into  a  consternation, 

mutata     urbis    facies :     ex  and  the  appearance  of  the  town 

summa  Iaetitia.  atque  lasci-  chunged :    after  the  greatest  jol- 

via,     quae    diuturna    quies  iity    und    wantonness,     u-hich    a 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Decreverc~\  Such  words  or  sentences,  as  Cortius,  in  clearing  Sallust 
of  tlie  false  readin»s,  strongly  suspected  to  be  spurious,  but  conld  not 
vvith  absolute  certainty  tlirow  out,  he  has  inclosed  in  crotchets  or  braekets 
thus  [decrevere].  i 

5.  Gladiatorice  fami/i<e]  The  gladiators  were  a  set  of  wretches,  being 
mostly  condemned  persons,  malefactors,  captives,  untoward  slaves,  or 
other  ruffians,  who  were  trained  up  by  a  lanista  or  fencing-master,  on  pur- 
pose  to  furnish  diversion  to  the  people  on  public  days,  by  engaging  before 
them  in  mortal  combats.  Gladiators  were  first  introduted  by  D.  Junius 
Brutus  at  his  father's  funeral,  about  the  year  of  Rome  4S9.  And  this  he 
did  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  heathens,  who  imagined  the  ghosts  of 
deceased  persons  were  appeased  and  rendered  propitious  by  human  blood. 
But  as  the  Roman  people  were  much  pleased  with  these  bloody  entertain- 
ment?,  theywere  not  long  confined  to  funeral  solemnities,  but  soon  be- 
came  common  on  almost  all  public  occasions.  Every  great  man,  to  in- 
gratiale  himself  with  the  people,  would  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators,  fmu- 
nera  gladiatoriaj.  Julius  Cffsar,  in  his  acdileship,  presented  them  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pair.  Trajan  thc  emperor  exhibited  no  less  tlian 
a  thousand  pair.      See  a  further  account  in  Kennet,  b.  v.  chap.  iv. 

6.  Di&tribuerentur]  There  were  vast  numbersof  gladiators  at  this  time  in 
Rome.  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  liave  them  separated  and  dispersed, 
lest  getting  togethcr  in  a  body  they  should  join  Catiline. 

7.  Pro  cujusque  opibus]  Prout  municipium  quodque  gladiatores  capere, 
tenere,  et  custodire  possent. 

8.  Minures  Magistralur.]  The  Consuls,  Prajtors,  and  Censors,  were 
called  mngistratus  majores ;  and  al)  the  rest  were  inuned  minores,  such  as 
the  Ediies,  Qurestors,  Tribunes,  Triumviis,  £c. 
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pepererat,  repente  omnis 
tnstitia  invasit.  festinare, 
trepidare  ;  neque  loco,  nec 
homini  cniquam  satis  cre- 
dere ;  neque  bellum  gere- 
re,  neque  pacem  habere : 
suo  qtiisque  metu  pericula 
metiri.  Ad  hoc  mulieres, 
quibus,  reipubliccB  magni- 
tudine,  belli  timor  insoli- 
tus,  adflictare  sese,  manus 
snpplices  ad  coelum  tende- 
re ;  misereri  parvos  libe- 
ros ;  rogitare,  omnia  pa- 
vere ;  superbia  atque  deli- 
ciis  omissis,  sibi  patriaeque 
diffidere.  At  Catilinre  cru- 
delis  animus  eadem  illa 
movebat :  tamen  etsi  prse- 
sidia  parabantur,  et  ipse 
lege  Plautia  interrogatus 
ab  L.  Paullo.  ^Postremo, 
dissimulandi  caussa  atque 
sui  expurgandi,  sicuti  jur- 
gio  lacessitus  foret,  in  se- 
natum  venit.  Tum  M. 
Tullius  Consul,  sive  pra2- 
sentiam  ejustimens,  seu  ira 
commotus,  orationem  ha- 
buit  luculentam  atque  uti- 
lem  reipublicae:  qnam  pos- 
tea   scriptam   edidit.//  Sed 


long  quiet  had  produced,  all  on 
a  sudden  a  dismal  concern  seized 
every  one.  they  were  in  a  bus- 
tle,  in  a  conjusion ;  they  could 
securely  trust  neither  any  place, 
nor  any  person  ;  neither  had  they 
war,  nor  had  they  peace  :  even/ 
one  measured  the  danger  by 
his  own  fears.  Moreover  the 
women,  to  whom,  by  reason  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  state,  the 
terror  of  war  was  an  unusual 
thing,  most  dismally  bemoaned 
their  case,  spread  oui  their  hands 
in  prayer  to  heaven ;  bewailed 
their  liltle  children ;  icere  full 
of  inquiry  after  news,  afraid  of 
every  thing  ;  and  ,  dropping  their 
pride  and  pleasUres,  gave  up 
themselves  and  their  country  for 
lost.  But  the  cruel  soul  of  Ca- 
titine  pursued  the  very  same 
dcsigns :  notwilhstanding  that 
measures  vcere  taken  for  defence 
against  him,  and  he  himself 
was  impeached  upon  the  Plau- 
tian  Law  by  L.  Paidlus.  At 
last,  in  order  to  cloak  his  vil- 
lainy,  and  clear  himself,  as  if 
he  had  been  provoked  by  defa- 
mation,  he  came  into  the  senate. 
Upon  this  M.  Tullius  the  Con- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXXI.  1.  Rogitare]  Interrogare  et  sciscitari  de  conjuratione  apiul  aJios 
post  alios. 

2.  Lege  Plautiu]  The  author  P.  Plautus,  Tribune  of  the  commons 
A.  U.  675,  against  those  that  attempted  any  force  against  the  state  or  se- 
nate,  or  used  any  violence  toward  the  magistrates,  or  appeared  armed  m 
public.  The  punishment  assigned  to  the  person  convicted  was  aqua  et 
ignis  interdictio. 

5.  In  senatum  venit]  Sed  nemo  eum  appellavit,  nemo  salutavit,  et  sub- 
selliorum  partem,  ad  quam  ille  accesserat,  nudam  senatores  reliquerant. 
Cic.  ii.  Cat.  cap.  vi. 

4.  Prmsentiam  ejus  timens]  As  not  thinking  himself  absolutely  eecured 
against  Catiline's  plots,  even  when  in  the  senate. 
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ubi  ille  adsedit,  Catilina, 
ut  erat  paratus  ad  dissimu- 
landa  omnia,  demisso  vol- 
tu,  voce  supplici  postulare. 
"  Patres  conscripti  ue  quid 
de  se  temere  crederent :  ea 
iamilia  ortum,  ita  ab  a- 
dolescentia  vitam  institu- 
isse,  ut  omnia  bona  in  spe 
haberet :  ne  aBstumarent, 
sibi  patricio  bomini,  cu- 
jus  ipsius,  atque  majorum 
plurima  beneticia  in  ple- 
bein  Romanam  essent, 
perdiia  republica  opus  es- 
se,  cum  eam  servaret  M. 
Tullius  inquilinus  civis  ur- 


sul,  whether  dreading  his  pre- 
sence,  or  transported  with  pas- 
sion,  made  a  flaming  speech,  and 
of  mighty  service  to  the  state  : 
which  afterward  he  put  in  writ- 
ing  and  publisheclS^  But  when 
he  sat  down,  Catiline,  as  he 
was  prepared  to  disstmble  every 
thing,  with  a  dejected  louk,  and 
humble  tone,  begged,  "  that 
the  Honourable  Futhers  would 
not  believe  any  thing  of  him 
rathly  :  thut  he  was  descended  of 
such  a  family,  and  had  so  led 
his  life  from  his  youth,  thut  he 
had  ground  to  exptct  all  prefer- 
ments :   that  they  would  not  sup- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


5.  Pntres  conscripti]  Romulus,  soon  after  the  building  of  Rome,  chosc 
out  of  the  graver  and  more  elderly  citizens,  100  persons,  to  assist  him  in 
the  adnunistration.  These  made  up  bis  senate,  and  vrere,  by  a  solemn 
appellation,  called  Patkes,  as  Sallust  iuforms  us,  cap.  vi.  But  after  an 
alliancc  was  entcred  into  with  Tatius,  and  the  Sabines  came  and  settled  in 
Rome,  Romulus  enlarged  the  senate  by  adding  another  hundred  to  it. 
And  this  last  hundred.  as  bcing  collected,  and  superadded  to,  or  put  in 
ioint  commission  with  the  former,  were  properly  called  Patres  conscripti. 
Rut  the  appellation  came  in  a  short  time  to  be  common,  and  was  given  to 
all  the  Senators  without  distinction  ;  wlio,  in  the  senate,  were  constantly 
addressed  under  this  honourable  title. 

6.  Patricio  homini]  Romuhis  divided  his  people,  according  to  their  honour 
and  di«nity,  into  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  The  Patricians,  i.  e.  patribus 
orti,  were  persons  of  rank  and  quality,  bore  offices  of  state,  assisted  in  the 
administration,  and  took  care  of  religious  rites.  The  Plebcians  or  com- 
mons  werc  to  plough  the  ground,  feed  cattle,  and  follow  trades.  Every 
Patrician  took  so  many  of  thc  Plebeians  under  his  protcction,  was  their 
counsellor  or  adviser  in  difficult  cases,  their  advocate  in  judgment,  ancl  on 
this  account  was  callcd  their  palrun,  atid  they  his  clients.  On  the  other 
hand.  the  clients  paid  a  great  dcference  to  thcir  patrons,  waited  upon, 
scrvedj  and  assisted  them,  as  they  were  required.  On  some  pressing 
occasions  they  furnishcd  them  with  money;  bttt  this  was  rately  prae&ed  ; 
for  it  was  thought  dishonoiirable  for  a  patron  to  take  moncy  of  his  client. 

7.  Inquilinus  civL]  One  not  born  in  Rome,  but  who  came  to  it  from 
the  country.  This  Catiline  says  satirically,  upbraiding  Cicero  with  thc 
place  of  his  birth,  which  was  Arpinum,  a  small  aod  mean  town  in  Italy. 
Sec  Jug.  cap.  lxiii.  note  1. 
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bis  Romse."  Ad  hoc  ma-  pose,  that  he  a  nobleman,  whose 
ledictu  alia  cyin  adderet;  own  good  services,  and  those  of 
obslrepere  omnes,  hostem  his  ancestors  to  the  people  of  klome 
atque  parricidam  vocare.  had  been  verij  nuimj,  ivus  under 
Tum  ille  furibuudus:  uny  necessity  of  ruiniug  the  com- 
"  Quoniam  quidem  circum-  monwealth  to  make  himself  great. 
ventus,"  inquit,  "  ab  inimi-  ichen  M.  Tullius,  an  adventitious 
cis  praeceps  agor,  incendium  citizen  of  the  town  nf  Rome,  took 
meum  ruina  restinguam."         care  to  preserve  it."     And  then  as 

he  was  adding  other  opprobrious 
reflections  ;  all  buwled  out  against  him,  called  him  trailor  and 
parricide.  Upon  which  he,  in  u  furious  rage,  suid :  "  Since 
then  thus  beset,  I  am  doomed  to  destruclion  bij  eneviies,  I  shall 
exlinguish  the  jlame  kindlcd  against  me,  bo  demolition,  i.  e. 
by  the  ruin  of  his  adversaries." 

XXXII.  Dein  se  ex  cu-  XXXII.  Then  in  great  hatte 
ria  domum  proripuit.  ibi  he  jlung  out  of  the  senute-house 
multa  secum  ipse  volvens,  uway  home.  there  revolving 
quod  neque  insidias  Consuli  many  things  with  himself,  since 
procedebant,  et  ab  incen-  his  plot  against  the  Consul  had 
dio  intellegebat  urbem  vi-  not  succeeded,  and  since  he  un- 
giliis  munitam,  optumum  derstood  the  citij  was  secured  a- 
factum  credens,  exercitum  gainst  fire  by  the  watches, 
augere,  ac,  priusquam  thinking  the  best  thing  lo  be  done 
legiones  scriberentur,  au-  ivas,  to  reinforce  his  urmij, 
tecapere,  quae  bello  usui  and,  before  the  legions  were  le- 
forent;  nocte  intempesta,  vied,  to  secure  beforehand  what 
cum     paucis    ia    Manliaua     might  be  of  use  for  the  war :  he 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

8.  Piccceps  agnr]  A  figurative  expression,  taken  probably  from  the 
punishment  called  djtcti»  de  Tarpeid  rupe,  where  the  criminal  was  pushed 
headlong  from  a  precipice. 

9.  Ruind  restingucim]  A  metaphor  taken  from  houses  on  fire,  where, 
the  ilanies  being  so  violent  that  they  caunot  be  extinguished  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  water,  the  neighbouring  houses  are  pulled  down,  In  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  burning. 

XXXII.  1.  Insidice  CottsuK  procedebant]  We  might  here  suppose 
Considi  governed  by  Jnclce  understood.  But  there  is  no  oecasion  for 
being  so  nice,  for  it  is  nothingstrange  to  see  a  substantive  noun  governing 
a  dative.  Jug.  cap.  vii.  Qui  tum  liomanis  Imperator.  Cap.  Ixxxv. 
Benefacta  mea  reipublica?  pruceduut.  Virg.  Erit  ille  miiii  se/nper  Deus. 
Senec.  Ilebus  humanis  Frteses.  Cic.  Non  hominibus,  sed  virtutibus 
hostis. 

2.  Optumwn  factuni  credcns]  i.  e.  Credens  exercitum  augere,  &c*  esse 
optumum  factuiu. 
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castra  profectus  est.  -  Sed 
Cethego  atque  Lentulo, 
casterisque  quorum  cogno- 
verat  promptam  audaciam, 
mandat,  quibus  rebus  pos- 
sent,  opes  factionis  confir- 
ment,  insidias  Consuli  ma- 
turent,  caedem,  incendia, 
aliaque  belli  facinora  pa- 
rent:  sese  prope  diem  cum 
magno  exercitu  ad  urbem 
accessurum.  Dum  hsec 
Romaegeruntur,  C.  Manlius 
ex  suo  numero  ad  Marcium 
Regem  mittit,  cum  manda- 
tis  hujuscemodi. 

XXXIII.    "  Deos   ho- 

minesque  testamur,  Impe- 
rator,  nos  arma  neque 
contra  patriam  cepfsse,  ne- 
que  quo  periculum  homini 
faceremus,  sed  uti  corpo- 
ra  nostra  ab  injuria  tuta 
forent;  qui  miseri,  egen- 
tes,  violentia  atque  crude- 
litate  fceneratorum  pleri- 
que  patriae,  sed  omnes  fa- 
ma  atque  fortunis  expertes 
sumus:  neque  cuiquam 
nostrum  licuit,  more  ma- 
jorum,  lege  uti,  neque, 
amisso  patrimonio,  libe- 
rum   corpus   habere:    tanta 


setforward  with  a  few  attendants 
in  the  dead  of  the  nightfor  Man- 
//ws's  camp.  But  recommends  to 
Cethegus  and  Lentulus,  andothers, 
whose  pushing  boldness  he  wasac- 
quainted  vrith,  bu  whalever  means 
they  could,  to  strengthen  the  in- 
terest  of  their  party,  to  hasten  on  a 
plot  against  the  Consul,  to  prepare 
for  a  massacre,  burning,  and 
other  exploits  of  war :  thal  he 
within  a  few  days  would  come  to 
the  city  with  a  great  army.  IVhilst 
these  things  are  doing  at  Rome, 
C.  Manlius  dispatches  some  of  his 
number  to  Martius  Rex,  with  in- 
structions  to  this  purpose. 

XXXIII.  "  General,  we  call 
gods  and  men  lo  witness,  that 
we  have  taken  up  arms  neither 
against  our  country,  nor  that  wt 
might  occasion  danger  to  any 
man,  but  that  our  own  persons 
might  be  secured  against  ill  u- 
sage ;  who  bting  distressed  and 
beggared  by  the  oppression  and 
inhumanity  of  usurers,  are  most 
of  us  bereft  of  our  country,  but 
all  of  credit  and  estates ;  nor 
was  it  allowed  to  any  of  us, 
according  to  the  manner  of  our 
forefathers,  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  law,  nor,  after  our  for- 
tunes  were  lost,    to  enjoy  thc  li~ 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Prope  diem'}  In  vetustis  divisim  scribitur.  Prope  diem  dixere  pro 
brevi,  statim. 

XXXIII.  1.  Plerique  patriec,  sed  omnes  famd  atque  fartunis  expertes 
sumus]  See  Jug.  cap.  vi.  note  I. 

2.  Liberum  corpus]  The  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  allowed  creditors  a 
very  extensive  power  over  even  the  persons  of  their  debtors,  so  that 
thcy  could   imprison  them,   beat  them,   and  evcry  way  use  them  as 
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saevitia  fcEneratorum  atque 
Praetoris  fuit.  -Sajpe  ma- 
jores  vestrtim,  miseriti  ple- 
bis  Romanae,  decretis  suis 
inopiae  opilulati  sunt.  ac 
novissume  memoria  nostra, 
propter  magnitudinem  aeris 
alieni,  volentibus  omni- 
bus  bouis,  argentum  aere 
solutum  est.  Saope  ipsa 
plebes,  aut  domiuandi  stu- 
dio  permota,  aut  superbia. 
magistratuum,  armata  a 
patribus  secessit.  At  nos 
non  imperium  neque  divi- 
tias  petimus;  quarum  re- 
rum  caussa,  bella  atque  cer- 
tamina  omnia  inter  morla- 
lis  sunt;  sed  libertatem, 
quam  nemo  bonus,  nisi 
cum  anima  simul,  amittit. 
Te  atque  senatum  obtes- 
tamur,     consulatis    miseris 


bertij  of  our  pcrsons :  such  was 
the  rigour  of  the  umrers  and  the 
Prtetor.  Freque.ntly  your  fore- 
fathers,  taking  pity  on  the  com- 
vions  of  liomc,  bu  their  decrees 
have  relieved  their  poverty : 
and  very  latdy  in  our  own  times, 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the 
debts,  silver  was  paid  wilh 
brass,  tvtry  good  man1  going 
frankly  into  it.  Often  the  po- 
pulace  themselves,  set  on,  either 
by  a  desire  of  rule,  or  the  arro- 
gance  of  their  magistrates,  taking 
arms  have  divided  from  the  fu- 
thers.  But  we  do  not  aim  at 
power  nor  riches ;  for  the  sake 
of  which  thin°s  ali  wars  and 
contentions  among  mankind  are 
raised ;  but  at  Liberty,  which 
no  brave  man  parls  with,  but 
together  with  his  Life.  rVe  ad- 
jure  you  and  the  senate,  that  you 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


slaves.  These  hardships  had  been  several  times  and  several  ways  mitigated ; 
butthey  pretend  liere,  that  they  had  not  enjoyed,  or  could  not  obtain  the 
benefit  of  these  mitigations. 

3.  Fceueratorum]  These  are  a  set  of  rich  fellows  at  Rome,  not  unlike 
the  pawnbrokers  in  London,  who  lent  out  their  money  011  interest  or  usury. 

4.  Argentum  cere  solutiwi]  Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  pre- 
cise  import  of  these  words.  Some  take  urgenlum  to  be  put  in  general  for 
debitum,  and  ccre  for  cerarium  :  and  then  the  meaning  would  be,  that  the 
private  debts  of  these  poor  people  were  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  Some  again  take  the  words  to  import,  that  brass  was  made 
to  pass  in  payment  for  silver,  weight  for  weight.  But  others,  with  more 
probability,  think  that  there  is  here  an  aliusion  to  the  two  coins  at  and 
sesterlius ;  and  imagine,  that  the  discount  allowed  by  the  government  was 
such,  that  a  creditor  to  whom  a  sesterlius  (which  was  a  silver  coin)  was  due, 
should  be  obliged  to  discharge  his  dcbtor  upon  receiving  an  as,  which  was  a 
brass  coin,  and  of  far  less  value ;  and  that  the  same  proportion  of  discount 
was  to  be  observed  in  greater  sums.  And  Velleius  Pat.  ii.  cap.  xxiii. 
informs  us,  that  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  Consul  the  year  after  the  deatli 
of  Marius,  and  about  25  years  before  tliis  time,  made  a  law,  qud  crediloribvs 
rjuadrantem  tolvi  jusserat ;  i.  e.  tlie  creditors  were  obliged  to  dischargo 
thcir  debtors  upon  receiving  a  fourth  part  of  the  principal. 
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civibus;  legis  praesidium, 
quod  iniquitas  Praetoris  e- 
ripuit,  restituatis;  neve  e- 
am  necessitudinem  impo- 
natis,  ut  quaeramus,  quo- 
nam  modo,  ulti  maxume 
sanguinem  nostrum,  pere- 
amus." 

XXXIV.  Ad  hasc  Q. 
Marcius :  "  Si  quid  ab 
senatu  petere  vellenf,  ab 
armis  discedant,  Romam 
supplices  proticiscantur ;  ea 
niansuetudine  atque  mise- 
ricordia  senatum  populum- 
que  Romanum  semper  fu- 
isse,  ut  nemo  umquam  ab 
eo  frustra  auxilium  peti- 
verit."  At  Catilina  ex 
itinere  plerisque  consulari- 
bus,  praeterea  optumo  cui- 
que  litteras  mittit :  "  se 
falsis  criminibus  circum- 
ventum,  quoniam  factioni 
inimicorum  resistere  nequi- 
verit,  fortunae  cedere, 
Massiliam  in  exilium  pro- 
ficisci :  non  quo  sibi  tanti 
sceleris  conscius;  sed  uti 
respublica  quieta  foret ; 
neve  ex  sua  contentione 
teditio    oriretur."     Ab    his 


sheio  a  regard  for  distressed  ci- 
tizens ;  that  you,  restore  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  law,  whick  the 
injustice  of  the  Prator  hath  taken 
away  :  and  not  lay  the  necessity 
upon  us  of  enquiring  what  xcay 
we  may  perisk,  best  revenging- 
our  own  blood." 

XXXIV.  To  these  tkings  Q. 
Murcius  replied  :  "  lf  tkey  kad 
a  mind  to  petition  any  thing  of 
tke  senate,  they  should  lay  doicn 
tkeir  arms,  repair  in  a  subtnis- 
sive  manner  to  Rome:  tkat  tke 
stnale  and  the  Roman  people  had 
been  always  of  that  compassion 
and  clemency  that  none  ever  de- 
sired  help  from  them  in  vain." 
But  Catiline  in  his  jonrney  sends 
lelters  to  jnost  of  the  consular 
gentlemen,  and  also  to  all  per- 
sons  of  highest  distinction,  signi- 
fying,  "  That  being  intrapped 
by  false  accusations,  since  he 
wus  not  able  to  stand  against  the 
faction  of  his  enemies,  he  gave 
way  to  fortune,  and  was  going 
for  Marseilles  into  exile  :  not  that 
he  was  conscious  to  himself  of 
such  a  crime;  but  that  the  go- 
vernment  might  be  at  ease ;  and 
tkat   an   insurrection    mizht  not 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXXIV.  1.  Considaribvs]  Consulnres,  Preelorii,  jEuilicii,  Qvicstorii,  &c. 
denote  such  persons  as  had  formerly  been  Consuls,   Praetors,  £c. 

2.  Mussitiavi]  An  ancient  and  much  celebrated  city  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
ncnsis,  now  called  Marseilles,  famous  for  its  early  and  constant  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  for  tlie  liberal  arts  and  sciences  flourishi.ig  there,  and 
for  tbe  galliint  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  in  times  of  war.  It  was  first 
built  by  a  colony  of  the  Phocensians,  as  related  by  Justin,  xliii.  cap.  iii. 

o.  Quo  sibi  tariti]  Quo  etiamsi  eo  non  addatur,  tamen  per  sc,  et  vi  sexti 
casiis  notdt  propter  rjuod,  i.  e.  quia  acque  acqvod,  ea  notione  saepissime  po- 
nitur.  Cic.  vi.  epist.  iii.  Superioribus  iiteris  benevotentid  magis  addnclus, 
quam  quo  res  ila  postularet,  jui  ton"ior. 
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longe  diversas  [litteras] 
Q.  Catulus  in  senala  re- 
citavit,  quas  sibi  nomine 
Catilinae  redditas  dice- 
bat.  earum  exemplum  in- 
fra  scriplum. 

XXXV.  '  L.  Catilina 
Q.  Catulo  S.  Egregia  tua 
fides  re  cognita  gratam 
ih  magnis  periculis  fiduci- 
am  commendationi  meae 
tribuit.  Quamobrem  de- 
fensionem  in  novo  consilio 
non  statui  parare :  satis- 
factionem  ex  nulla  consci- 
entia  de  culpa  proponere 
decrevi :  quam  me  Dius- 
iidius  veram  licet  cognos- 
cas.  Injuriis  contumeliis- 
que  concitatus,  qu6d  fruc- 
tu  laboris  industriaeque 
meae  privatus,  statum  dig- 
nitatis  nori  obtinebam, 
publicam  miserorum  caus- 
sam,  pro  mea  consuetu- 
dine  suscepi :  non  quin  333 
alienum     meis     nominibus 


spring  out  of  his  quarrel.  But 
Q.  Catulus,  rtad  in  the  senate  [u 
letler~\  quite  dijjerent  from  this, 
which  he  said  was  delivered 
him  in  Catiline's  name,  a  copy 
whereof  follows. 

XXXV.  "  L.  Catiline  to 
Q.  Catulus,  greeting.  Your 
singular  jidelity  known  to  me 
by  experience,  gives  me  an 
agreeable  conjidence  in  times  of 
great  danger,  to  recommend  mu 
ajfairs  to  you.  For  which  rea- 
son  I  never  intended  to  prepare 
a  formal  defence  of  the  new 
measures  I  have  taken :  only  I 
resolved  as  being  under  no  con- 
sciousness  of  any  fault,  to  ojftr 
an  apology  for  my  cond.jct ; 
which  upon  my  honour  you  will 
find  to  be  just.  Provoked  by  in- 
juries  and  indignities,  because 
robbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labour 
and  my  industry,  I  did  not  obtain 
the  place  of  honour  due  to  my 
merit,  /  have  underlaken,  ac- 
cording  to  my  manner,  the  pub- 


EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 


XXXV.  1.  L.  Catilina  Q.  Catulo  S."\  i.  e.  L.  Calilina  Q.  Catulo 
Salutem  dicit. 

2.  Quamibrem  defensionem  in  novo  consilio)  Propterea  quod  fides  tna 
mihi  satis  cognita,  me  apud  te  non  defendere,  sed  excusare  tantiim  debui. 
Pra?positio  in  statum  denotat;  erit  igitur  quasi,  cum  novum  consilium 
secutus  sum. 

S.Ex  nulld  conscicnlid  de  cufpd]  Propter  conscientiam  de  nulta  culpa,  sive 
inde  quod  mihi  nullius  culpa;  sim  conscius.  Ex  pro per  etpropter  ponitur. 

4.  Dius-Jid/us]  Dius  is  tlie  same  as  Deus,  and  Dius-fidius  the  saine  as 
Deus  fidei,  the  god  of  hontur,  i.  e.  Hercules.  The  phrase  imports,  Ita  tne 
Diusjidiusjuvet. 

5.  Meis  7iominibus]  No7>iinibus  solvere  est  proprie  cx  nominibus  sive 
propterea  solvere,  quod  nomen  tuum  et  summam  creditur  in  tabulis  suis 
scripserit,  et  ipse  in  tuas  retuleris,  cui  et  quod  debeas.  Et  alienis 
nominibus  solvere  est  ea  debita  aliorum  solvere,  pro  quibus  fidem  tuam 
interposuisti. 
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ex  possessionibus  solvere  lic  cause  of  ike  miserable :  not 
possem  ;  cum  alienis  no-  but  I  could  have  paid  tke  debt 
minibiis  liberalitas  Ores-  due  on  my  own  nccount  out  of 
tillae  suis  filiEeque  copiis  rnypossessions;  wkilst  ihe  genero- 
persolveret :  sed  qu6d  non  sity  of  OrestiUa  would  have  paid 
dignos  honiines  honore  ho-  outof her  own  and  her  daughter^s 
nestatos  videbani,  meque  provisions  what  was  due  on  the 
ialsa  suspicione  alienatum  account  of  othcrs  :  but  btcause  I 
sentiebara.  Hoc  nomine  suw  worlhless  mm  konvured 
satis  honestas,  pro  meo  ca-  leith  preferment,  and  fuund  my- 
su,  spes  reliquae  dignitatis  self  set  aside  upon  a  groundless 
conservandae    sum    secutus.    jealousy.       On  this  'score  1  kave 

pursued  means  oj  preserving  my 
remaining  dignily,  svfficiently 
honourable  considering  my  cir- 
cumstances.  When  I  was  design- 
ing  to  write  more,  word  was 
brought,  that  I  was  going  to  be 
attaclced.  Now  I  recommend 
Orestilla,  and  commit  her  to  your  protection;  beseeching  by  tbe 
regard  you  have  (or  your  own  children,  that  you  defend  herjrom 
ill  usage.  adieu.'  ^^ 

XXXVI.  But  he  having 
tarried  a  few  days  with  C 
Flaminius  Flamma  in  the  Arre- 
tine  territory,  till  he  provided 
the  neighbourkood,  that  had  been 
tam,  armis  exornat  cum  formtrly  drawn  over  to  his 
fascibus  atque  aliis  impe-  cause,  with  arms,  marches  for 
rii  insignibus  in  castra  ad  the  camp  to  Manlius  wilh  tke 
Manlium  contendit.  Haec  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  autho- 
ubi  Romae  coniperta ;  se-  rity.  JVhen  ihese  things  wtrt 
natus  '  Catilinam  et  Man-  knoun  at  Rome ;  the  senate 
lium  hostes  judicat;  caete-  *  declared  Caliline  and  Man- 
rae  multitudini  dieni  statu-  lius  rebels ;  but  appointed  a  day 
it,  ante   quam   sine    fraude    for  the  rest  of  the  party,  bejore 


Plura  cum  scribere  vellem, 
nunciatum  est,  vim  mihi  pa- 
rari.  NuncOrestillam  com- 
mendo,  tuasque  fidei  trado; 
eam  ab  injuria  defendas,  per 
liberos  tuos  rogatus.  aveto.' 


XXXVI.  Sed  ipse  pau- 
cos  dies  commoratus  apud 
C.  Flaminium  Flammain 
in  agro  Arretino,  dum  vi- 
cinitatem,     antea    sollicita- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


6.  Vim  mihiparari~\  Vim  cuiparare,  idem  est  ac  violenter  aliquem  aggredi 
velte. 

XXXVI.  1.  Agro  Arretino]  The  country  about  Arretinum,  a  toun  in 
Etruria. 

2.  Sine  frattde']  Sinefravde  is  used  in  t%vo  different  senses.  1.  Soroe- 
times  it  signifies  without  trick  or  dissimulation,  i.  e.  sincerely  or  in  good 
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Hceret  ab  armis  discedere, 
praeter  rerum  capitalium 
condemnatis."  Praeterea 
decernit,  "  uti  Consules 
dilectum  habeant ;  Anto- 
nius  cum  exercitu  Catili- 
nara  persequi  maturet ; 
Cicero  urbi  prjesidio  sit." 
Ea  tempestate  mihi  impe- 
riuin  populi  Romani  mul- 
tb  maxume  miserabile  vi- 
sum  :  cui  cum,  ad  occasura 
ab  ortu  solis  orania  domi- 
ta  armis  paterent;  domi 
otium  atque  divitia?,  quae 
priraa  mortales  putant, 
adfluerent ;  fuere  tamen 
cives,  qui  seque  remque 
publicam  obstinatis  animis 
perditura  irent.  Namque 
duobus  senati  decretis,  ex 
tanta  multitudine,  neque 
prajmio  inductus  conjura- 
tionem  patefecerat,  neque 
ex  castris  Catilinse  quis- 
quara  omnium  discesserat. 
tanta  vis  morbi,  uti  tabes, 
plerosque  civium  animos 
iuvaserat. 

XXXVII.  Neque  fiolum 
illis  aliena  mens  erat,    qui 


which  it  was  allowed  to  lay 
down  their  arms  ivith  impunity, 
except  those  convkted  of  capital 
crimes."  Moreover  they  decreed, 
"  that  the  Cotisuls  sJiould  hold  a 
muster ;  that  Antonius  should 
mahe  all  haste  to  pursue  Catiline 
wit/i  an  army;  and  that  Cicero 
should  protect  the  city."  At  that 
time  the  Roman  state  seemed  to 
me  to  be  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition;  to  which  when  cdl  king- 
doms  subdued  by  their  arms 
were  laid  open,  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  his  setting ;  when 
at  home  ease  and  wealth  abound- 
ed,  which  mankind  account  the 
chiefest  blessings;  yet  there  were 
citizens,  who  with  inflexible 
resolution  went  on  to  ruin  both 
themselves  and  ihe  common- 
wealih.  For  upon  the  two  de- 
crees  of  the  senate,  of  so  great  a 
number,  not  one  of  them  all 
tempted  by  the  reward  discover- 
ed  the  conspiracy,  nor  deserted 
Catiline's  camp,  such  a  violent 
distemper,  lihe  a  plague,  had 
seized  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
citizens.  ^- 

XXXVII.       Nor     were     the 
minds  disaffected  of  those  only 


'/ 


EXPLANATORY  NOTBS. 


earnest.  Cses.  ii.  Civ.  cap.  xxii.  Sese  dedere  sine  fraude  constituunt. 
2.  Sometimes,  as  here,  it  signifies  without  guitt,  without  danger,  wiihout 
loss,  without  hurt,  or  without  punishment.  So  Liv.  xxvi.  cap.  xii. 
Ut  qui  civis  campunus  ante  certain.  diem  transisset  sine  fraude  esset. 

3.  Preeter — condemnatis]  Preeter  is  here  put  adverbially  for  preeter- 
qunm;  and  condemnatis  is  the  dative,  being  governed  by  Liceret, 

4.  Dilectum  habeant]  When  a  Consul  or  General,  by  order  of  the 
senate  assembled  the  youth,  and  picked  out  such  persons  as  they  thought 
propcr  for  the  service,  obliging  them  to  enlist  and  take  the  military  oath  ; 
tliis  was  called  dUeclum  habere,  and  was  only  used  in  cases  of  necessity. 
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conscii    conjurationis ;     sed 
omnino  cuncta  plebes,  no- 
varum  rerum  studio,  Cati- 
linae  incepta  probabat.     Id 
adeo    more    suo  videbatur 
facere.      Nam    semper    in 
civitate,     quis    opes   nullse 
sunt,    bonis    invident,    ma- 
los  extolmnt;   vetera   ode- 
re,     nova    exoptant ;    odio 
suarum  rerum   mutari  om- 
nia    student ;    turba    atque 
seditionibus   sine    cura    a- 
luntur :      quoniam    egestas 
faeile   babetur  sine  damno. 
Sed  urbana  plebes,    ea  ve- 
ro  praeceps  ierat  multis  de 
caussis.     Primum  omnium, 
qui    ubique    probro    atque 
petulantia  maxume  praesta- 
bant;    item   alii  per  dede- 
cora    patrimoniis     amissis ; 
postremo    omnes   quos  fla- 
gitium    aut    facinus   domo 
expulerat,    ii    Romam,    si- 
cuti   in  sentinam,    conflux- 
erant.     Deinde,  multi  me- 
tnores     Sullanee      victoriee, 
quod    ex    gregariis    militi- 
bus    alios    Senatores   vide- 
bant,    alios  ita  divites,    uti 
regio  victu  atque  cultu  ae- 
tatem  agerent,  sibi  quisque, 
ei  in  armis  forent,  ex  victo- 
ria   talia  sperabant.      Pra> 
terea  juventus,    quse  in  a- 
gris,      manuum     mercede, 


icho  zcere  concerved  in  the  con* 
spiracy ;    but  indecd  all  the  po- 
pulace,    ovt  of  a  fondness  for  a 
revolntion  in  the  admiaistration, 
c/pproved     of    Catilines    design. 
So  mnch  in  this  case  did  thaj  sctm 
to   act  according  to   their   vsual 
manner.     For  cdways  in  a  state 
they  uho  have  vo  ivealth,    tnvy 
those  in  stations  of  honour,   cry 
up   the  uvrthless;    hate   tbhdt  is 
old,    icish  for  tliings   neiv;     and 
out  of  a  dislihe  of  their  own  cir- 
cumstances  are  fond  that  all  le 
changed;  in  a  time  of  public  dis- 
order  and  confusion   they  get  a 
subsistence   icithout  pains :    since 
poverty    is    easily    hept    without 
loss.     But  the  populace   of  the 
city  icere  indeed from  mavy  causes 
become  extremely  corrupt.     First 
of    all,     they   who    every   wherc 
icere     rnost    noted   for     infamy 
and    insolence ;     likewise    others 
after     losing     their      estates     by 
debauclvery ;    Jinally,    all  tchom 
disgrace  or   villainy  had  chased 
from  home,  these  had  flochcd  to 
Rome,    as  to  a   common   sewer. 
And  further,   many   mindful  of 
Sidla's  success,  because  they  saxo 
some  of  the  common  soidiers  now 
Senatms,     oihers    so    rich     that 
they  lived  in  princely  plenty  and 
pomp,   every  one  hoped  for  siich 
things  to  himself  from  a  victory, 
if  he  were  in  arms.     Besides,  the 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXXVII.  1.  Bonis  invhlent']  Boni  is  often  used  by  tlie  classic  writers 
to  signify  the  same  persons  as  divites  and  beuti,  tlie  rich,  ivealthy,  and 
jirosperous  :  and  frequeir.ly  too  it  is  put  for  potcntes  or  optimates,  the  grcat 
vien,  or  grandees  of  the  state. 

2.  Prceceps  ierat]  Eleganter  der.otat  perditas  eorura  liominum 
cupiditates. 
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inopiam    toleraverat,      pri-  youth,    toho  had,   kept  themselves 

vatis    atque    publicis    largi-  from   starving   by   the   wages   of 

tionibus     excita,    urbanum  tlieir     labour     in     the     countri/, 

otium    ingrato   labori    pree-  tempted  by  the  private  and  pub- 

tulerant.     eos    atque     a!ios  lic   largesses,    had  preferred   the 

omnes  malum  publicum  a-  city  ease  to  their  hard  ivorking. 

lebat.     Qub    miniis   miran-  these    and    all    such    others    the 

dum,       homines      egentis,  trouLIes   of   the   state  supported. 

malis     moribus,      maxuma  Wherefore  it  is  less  to  be  vonder- 

spe,     reipublicae   juxta    ac  ed  at,  that  men  in  xoant,  of  bad 

sibi  eonsuluisse.     Prreterea,  morals,      of    high     expectations, 

quorum       victoria       Sulla?  shouhl  have  consulted  the  interest 

parentes    proscripti,      bona  of  the  public  in  the  same  manner 

erepta,  jus  libertatis  immi-  they  did   their   own,     Moreovery 

nutum  erat,  liaud  sane  alio  ihey,  ivhose  parcnts  upon  Sullds 

animo  belli  eventum  expec-  victory  had  been  proscribed,  their 

tabant.     Ad  hoc,    quicum-  goods  confiscated,    and  their  pri- 

qua    aliarum    atque   senati  vilege    of  freedom     taken  fro/n 

partium    erant,     conturbari  them,  looked  upon  the  issue  of  a 

rempublicam,    quam   miniis  war,  not,  to  be  sure,  with  a  dif- 

valere  ipsi  malebant.     Id  a-  ferent  vieiv.     Aud  further,   xvho- 

deb  maium  multos  post  an-  ever   were  of   any  other   factioit 

nos  in  civitatem  reverterat.  than  the  senate,  chose  rather  the 

government  shoidd  be  involved  in 
confusion,  than  have  little  sicay  themselves.  So  much  had  that 
mischiif  after  having  lain  dormant  for  many  years,  returned 
into  the  state. 

XXXVIII.     Nam    post-  XXXVIII.  For  after  the   tri- 

quam  Cn.  Pompeio    et   M.  bunician   authority   was  restored 

Crasso  Consulibus    tribuni-  in  the  Consulship  of  Cn.  Pompey 

cia  potestas  restituta;    ho-  and  31.  Crassus ;   yoimg  gentle- 

mines  adolescentes,    [sum-  men  ivhose  age  and  spirits  icere 

mam     potestatem     nacti,]  full  of  fire,    \_having  got  posses- 

qnibus  aetas  aniinusque  fe-  sion  of  that  dignify,"]    began,  by 

rox,    ccepere,    senatum  cri-  inveighing     against     the    senate, 

minando,      plebem     exagi-  to  stir  up  the  pcople ;   and  theti 

tare ;    dein    largiundo,    at-  by  largesses  aml  promises  inflam- 

que  pollicitando   magis   in-  ed  them  more;  and  so  came  to  be 

cendere ;   ita  ipsi  clari  po-  in  high  vogue  and  great  poioer 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  3fitftof  posl  annos]   Since   the    sedition   of  the   Gracchi,   about  69 
years  before  tliis. 

XXXVIII.    Tribunicia potestas]  See  Juc.  cap.  xxvii.  note  I. 
F  2 
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lentesque  fieri.  Contra  eos 
surmna  ope  uitebatur  plera- 
que  nobilitas,  senati  specie, 
pro  sua  maguitudine.  Nam- 
que,  uti  paucis  absolvam, 
per  illa  tempora  quicumque 
rempublicam  agitavere,  bo- 
nestis  nominibus,  alii,  sicuti 
populi  jura  defenderent, 
pars  qub  senati  auctoritas 
maxuma  foret ;  bonum  pub- 
licum  simulantes,  pro  sua 
quisque  potentia  certabant. 
neque  modestia,  neque 
modus  contentionis  erat ; 
utrique  victoriam  crudeliter 
exercebant. 


XXXIX.  Sed  postquam 
Cn.  Pompeius  ad  bellum 
nxaritimum  atque  Mithri- 
daticum  missus ;  plebis  o- 
pes  imminutse,  paucorum 
potentia  crevit.  Hi  magis- 
tratus,  provincias,  aliaque 
omnia  tenere :  ipsi  innoxii, 
fiorentes,  sine  metu  setatem 
agere,  cseteros  judiciis  ter- 
rere,  qub  plebem  in  magis- 
tratu    placidius    tractarent. 


themselves.  Against  these  most 
of  tlte  nobility  strove  with  their 
utmost  might  to  maintain  their 
own  grandeur  under  pretence  of 
supporting  the  senate.  For,  that 
I  may  dispatch  the  matter  in 
a  few  words,  whoever  disturbed 
the  public  in  those  times,  did  it 
under  plausible  pretexts ;  some, 
as  though  they  would  defend  the 
rights  of  the  people,  some,  that 
the  authority  of  the  senate  might 
be  maintained  as  the  greatest, 
pretending  the  public  good,  they 
did  stickle  every  onefor  their  own 
power,  nor  had  they  any  modesty 
or  moderation  in  their  quarrels : 
both  sides  made  a  cruel  use  qf 
their  success. 

XXXIX.  But  after  Cn.  Pom- 
pey  was  sent  to  the  maritime  and 
Mithridatic  war ;  the  interest 
of  the  commons  declined,  and  ihe 
power  of  a  feio  increased.  These 
ingrossed  the  public  offices,  the 
provinces,  and  all  things  else: 
they  themselces  out  of  the  reach 
of  hurt,  in  a  jlourishing  condi- 
tion,  led  a  life  without  fear, 
overawed  others  with  impeach- 
ments,    to    the   end    they    mighi 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Pleraque  nobilitas]  Pleraque  is  here  in  the  singular  number. 
Sce  Jug.  cap.  liv.  note  4. 

XXXIX.  Qubplebemin  magistrntuphtcidiustractarent]  Tractare plebem 
placidius,  signifies  to  manage  the  people  in  a  softer  or  more  pacific  manner, 
so  as  not  to  incense  them  against  the  nobility.  And  the  meaning  of  the 
v.hole  sentence  is,  that  as  the  few  grandees,  who  had  ingrossed  the  public 
management,  looked  upon  the  Tribunes  of  the  commens  as  the  only  per- 
sons  who  formerly  did,  or  now  could  thwart  their  designs,  and  give  a  clieck 
to  their  growing  power  by  exasperating  the  people  against  them,  so  they 
took  careto  make  their  resentment  fall  heavy  upon  all  the  Tribunes,  when 
out  of  office,  who  had  exerted  themselves  that  way,  and  upon  all  others 
too,  who  discovered  a  spirit  of  this  nature;  to  the  end  that  no  person,  upon 
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Sed  ubi  primum  duhiis  re- 
bus  novandis  spes  oblata, 
vetus  certamen  animos  eo- 
rum  arrexit.  Quod  si  primo 
proelio  Catilina  superior,  aut 
ajcpia  manu  discessisset ; 
profectb  magna  clades  atque 
calamitas  rempublicam  op- 
pressisset ;  neque  illis,  qui 
victoriam  adepti,  diutius  ea 
uti  licuisset ;  quin  defessis 
et  exsanguibus,  qui  plus 
posset,  imperiuin  atque  li- 
bertatem  extorqueret.  Fuere 
tamen  extra  conjurationem 
complures,  qui  ad  Catilinam 
initio  profecti  sunt.  in  his 
A.  Fulvius,  senatoris  filius, 
quem  retractum  ex  itinere 
parens  necari  jussit.  Isdem 
temporibus  Roma?  Lentulus, 
sicuti  Catilina  praceperat, 
quoscumque  moribus  aut 
fortuna  novis  rebus  idoneos 
credebat,  aut  per  se,  'aut 
per  alios  sollicitabit ;  neque 
solum  cives,  sed  cujusque 
modi  genus  hominum,  quod 
modo  [bello]  usui  foret. 


tizens,  but  any  kind  of  men 
of  service  [_for  tJie  war~\. 


less  spirit  up  the  commons  against 
tlte  nobility,  upon  their  being 
in  office.  JBut  as  sooji  as  a  vieio 
offered  of  new-modelliny  tJtis  un- 
settled  stale  of  affiairs,  the  old 
quarrel  roused  their  courttye. 
And  if  in  the  first  battle  CatUine 
had  come  ojf  conqueror,  or  on  e- 
qital  terms;  doubtless  nntch  blood- 
shed  and  trouble  had  afflicted  the 
commonivealth  ;  nor  had  it  bee?i 
in  the  power  of  tliose  who  got  the 
victory  to  enjoy  it  long ;  but  a 
third  party,  who  was  more  po- 
tent,  would  have  wrested  power 
and  liberty  from  them  when 
tvearied  out  and  quite  spent. 
There  were  however  several  not 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  who 
at  first  we?it  over  to  Catiline, 
amo?igsl  these  was  A.  Fulvius, 
a  senators  so?i,  ivhom  his  father 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  hav- 
ing  been  fetched  back  when  v.p- 
o?i  the  road.  At  the  same  time 
Lentulus  at  Ho?ne,  as  Catiline 
had  ordered,  endeavoured  to 
gain,  either  by  lmnself  or  others, 
who>?iever,  by  their  manners  or 
fortune,  he  supposed  fit  persons 
for  a  rebellion  ;  a?id  not  only  ci- 
of  whatever  sort,  that  might  but  be 


XL.  Igitur  P.  Umbre-  XL.  Accordingly  Jie  gives  6r- 
no  cuidam  negotium  dat,  ders  to  one  P.  Umbrenus,  lo  sound 
uti  legatos  Allobrogum  re-     tJte   deputies  of   tJie  Allobroges : 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

liis  being  made  a  Tribune  of  the  commons,  might  dare,  for  the  future,  to 
make  any  attempts  of  this  kind,  or  oppose  their  measures  by  spiriting  up 
the  peopJe  against  them.      See  Jug.  cap.  xxvii.  note  1. 

XL.  1.  Allobrogum~\  A  peoplein  Gallia,  whose  country  was  bounded  by 
the  Alps,  the  Rlione,  the  sea,  and  the  lake  Lemanus.     They  were  at  this 
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quirat ;  eoeque,  si  possit, 
impellat  ad  societatem  bel- 
li  :  existumans  publice  pri- 
vatimque  tere  alieno  op- 
pressos,  prseterea,  quod 
natura  gens  Gallica  belli- 
eosa  esset,  facile  eos  ad  ta- 
le  consilium  adduci  posse. 
Umbrenus,  quod  in  Gal- 
lia  riegotiatus,  plerisque 
principibus  notus  erat,  at- 
que  eos  noverat :  itaque 
sine  mora,  ubi  primum  le- 
gatos  in  foro  conspexit, 
percunctatus  pauca  de  sta- 
tu  civitatis,  et  quasi  do» 
lens  ejus  casum  requirere 
coepit,  '  quem  exitum 
tantis  malis  sperarent  ?' 
Postquam  illos  videt  que- 
r  de  avaritia  magistratu- 
um,  accusare  senatum, 
quod  in  eo  auxilii  nibil  es- 
sset ;  miseriis  suis  remedi- 
um,  mortem  exspectare : 
'  At  ego,'  inquit,  '  vo- 
bis,  si  modo  viri  esse  vol- 
tis,  rationem  ostendam 
qua  tanta  ista  mala  effu- 
giatis.'  Heec  ubi  dixit, 
Allobroges,  in  maxumam 
spem  adducti,  Umbrenum 
orare,  uti  sui  misereretur : 
nibil  tam  asperum,    neque 


and  persuade  them,  if  possible,  tu 
a  confederacy  in  the  war :  sup- 
posing  that  they,  being  sadly  in- 
cumbered  both  xcith  piiblic  and 
private  debts,  and  besides,  be- 
cause  by  nature  the  Gallic  nation 
was  prone  to  war,  yiight  easily 
be  drawn  over  to  such  a  design, 
Umbrenus,  in  regard  he  had 
traffiched  in  Gaul,  was  hnown 
to  most  of  the  leading  rnen,  and 
he  hnew  thcm  :  wherefore  tcith- 
oid  delay,  as  soon  as  he  saio  the 
deputies  in  the  forum,  after  ask- 
ing  a  few  things  concerning  the 
sfate  of  their  country,  avd  as  it 
were  condoling  its  case,  he  begun 
to  enquire,  '  tvhat  issue  they 
hoped  for  to  so  great  grievan- 
ces  f  After  he  sees  them  com- 
plain  of  the  covetousness  of  their 
magistrates,  blame  the  senate* 
because  there  was  no  redress  from 
it ;  and  expect  death  as  the  re- 
medy  to  their  miseries :  '  JBtit  V,' 
says  he,  '  will  show  you  a  way, 
by  which  you  may  escape  these  so 
great  misfortunes,  if  you  will 
only  be  men.'  When  he  said 
this,  the  Allobroges,  buoyed  up 
to  very  big  hopes,  begged  of  Um- 
brenus,  that  he  would  tcihe  pity 
on  them  :  assured  bim  that  there 
was  nothing  so  harsh,  nor  so  dif- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

tlme  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  magistrates  sent 
from  Rome. 

2.  Kegotiatus]  Writers  are  not  agveed  about  the  nature  of  tlie  em- 
ployment  of  these  7iegotiatores  we  meet  with  in  the  classics  :  tlie  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  a  sort  of  chapmen,  who  took  up  their 
residence  for  a  time  in  some  of  the  provinces,  in  order  to  purchase,  eiiher 
tfor  money  or  barter,  such  commodities  as  they  expected  the  best  sale  for 
at  Rome  on  their  return. 

1.  Si  madtj  vvi  etse  voliis]  Si  fortiter,  ut  viros  decet,  agere  vultis. 
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tam  difficile,  quin  cupi- 
dissume  facturi  essent,  dum 
ea  res  civitatem  aere  alieno 
Iiberaret.  Ille  eos  in  do- 
mutn  D.  Bruti  perducit ; 
quod  foro  propinqua,  ne- 
que  aliena  consilii,  propter 
Semproniam :  nam  tum 
Brutus  ab  Roma  aberat. 
Praeterea  Gabinium  arces- 
sit,  quo  major  auctoritas 
sermoni  inesset :  eo  prae- 
sente  conjurationem  ape- 
rit :  nominat  socios,  prsa- 
terea  multos  cujusque  ge- 
neris  innoxios ;  quo  lega- 
tis  animus  amplior  esset : 
dein  eos  pollicitos  operam 
suam  dimittit. 

XLI.  Sed  Allobroges 
diu  in  incerto  habuere, 
quidnam  consilii  caperent. 
In  slterea  parte  erat  ses  alie- 
num,  studiura  belli,  mag- 
na  merces  in  spe  victo- 
riae :  at  in  altera,  majores 
opes,  tuta  consilia,  pro 
incerta  spe,  certa  praemia. 
Haec  illis  volventibus,  tan- 
dem  vicit  fortuna  reipub- 
licae.  Itaque  Q.  Fabio 
Sangae,  cujus  patrocinio 
civitas  plurimum  utebatur, 
rem  omnem,  uti  cognove- 
rant,  aperiunt.  Cicero, 
per  Sangam  [consilio] 
cognito,  legatis  praecepit, 
studium    conjurationis   ve- 


Jicult,  but  they  would  do  rnost 
gladly,  provided  that  matter 
would  relieve  their  state  from 
debt.  He  carries  them  to  the 
hotise  of  D.  Brutus  ;  because  it 
was  nigli  the  forutn,  and  not 
unfriendly  to  the  design,  through 
means  of  Sempronia:  for  at  that 
time  JBrutus  was  absent  from 
Rome.  Moreove*,  he  setids  for 
Gabinius,  that  his  discourse 
might  have  the  greater  toeight : 
in  his  presence  he  unfolds  the  con- 
spiracy :  names  the  accomplices, 
and  also  many  innocent  persous 
of  every  rank  ;  that  the  deputies 
might  have  the  greater  courage : 
and  then  dismisses  them  after  they 
had promised  their  concurrence. 

XLI.  But  the  Allobroges  for 
a  long  time  were  in  suspense, 
what  course  they  should  take.  On 
the  one  side  there  icas  debt,  an 
inclination  to  war,  and  great 
advantage  in  view  of  victory : 
but  on  the  other,  greater  strength, 
safe  measures,  certain  rewards, 
instead  of  uncertain  hope.  Whilst 
they  pondei-ed  these  things,  at 
length  thefortune  of  the  common- 
wcaUh  prevailed.  Accordinghj 
they  disclose  the  whole  matter, 
as  they  had  learned  it,  to  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Sanga,  whose  patronage 
their  country  very  much  used. 
Cicero,  having  got  notice  [_ofthe 
matter~]  by  Sanga,  ordered  ihe 
deputies   strongly    to  pretend    a 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
XLI.  Ciijus  patrocinio]  All  the  Romau  colonFes,  provinces,  anJ 
allies,  had  sorae  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  for  tlieir  patron  :  and  they 
had  liberty  to  choose  wLom  they  pleased.  The  patron  was  a  kind  of 
agent  or  doer,  vrha  appeared  as  advocate  for  his  clients,  and  took  care  to 
support  their  interest  when  their  cause  came  before  the  senate. 
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hementer  simulent,  caete- 
ros  adeant,  bene  pollice- 
antur ;  dentque  operam, 
uti  eos  quam  maxume  ma- 
nifestos  habeant. 

XLII.  Isdem  fere  tem- 
poribus,  in  Gallia  citeriore 
atque  ulteriore,  item  in 
agro  Piceno,  Bruttio,  A- 
pulia,  motus  err.t.  Nam- 
(jue  illi,  quos  antea  Cati- 
lina  dimiserat,  inconsulte, 
ac  veluti  per  dementiam 
^cuneta  siniul]  agere :  noc- 
turnis  consiiiis,  arniorum 
atque  telorum  portationi- 
bus,  festinando,  agitando 
omnia,  plus  timoris  quam 
periculi  effecerant.  Ex  eo 
numero  complures  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Celer  Picetor,  ex  se- 
nati  consulto,  caussa  cog- 
nita,  in  vincula  conjece- 
rat ;  item  in  ulteriore  Gal- 
lia  C.  Murena,  qui  ei  pro- 
vincise  legatus  prteerat. 

XLIII.  At  Ilomce  Len- 
tulus,  cum  cseteris,  qui 
principes  conjurationis  e- 
rant,  paratis,  ut  videban- 
tur,  magnis  copiis,  consti- 
tuerant,  uti  Catilina  in 
agrum  Faesulanum  cum 
venisset,  L.  Bestia,  tiibu- 
ims  plebis,  concione  habi- 
ta,  quereretur  de  actio- 
nibus     Ciceronis,     bellique 


great  lildng  for  the  conspiracy,  to 
get  into  tlie  company  of  the  rest, 
promise  fair  ;  and  do  their  en- 
deavour,  to  have  them  as  much 
as  possible  laid  open  to  a  proof. 

XLII.  Much  aboid  ihe  same 
time,  there  were  commotions  w 
hither  and  further  Gaul,  also  in 
the  country  of  Picene,  Bruttium, 
and  Apidia.  For  those,  ichom 
Catiline  formerly  had  dispatched 
thither,  acted  inconsiderately, 
and  like  madmen  \_all  things  at 
once~\ :  hy  their  night-considla- 
tio?is,  the  carriage  of  arms  and 
weapons,  their  hastening  and 
hurrying  every  ihing,  they  caus- 
ed  more  of  fright  than  danger. 
The  Prcetor  Q.  31eteIIus  Celer 
clapt  in  chains  a  good  many  of 
that  number,  after  trying  their 
cause,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  senate ;  as  likewise  did  C. 
Murena  in  further  Gaul,  tcho, 
as  depidy-governor ,  presidcd  aeer 
that  province. 

XLIII.  But  at  Bome  Lentu- 
lus,  with  the  rest,  who  were 
the  ringleaders  of  the  conspira- 
cy,  having  provided,  as  appcar- 
ed  to  them,  considerable  forces, 
had  agreed,  that,  when  Catiline 
shoidd  come  into  the  country  of 
Fasulce,  L.  Bestia,  Tribune  of 
the  commons,  calling  an  assem- 
bly  of  the  people,  shoidd  complain 
of  the  proccedings  of  Cicero,  and 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 

XLII.  Armorum  alijue  telorum']  When  these  two  words  are  joined  Jn 
a  sentence,  as  here,  the  former  denotes  defensive  arms,  such  as  the  shield, 
the  breast-plate,  the  helmet,  <£c. ;  the  latter  denotes  offensive  ones,  such 
as  swoids,  spears,  darts,   lances,  javelins,  and  all  missive  weapons. 

XLIU.  1.    Ut  videbantur]  u  e,   ut  copice  videbantur. 
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gravissumi  invidiam  optu- 
mo  Consuli  imponeret ;  eo 
signo,  proxumii  nocte  cae- 
tera  multitudo  conjuratio- 
nis  suum  quisque  negotium 
exsequerentur.  Sed  ea  di- 
visa  hoc  modo  diceban- 
tur :  Statilius,  Gabinius, 
uti  cum  magna  manu  duo- 
decim  simul  opportuna  lo- 
ca  urbis  incenderent,  quo 
tumultu  facilior  aditus  ad 
Consulem,  caeteros,  quibus 
insidiae  parabantur,  fieret : 
Cethegus  Ciceronis  janu- 
am  obsideret,  eum  vi  ad- 
grederetur,  alius  autem  a- 
liura :  sed  filii  familiarum, 
quorum  ex  nobilitate  max- 
uma  pars,  parentes  inter- 
ficerent ;  simul,  caede  et 
incendio  perculsis  omni- 
bus,  ad  Catilinam  erum- 
perent.  Inter  haec  parata 
atque  decreta,  Cethegus 
semper  querebatur  de  ig- 
navia  sociorum :  illos,  du- 
bitando  et  dies  prolatando, 
magnas  opportunitates  cor- 
rumpere ;  facto,  non  con- 
'  sulto,  in  tali  periculo  opus 
esse :  seque,  si  pauci  ad- 
juvarent,  languentibus  a- 
liis,  impetum  in  curiam 
facturum.  Natura  ferox, 
vehemens,  manu  promptus, 


lay  the  odium  qf  this  dangerous 
war  upon  the  best  qf  Consuls ; 
ttpon  that  signal,  next  night  tfie 
rest  of  the  gang  qf  conspirators 
were  to  execute  every  one  their 
proper  parts^  Noiv  these  were 
said  to  be  allotted  in  this  man- 
ner ;  that  Statilius  and  Gabi- 
nius  wit/i  a  considerable  party 
were  to  jire  at  once  tivelve  con- 
venient  places  qf  the  city,  that 
in  the  confusion  there  might  be 
easier  access'  to  the  Consid,  and 
the  rest,  agahist  whom  Ihe  plot 
ivas  laidt  that  Cethegus  should 
lie  in  wait  at  Cicerds  gate,  set 
upon  him  by  force,  and  the  rest 
upon  otliers  ;  but  the  sons  qfsome 
families,  of  whom  the  greatest 
part  was  qf  ihe  nobility,  were 
to  murder  their  fathers  ;  and  at 
once,  whilst  all'  ivere  in  a  con- 
sternation  with  tlie  massacre  and 
burning,  to  sally  out  to  Catiline. 
Amidst  these  preparations  and 
resolves,  Cethegus  tvccs  ahvays 
complaining  qf  the  backwardness 
qf  his  associates :  thatthey,  by  he- 
sitatvig  and  putting  qff  the  time, 
marred  great  oppoi-tunities  ;  that 
there  was  need  qf  action,  not  qf 
deliberation,  in  such  a  dangerous 
case :  and  that  he,  if  a  few 
woidd  assist  him  ; — though  others 
were  faint-hearled,  would  multe 
an  assault  upou  the  senate-hotise. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Optumo  Consuli]  It  would  appear  by  the  elevated  epithets  given 
here  and  elsewhere  to  Cicero,  that  Sallust  and  he,  before  the  writiiig  of 
thi*  history,  had  been  reconciled :  for  formerly  they  were  at  great 
enmity. 

5.  Std  ea  divisa]  Ea  wgotia,  qua;  quisque  exsequerentur. 
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maxumum   bonum  in  cele- 

ritate  putabat. 

very  great  adcantage  lay  in 

XLIV.  Sed  Allobroges, 
ex  praecepto  Ciceronis,  per 
Gabinium  cffitoros  conveni- 
unt ;  ab  Lentulo,  Cetbego, 
Statilio,  iteni  Cassio,  pos- 
tulant  jusjurandum,  quod 
signatum  ad  civis  perfe- 
rant :  aliter  haud  facile  eos 
ad  tantum  negotium  im- 
pelli  posse.  Cseteri  nibil 
suspicantes  dant :  Cassius 
semet  eo  brevi  venturum 
pollicetur,  ac  paullo  ante 
legatos  ex  urbe  proficisci- 
tur.  Lentulus  [cum  bis] 
T.  Volturcium  quendam 
Crotonienseni  mittit ;  uti 
Allobroges,  priusquam 

domum  pergerent,  cum 
Catilina,  data  et  accepta 
fide,  societatem  confirma- 
rent.  Ipse  Volturcio  lit- 
teras  ad  Catilinam  dat, 
quarum  exemplum  infra 
scriptum  : 

"  Quis  sim,  ex  eo,  quem 
ad  te  misi,  cognosces.  Fac 
cogites,  in  quanta  calami- 
tate  sis,  et  memineris  te 
virum  ;  consideres,  quid  tuee 
rationes  postuleiit :  auxilium 
petas  ab  omnibus,  etiam  ab 
infimis." 

Ad  boc,  mandata  verbis 
dat ;  "  Cinn  ab  senatu  liostis 
judicatus  sit,  quo  eonsilio  ser- 
vitia.epudiet  ?  in  urbe  parata 


By  nature  be  was  bohl,  impetu- 
ous,  brisk  in  action,  and  thought 
dispatch. 

XLIV.  But  the  Allobroges, 
accordmg  to  Cicerds  direction, 
procure  a  meeting  with  the  rest 
of  tbe  conspirators  bt/  means  of 
Gabinius ;  they  require  an  oath 
of  Lentulus,  Cefhegus,  Statilius. 
as  also  of  Cassius,  ichich  being 
written  they  might  carry  under 
seal  to  their  countrymen;  other- 
tvise  they  ivould  not  easily  be 
persuaded  to  engage  in  such  an 
affair.  The  rest  suspecting  no- 
thing  grant  it :  Cassius  pro?niscs 
he  icoidd  come  to  their  countrg 
in  a  short  time,  and  goes  out  of 
town  a  little  before  the  deputies. 
Lentidus  sends  [with  them~}  one 
T.  Volturcius  a  Crotonian  ;  that 
the  Allobroges,  before  they  wcnt 
home  might  ratify  the  confede- 
racy  icith  Catiline,  by  giving 
and  tahing  an  oath.  He  gives 
a  letler  to  Volturcius  for  Cati- 
line,  of  ichich  a  copy  is  here  sub- 
joined- 

"  Wlw  I  am,  you  will  leam 
from  hhn,  whom  I  have  sent  to 
you.  See  you  rejiect  in-  how 
great  danger  you  are,  jand  re- 
member  you  are  a  man  ;  considcr 
wliut  your  affairs  rcquire :  seek 
assistance  from  all,  ecenfrom  t/tc 
tneanest." 

Moreover,  he  gives  verbal 
instructions :  to  ask  Catiline, 
"  Upon  ichat  design  he  rejected 
the  slaves,  since  he  was  declared 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XLIV.    Cmtoniensem]    A  patrial  noun,  dcrived  from  Croto  a  town  of 
thc  Bruttii,  upon  the  Tarentine  bay,  now  called  Oottone. 
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esse,  qute  jusserit :  ne  cunc-     a  rcbel  by  the  senatef    artd   to 
tetur  ipse  propius  accedere."     tell   liim    "  the  tltinys  were  pre- 

pared    in   totcn,     iclticJt    he   hatl 

ordered :  tJiat  he  sliould  not  delay  to  advance  nearer  to  tlie  city.*' 

XLV.  His  rebus  ita  ac-         XLV.   T/iese  matters  thus  ma- 

tis,    constituta    nocte    qua     nayed,   the  niyht  beiny  fxed  011 

ic/iic/i  tJiey  were  to  take  journey, 
Cicero,    Jiaviny  becn  informed  of 
ecery  thiny  by  ihe   deputies,    or- 
ders    t/te    Prators     L.    Valerius 
Flaccus    and    C.   Pomtinm,    to 
seize  the  retinue  of  the  AUobrogcs 
by     an     ambuscade     upon     t/te 
Mulvian  bridye :    he  unfolds  the 
tcJtoIe  affair,   on  account  whereof 
they    were     sent :     as    to    ot/ter 
thinys,    he  allows   them   to   ma- 
naye  as  need  should  require,      The 
men     having     been     acquainted 
with    military   affairs,    planting 
t/te  ambush  without  any  noise,  as 
was  ordered,    privately  beset  t/te 
bridge.     After  t/te  deputies  with 
Volturcius     xvere    come    to    this 
place,    and  a  shout  ivas  set  up 
at  once  on  bot/t  sides  ;   the  Gauls, 
quickly  understandiny  the  design, 
without    delay    surrender    t/tem- 
selves   to   the  Pr&tors.      Voltur- 
cius    at    Jirst     encouraging    t/te 
rest,     defends    himself  with    his 
sivord  ayainst  the  party ;    after- 
ward,    w/ten   he   was  abandoned 
by  tJie  deputies,  having  first  made 
many  earnest  requests  to  Pomti- 
nus  for  his  life,   because  he  was 
acquainted  ivith  him :   at  last  in 
a  timorous  manner,  andin  doubts  ofsafety,  he  surrendered  himself 
io  the  Prcctors,  as  a  nian  sunenders  hiinself  to  his  enemies. 


proficiscerentur,         Cicero, 
per  letratos  cuncta  edoctus, 
L.    Valerio    Flacco    et    C. 
Pomtino  Prtetoribus  impe- 
rat,    uti   in   ponte    Mulvio 
per     insidias     Allobrogum 
comitatus       deprehendant ; 
rem    omnem    aperit,    cujus 
srratia  mittebantur :  csetera, 
uti  facto  opus  sit,  ita  agant, 
permittit.      Homines    mili- 
tares,    sine  tuinultu  prsesi- 
diis   collocatis,    sicuti  pree- 
ceptum  erat,    occulte  pon- 
tem  obsidunt.        Postquam 
ad  id  loci  legati  cum  Vol- 
turcio  venere,  simul  utrim- 
que    clamor    exortus    est ; 
Galli,    citb    cognito   consi- 
lio,    sine   mora  Prsetoribus 
6e  tradunt.     Volturcius  pri- 
mo,      cohortatus     cteteros, 
frladio  se  a  multitudine  de- 
fendit ;    dein,    ubi  a  lega- 
tis  desertus  est,    multa  pri- 
us  de  salute  sua  Pomtinum 
obtestatus,    quod    ei    notus 
erat;  po^tremo  timidus,  ac 
vitse  diffidens,  veluti  hosti- 
bus,  sese  Praetoribus  dedit. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XLV.  Ponte  Mulvio]  A  bridge  upon  tlre  Tiber,  about  two  miles  up 
tlie  river  frora  Rome,  on  the  road  leading  to  Etruria,  now  called  pimle 
Molle.     Here  the  via  Flammia  beeins. 
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XLVI.      Quibus     rebus 
confectis,     omnia     propere 
per  nuncios  Consuli  decla- 
rantur.       At    illum    ingens 
cura  atque  laetitia  simul  oc- 
cupavere.     nam   leetabatur, 
conjuratione   patefacta,    ci- 
vitatem    periculis    ereptam 
esse :    porro  autem    anxius 
erat,    in    maxumo    scelere 
tantis   civibus   deprehensis, 
quid    facto    opus ;    poenam 
illorum    sibi    oneri,    impu- 
nitatera    perdundae   reipub- 
licse       credebat.         Igitur, 
confirmato    animo,     vocari 
ad    sese    jubet    Lentulum, 
Cethegum,    Statilium,   Ga- 
binium,    item   Q.  Coepari- 
um    quemdam    Terracinen- 
sem,    qui   in    Apuliam   ad 
concitanda    servitia     profi- 
cisci  parabat.     Caeteri  sine 
inora    veniunt :     Cceparius, 
paullo  ante  domo  egressus, 
cognito  indicio,   [ex  urbej 
profugerat.      Consul   Len- 
tulum,    quod   Prsetor  erat, 
ipse  manu  tenens  perducit ; 
reliquos  cum  custodibus  in 
aedem      concordiae     venire 
jubet.      E6  senatum  advo- 
cat,    magnaque    frequentia 
ejus    ordinis,      Volturcium 
cum      legatis      introducit : 
Flaccum   Praetorem    scrini- 
um  cum  litteris,  quas  a  le- 


XLVI.      Wldch    things    being 
accomplished,  instantly  all  are  no- 
tified  to  the  Consul  by  messengers. 
But  a  vast  concem  andjoy  seized 
him  at  once,  for  glad  he   was, 
that  the  cily  ivas   rescued  from 
danger,   the  conspiracy  being  du- 
covered:    but   then   he   was  full 
of  disquieting  doubts;   what  was 
proper   to   be   done,    citizens    of 
so    great  note   being   catched  in 
the    most    enormous    crime ;     he 
thought  the   punishing   of  them 
would  be  a  burdensome  tash  for 
himself,    their   impuniiy  ruinous 
to    the   public.       Wherefore    as- 
suming  courage,    he  orders  to  be 
summoned  before   him  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,     Statilius,      Gabinius, 
likewise    one     Q.     Cceparius     of 
Terracina,    who   was  preparing 
to  go  for   Apulia   to   raise^    the 
slaves.      The   rest  come   without 
delay :    C&parius,    having  gone 
out  of  his  house  a  Uttle  before, 
upon  getting  notice  of  the  disco- 
very,    liad  fled   [put  of  towri~\. 
The  Consul,   taking  Lentulus  by 
the  hand,    because  he  was  Prce- 
tor,  conducts  him ;    he  orders  the 
rest  to  come  with  a  guard  into 
the  temple  of  Concord.     Thithtr 
he  summons  the  senate,   and,    in 
a  full  meeting  of  that  body,   in- 
troduces   Volturcius  with  the  de- 
puties :    orders  the  Prcetor  Flac- 
cus,   to  bring  to  the  same  place 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XLVI.  1.  Perdundce  reipubHca:~\  Cortius  is  of  opinion  these  words  arc 
in  the  genitive  rather  than  the  dative,  and  that  the  construction  is  the 
same  as  that  of  conservandee  libertad  atque  augendee  reipublica,  cap.  vi. 

2.  Terracinensem~\  Terracina  was  a  town  in  Latium,  anciently  called 
Anxur,  and  hence  the  patrial  Terracinensis. 
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gatis      acceperat,       eodem 
adferre  jubet. 

XLVII.  Volturcius  in- 
terrogatus  '  de  itinere,  de 
litteris,  postremo  quid,  aut 
qua  dp  caussa  consilii  ha- 
buisset?'  priino  fingere  a- 
lia,  dissimulare  de  conju- 
ratione  ;  post,  ubi  fide  pub- 
licfi  dicere  jussus  est,  om- 
nia,  uti  gesta  erant,  a- 
perit :  '  paucis  ante  die- 
bus,  a  Gabinio  et  Ccepa- 
vio  socium  adscitum,  nihil 
ampliiis  scire  quam  lega- 
tos :  tantummodo  audire 
solitum  ex  Gabinio,  P. 
Autronium,  Servium  Sul- 
lam,  L.  Vargunteium, 
muitos  praeterea  in  ea  con- 
juratione  esse/  Eadem 
Galli  fatentur :  ac  Lentu- 
lum  dissimulantem  coar- 
guunt,  prseter  litteras,  sei;- 
monibus,  quos  habere  so- 
litus :  '  Ex  libris  Sibylli- 
nis,  fegnum  Roma^  tribus 
Corneliis  portendi ;  Cin- 
nam    atque   Sullam   antea : 


the  box  with  the   letters,    which 
he  had  got  from  the  deputies, 

XLVII.  Vvltnrcius  being  ques- 
tioned  '  about  his  journey,  about 
the  letters,  and  in  short  what  de-  ■ 
sign  he  had  in  view,  or  what  his 
motive  wasf  at  jirst  pretends 
other  things  than  what  was 
fact,  prevaricates  concerning  the 
conspiracy ;  afterward,  ivhen 
he  was  desired  to  tell  the  truth 
upon  the  public  failh  of  a  par- 
don,  he  made  a  discovery  of  aU 
things,  as  thcy  had  been  trans- 
acted:  '  That  a  few  days  before, 
he  had  beeu  tahen  in  as  an  asso- 
ciate  by  Gabinius  and  C&parius, 
that  he  knew  no  more  than  the 
deputies :  only  he  used  to  hear  of 
Gabinius,  that  P.  Autronius, 
Servius  Sulla,  L.  Vargunteius, 
and  many  besides,  were  in  that 
combination.'  The  Gauls  ac- 
hnowledge  the  same  things :  and 
they  convict  Lentulus  prevarica- 
ting,  besides  the  letters,  by  expres- 
sions  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
use :  '  That,  according  to  the 
books  ofthe  Sibyls,  the  sovereignty 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XLVII.  1.  Quid,  aut  qua  de  caussd]  Expone:  Quid  consilii,  aut  qua  de 
causid  id  consilii  liabuistet. 

2.  Fide  publicci]  Inlroduxi  Vulturcium  sitie  legatis  Jidem  ei  publicatn, 
jussu  senatus  dedi.     Cic.  iii.  Cat.  cap.  iv. 

3.  Ex  libris  Sibi/llinis]  A  strange  vvoman  called  Amalthea,  who  was  a 
Sibylla  or  prophetess,  is  said  to  have  brought  nine  books  to  Tarquinius 
Superbus  last  King  of  Ilorae ;  but  he  refusing  to  bu y  them  at  her  price, 
she  burnt  three  of  them,  and  asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six. 
He  looked  upon  her  as  distracted;  upon  which  she  burnt  three  more,  and 
came  and  demanded  the  same  sum  for  the  rest.  The  King,  surprised  at 
the  woman's  conduct,  consulted  the  augurs,  and  by  their  advice  bought 
the  remaining  three  at  the  full  price.  The  woman  went  oft',  and  was 
never  more  seen.  These  books  were  deposited  in  a  stone  chest  in  the 
Capitol.  They  were  said  to  contain  the  fate  of  the  empire,  and  were 
consulted  as  oracles  in  times  of  public  calamity. 
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se  tertium,  cui  fatum  foret 
urbis  potiri ;  prseterea  ab ' 
incenso  Capitolio  illum  esse 
vigesimuin  annum,  quem 
s»pe  ex  prodigiis  haruspi- 
ces  respondissent  bello  ci- 
vili  cruentum  fore.'  Igi- 
tur  perlectis  litteris,  cum 
priiis  omnes  signa  sua  cog- 
novissent,  senatus  decer- 
nit,  '  uti  abdicatus  ma- 
gistratu  Lentulus,  item  cse- 
teri  in  liberis  custodiis  ha- 
berentur.'  Itaque  Lentu- 
lus  P.  Lentulo  Spintheri, 
qui  tum  iEdilis,  Cethe- 
gus  Q.  Cornificio,  Stati- 
lius  C.  Cjesari,  Gabinius 
M.  Crasso,  Coeparius  (nam 
is  paullo  ante  ex  fuga  re- 
tractus)    Cn.    Terentio   se- 


of  Home  was  destined  fo  thrce 
Cornelii  ;  t/iat  Cinna  and  Sulla 
had  bcen  before  :  that  he  uc/s  the 
ihird,  tvhose  fate  it  would  be  to 
be  master  of  the  city :  besides, 
that  from  the  burniny  of  the  Ca- 
pitol  this  was  the  twentieth  year, 
which  the  haruspices  often  from 
prodigies  had  foretold  ivould  be 
bloody  with  a  civil  war. 
Wherefore  the  lctters  being  read, 
when  once  all  had  owntd  their 
seals,  the  senate  voted,  '  that 
Lcntulus,  after  being  dcposed  from 
his  office,  and  also  the  rest,  should 
be  kept  in  free  ward.'  Accoid- 
ingly  Lenfidus  is  delivered  to  P. 
Lentulus  Spinther,  who  at  that 
time  was  JEdile,  Cethegus  to  Q. 
Cornifrcius,  Statilius  to  C.  Cte- 
sar,  Gabinius  to  M.  Crassus,  6a  - 


'     EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Haruspices  respondissent]  These  vvere  a  religious  order  at  Rome,  whose 
business  it  was  to  interpret  prodigies,  and  foretell  events  by  observations  on 
beasts  offered  in  sacrifice.  Respondissent  is  here  a  word  of  proper  style. 
Cic.  i.  de  div.  cap.  xxkvi.  Pater  ad  haruspices  retulit,  gui  responderunt, 
nihil  illo  puero  clarius  fore.     See  Kennett,  b.  ii.  chap.  iv. 

5.  In  liberis  custodiis~\  It  was  a  compliment  sometimes  paid  to  criminals 
of  high  birth  and  distinction,  that  they  vvere  not  sent  to  the  common  prison, 
but  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  -3£diles,  or  persons 
who  became  bail  for  them ;  and  this  kind  of  confinement  was  called  libera 
tustodia. 

6.  JEdilis]  So  called  ab  cvdibus  curandis.  These  vvere  magistrates,  four 
in  number,  whereof  two  were  elected  out  of  the  commons,  and  were 
called  JEdiles  ]>tebis  ;  the  other  two  were  chosen  out  of  the  nobility,  and 
were  named  JEdiles  curuhs,  because  they  vvere  allowed  the  honour  of 
using  the  selta  curulis,  which  was  a  chair  of  state  made  of  ivory,  on  which 
they  satin  their  chariots.  Theofficeof  theiEdiles  was  toinspectthebuild- 
ing  and  reparation  of  puhlic  edifices,  such  as  temples,  theatres,  baths,  <£c 
to  take  care  the  roads  were  kept  in  good  repair,  to  rectify  weights  and 
measures,  to  regulate  the  games  and  public  diversions.  Besides  these  four 
iEdiles,  Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  710,  added  two  more  out  of  the  nobility,  who 
were  called  zEdiles  cereales,  because  their  business  was  to  inspect  the  public 
stores  of  corn,  supervise  all  commodities  exposed  to  sale  in  the  markets, 
and  punisb  delinquents  in  matters  of  buying  and  selling. 
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natori  traduntur.  parius  (for  Jie  Jiad  been  brought 
hackfrom  hisfiight  a  little  before)  to  Cn.  Terentius  a  senator. 

XLVIII.  Interea  plebes,         XLVIII.    In   the   mean    time 

conjuratione  patefacta,  quae  the  popidace,  upon  the  conspira- 

primo  ctipida  rerum   nova-  cys    being    discovered,     who    at 

rum,    nimis    bello    favebat,  first,  fond  of  novelty,  wished  too 

mutata     mente,      Catilinae  well  to  the  war,   changing  their 


ronsilia  exsecrari,  Cicero- 
nem  ad  coelum  tollere  ;  ve- 
!uti  ex  servitute  erepta  gau- 
dium  atque  laetitiam  agita- 
bant.  Namque  alia  belli 
facinora  praedee  magis, 
quam  detrimento ;  incen- 
dium  vero  crudele,  immo- 
deratum,  ac  sibi  maxume 
calamitosum  putabat ;  quip- 
pe  cui  omnes  copiee  in  usu 
quotidiano  et  cultu  corpo- 
ris  erant.  Post  eum  diem, 
quidam  L.  Tarquinius  ad 
senatum  adductus  erat, 
quem  ad  Catilinam  profi- 
ciscentem  ex  itinere  retrac- 
tum  aiebant.  Is,  cum  se  di- 
ceret  indicaturum  de  con- 
juratione,  si  fides  publica 
data  esset;  jussus  a  Consule, 
quae  sciret,  edicere,  eadem 
fere,  quae  Volturcius,  de 
paratis  incendiis,  de  caede 
bonorum,  de  itinere  liosti- 
um,  senatum  edocet:  praete- 
rea,  '  se  missum  a  M.  Cras- 
so,  qui  Catilinae  nunciaret, 
ne  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  alii 
ex  conjuratione  deprehensi 
terrerent ;  eoque  magis 
properaret  ad  urbem  acce- 
dere,  quo  et  caeterorum 
animos  reficeret,  et  illi 
facilius  e  periculo  eriperen- 
tur."       Sed    ubi    Tarquini- 


minds,  cursed  Catilinds  designs, 

cried  up  Cicero  to  the  skies  ;   and 

as  rescued  from  slavery,  made  de- 

monstrations  ofjoy  and  gladness. 

For  they  thought  other  incidents 

of  war  would  be  rather  for  booty 

than  damage  ;  but  burning,  cruel, 

incapable     of    being     restrained 

to  bounds,    and  very  pernicious 

to     themselves :     as    being    suih 

whose   whole  substance   consisted 

in  things  of  daily  use,  and  clothes 

for   their  body.     The  day  after, 

one  L.  Tarquinius  was  brought 

before  the  senate,  who,   they  said 

was  fetched  back  t/pon  the  roady 

setting  outfor  Catiline.    He,  upon 

saying  he  would  make  a  diseovery 

cf  the  conspiracy,   if  the  public 

faith  zvas  given  for  his   indem- 

nity;  being  ordered  by  the  Consul 

to    declare    what   he  knew,    in- 

formed  the   senate    of  the   same 

things  almost  that  Volturcius  had 

done,     concerning    the    intended 

burning,  concerning  the  massacre 

of  those  in  power,   and  concern- 

ing   the    march    of  the    rebels  .• 

morcover,     '  that    he    had     bee?i 

sent  by  M.  Crassus  to  tell  Cati- 

line,  tliat  the  seizing  of  Lenttdus, 

Cethegus,  and  others  in  the  con- 

spiracy,  ought  not  to  fright  him  ; 

and  that  so   much  tJie   more   he 

should  Jiasten  to  come  to  tlie  city, 

tvJiereby   he    woidd    botJi    revive 
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us  Crassum  nominavit,  ho- 
minem  nobilem,  maxumis 
divitiis,  summa  potentia ; 
a!ii,  rem  incredibilem  ra- 
ti ;  pars,  tamen  etsi  verum 
existumabant,  tamen  quia 
in  tali  tempore  tanta  vis 
hominis  leniunda,  quam 
exagitanda  videbatur :  ple- 
rique  Crasso  ex  negotiis 
privatis  obnoxii  concla- 
mant,  '  indicem  falsum,' 
deque  ea  re  postulant  uti 
referattfr.  Itaque,  consu- 
lente  Cicerone,  frequens 
senatus  decernit :  '  Tarqui- 
nii  indicium  falsum  videri ; 
eumque  in  vinculis  reti- 
nendum ;  neque  amplitis 
potestatem  faciundam,  ni- 
si  de  eo  indicaret,  cujus 
consilio  tantam  rem  menti- 
tus  esset.',  Erant  eo  tem- 
pore,  qui  aestumarent,  illud 
a  P.  Autronio  macbina- 
tum,  quo  facilius,  adpellato 
Crasso,  per  socictatem  peri- 
cidi  reliquos  illius  potentia 
tegeret.  Alii  Tarquiniuin  a 
Cicerone  immissum  aiebant, 
ne  Crassus,  more  suo,  sus- 
cepto  malorum  patrocinio, 
rempublicam  conturbaret. 
Ipsum  Crassum  ego  postea 
prffidicantem  audivi,  tantam 
illam  contumeliam  sibi  ab 
Cicerbne  impositam. 


the  spirits  of  the  rcst,  cmd  thoic 
might  be  rescued  the  more  easi/</ 
out  of  dangcr.'  But  when  Tar- 
quinius  named  Crassus,  a  person 
of  qualitij,  of  vast  riches,  of  vt  • 
ry  great  power ;  some  thinking 
the  thing  incredible ;  part,  tho' 
thcy  dcemed  it  true,  y.t  because 
at  such  a  jnncture  a  man  of  so 
great  power  icas  rather  to  be 
wheedlcd  than  prcvokcd :  most 
of  them  too  being  under  obligati- 
ons  to  Crassus  in  privale  concerns, 
they  cry  out,  '  ihc  inforruer  ivas 
a  rasccd,'  and  desire  jhat  thc 
house  might  go  upcn  that  affair. 
Accordingly,  Cicero  presiding, 
a  very  full  hcusc  voted,  '  That 
Tarquinius  's  ivforniation  ap- 
peared  to  be  fcdse  ;  and  that  ht 
should  be  detained  in  chains ,- 
and  no  farlher  libcrfy  of  pro- 
ceeding  in  bis  information 
greentcd  him,  unless  he  ivould 
mahe  a  discovery  of  the  man,  by 
whose-  advice  he  had  forged  so 
great  a  falsehocd.'  There  were 
at  that  time,  ivho  iinagincd  thts 
was  contrived  by  P.  Autronins. 
to  the  cnd  ihat,  upon  Crassnss 
being  named,  he  might,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  sliciring  in  thc  dau- 
ger,  more  easi/y  screen  thc  rcst 
by  means  of  his  poicer.  Others 
said,  Tarquinws  ivas  suborued 
by  Cicero,  that  Crassus  might  not 
embroil  the  administration,  by  un- 


dcrtaking  the  defcnce  of  vil/auis, 
as  his  manner  was.  Iheard  Crassus  himsc/f  openiy  affirm,  af 
tcrwards,  that  this  great  affront  was  pui  upon  him  by  Cicero. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XLVIII.   1.    Uti  referatur]   Tirones  nSruiit,    Consulem  dici  refirre 
«juando  rem  in  senatu  proponit  sententi3sque  exquirit. 
2.  Neaue  amvliils  volestateml  Iutellige  polestatem  in 


■  polestatem  indicii,  vcl  indicandi. 
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XLIX.  Sed  isdem  tem- 
poribus,  Q.  Catulus  et  C. 
Piso,  neque  gratia  neque 
precibus,  neque  pretio,  Ci- 
ceronem  impellere  potue- 
re,  uti  per  Allobroges,  aut 
alium  indicem,  C.  Csesar 
falso  nominaretur.  Nam 
uterque  cum  illo  gravis  ini- 
micitias  exercebant :  Piso 
obpugnatus  in  judicio  re- 
petundarum,  propter  cu- 
jusdam  Transpadani  sup- 
plicium  injustum:  Catulus 
ex  petitioue  pontificatfis  o- 
dio  incensus,  quod  extrema 
letate,  maxumis  lionoribus 
usus,  ab  adolescentulo  Cse- 
sare  victus  discesserat.  Res 
autem  opportuna  videba- 
tur ;  quod  privatim  egre- 
gia.  Jiberalitate,  publice 
maxumis  muneribus  gran- 
dem  pecuniam  debebat. 
Sed  ubi  Consulem  ad  tan- 
tum  facinus  impellere  ne- 
queunt,  ipsi  singulatim  cir- 
cumeundo,  atque  ementi- 
undo,  quae  se  ex  Voltur- 
cio,  aut  Allobrogibus  au- 
disse  dicerent,  magnam  il- 
li  invidiam  conflaverant ; 
usque  eo,  ut  nonnulli  equi- 
tes  Ilomani,  qui  prsesidii 
caussa  cum  telis  erant  cir- 


XLIX.  But  at  the  same  time, 
Q.  Catulus  and  C.  Piso  coufd  not 
jyrevail  upon  Cicero,  either  by  in- 
terest,  or  intreaties,  or  money, 
that  C.  Casar  should  he  falsely 
named  hy  the  Allobroges,  or 
any  other  informer.  For  both 
were  at  great  enmity  with  him  : 
Piso  having  been  prosecuted  by 
lum  in  a,n  action  of  damages,  for 
the  unjust  punishment  of  a  certaln 
pcrso?i  beyond  the  Po :  Catidus 
being  jired  with  resentment, 
from  the  time  of  his  standing  for 
the  place  of  high  priest,  because 
in  his  old  age,  after  having 
borne  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state,  he  had  come  off  bqffied  by 
Casar,  a  young  man.  Now  cir- 
cumstances  appeared  favourable 
for  gaining  credit  to  such  a 
charge ;  because  by  extraordi- 
nary  generosity  in  private,  and 
very  magnificent  shows  in  public, 
he  owed  vast  sums  of  money. 
But  when  they  could  not  persuade 
the  Consul  to  so  great  a  villainy, 
they  themselves,  by  going  about 
to  single  persons,  and  forging 
stories,  which  they  said  t/iey  had 
heard  of  Volturcius,  or  ilie 
Allobroges,  drew  a  mighty  odium 
upon  him;  even  to  such  a 
height,  that  some  Roman  knights, 
tvho,  for    the    sake    of  defence, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XLIX.  1.  Cujusdam  Transpadani]  Transpadani denotes  thepeoplt'  w!io 
lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po.  Ca?sar  was  their  patron,  and  had  taken 
part  witli  them  in  tliis  cause  against  Piso. 

2.  Res  autetn  opportuna  videbatur]  Hoc  vult :  Idautem,  ut  nominaretur 
inter  conjuratos,   opportunum  videbalur,  eo  quvd,   &c' 

3.  Maxutnis  muneribus]  Our  author  means  munera  gladiatoria.  Sce 
cap.  xxx.  note  5. 
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eum  Coneordia?,  seu  pe- 
riCuli  magnitudine,  seu 
animi  nobilitate  impulsi, 
quo  studiun)  suum  in  rem- 
publicam  clarius  esset,  e- 
gredienti  ex  senatu  Csesari 
gladio  minitarentur. 

L.    Dum  Iieoc  in  senatu 
aguntur,     et    dum     legatis 
Allobrogum    et    Tito   Vol- 
uircio,    comprobato   eorum 
mdicio,    prsemia  decemun- 
tur:     liberti,     et    pauci    ex 
clientibus    Lentuli,     diver- 
sis    itineribus,    opifices    at- 
que  servitia  in  vicis  ad  e- 
um      eripiendum      solicita- 
bant:  "partim     exquirebant 
duces     multitudinum,     qui 
pretio    rempublicam    vexa- 
re    soliti.        Cethegus    au- 
tem    per   nuncios  familiam 
atque   libertos   suos,    exer- 
citatos   in    audaciam,    ora- 
bat,   grege   facto,    cum   te- 
lis     ad     sese    irrnmperent. 
Consul,      ubi*     ea      parari 
cognovit,     dispositis     prae- 
sidiis,  ut  res  atque  tempus 
monebat,  convocato  senatu, 
refert,  Quid  de  his  fieri 

PLACEAT,       QUI       IN      CUS- 
TODIAM    TRADITI    ERANT. 

Sed  eos  paullo  ante  frequens 


were  in  arms  round  tiie  tempie 
of  Concord,  u-hcfhcr  moved  bi/ 
the  greatness  of  the  danger,  or 
from  a  nobleness  of  soul,  t/iat 
tJteir  zeal  for  the  government 
miffht  bc  the  more  conspicuous, 
tJtreatened  Ccesar,  as  he  went  out 
of  tJte  senate,  with  tJnir  stvords. 

L.     Whilst    these    thiitgs    are 

done    in    the  senate,    and  u-Jtiht 

reicards  are  votcd  for  thc  depu- 

ties    of   thc   Allobroges    and    T. 

Voltarcius,  their  information  be- 

ing  approved  cf:   the  freed-men, 

and  a  few  of  the  clients  of  Len- 

tulus,  xcere  soliciting  in  dijfercnt 

quartcrs,     some     of     them     t/te 

workmen  and  slaves  in  the  strects, 

to  rescite  Jiim  ;  some  ivere  seelting 

cnit  t/te  lcaders  of  nwbs,  icJto  Jtctd 

been  ttsed  for  Jiire  to  distttrb  thc 

government.      And    Cethegus    bij 

ntessengers    was     inlreating    his 

servants  and  freed-men,   felloivs 

trained   up    to    bold   advcntures, 

that,  forming  a  bodtj,  t/tey  would 

breah  into  Jiim  witlt  arms.      TJte 

Consid,  when  he  understood  tJiese 

tJtings     were     designed,     having 

placed.   guards,    as   the   occasion 

and    time     required,     convening 

tJte  senate,    asks,    Wliat  they  in- 

clined  should  be  done  with  tliose 

ivho    had     been     committed    to 

custody.     Now  a  very  fxdl  scnate 


EXPLANATOIiY  NOTES. 

4.  Circum  Concordia]  An  ellipsis,  like  ad  Juturna,  in  Veneris,a  Vesta, 
aJ  dpollinis,  where  adem  or  ade  is  understood. 

E.  1.  Liberli]  The  free  citizens  of  Rome  vvere  eitlier  ingenui,  liber- 
tini,  or  liberti.  The  ingenui  were  such  as  had  been  born  free,  and  of 
parents  that  had  been  alvrays  free.  The  liberlini  were  born  free,  but 
«f  parents  that  had  been  made  free.  Tlie  liberti  were  such  as  had  been 
actually  made  free  themselves,  and  were  generally  much  attaclied  to 
tlie  interest  of  their  old  masters  on  account  of  this  favour. 

2,  Farilm  evquirebant]  See  the  note  on  Jug.  cap,  lxxxiii. 
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senatus    judicaverat,    con- 

TOA   KfiMPUBUCYSI  PRCISSli:. 

Tum  D.  Junius  Silauus, 
primus  sententiam  rpgatas, 
quod  eo  tempore  Consul 
designatus  erat,  de  his  qui 
iu  custodiis  tenobantur,  prae- 
terea  de  L.  Cassio,  P.  Furio, 
P.  Umbreno,  Q.  Annio,  si 
depreiiensi  forent,  supplici- 
um  sumendum  decreverafy 
isque  po.stea  permotus  ora- 
tione  C.  Csesaris,  pedibus 
in  scntentiam  Tib.  Neronis 
iturum  se  dixerat;  quod 
de  ea  re,  praesidiis  additis, 
referundum  censuerat.  Sed 
Csesar,  ubi  ad'  eum  ven- 
tuni,  rogatus  sententiam  a 
Consule,  bujuscemodi  verba 
locutus  est : 

LI.  '  Omnis  homines, 
Patres  conscripti,  qui  de 
rebus  dubiis  consultant,  ab 
odio,  amicitia,  ira,  atque 
misericordia  vacuos  esse 
decet.  Haud  facile  animus 
verum  providet,  ubi  illa 
obficiunt.  neque  quisquam 
omnium  lubidini  shnul  et 
usui    paruit.      Ubi    inten- 


a"little  before hadfound,  that  tliey 

bad  acted  against  tbe  govprnnient. 

Thcn   D.  Junius  Silauus,  being 

first  asked  his  opinion,  because  at 

that    timc    he    was    Cousul-elect, 

declared  for  capital  punishmenl 

to  be  infiicted  on  those  who  were 

hept  in  custody,  and  aiso.  oti  L, 

Cassius,  P.  Furius,  P.  Umbrenus, 

and  Q.  Annius,  if  they  shoukl  be 

apprehended,  and  he  afterwarch, 

being  ntoved  by  C.  Ccesars  speech, 

said  he  would  go  into  the  sentiment 

of  Tib.  Nero;  because  he  was  of 

opinion  thcy  should  debale  on  that 

affair,     after    strengthening     the 

guards.     Bu£  C&sar,    when    it 

came    to    him,    being    asked  his  ■ 

opinion   by  iJie   Consul,    mccde  a 

speech  to  this  purpose  : 

LI.  '  Conscript  Fathers,  it 
becomes  all  men,  who  deliberate 
upon  difficult  matters,  to  be  free 
from  hatred,  love,  anger,  and 
pify.  The  mind  does  not  easily 
see  ihe  truth,  where  these  stand 
in  the  icay.  nor  of  all  men  has 
any  one  ever  gratified  his  passion, 
and  served  his  interest  at  the 
same   time.      Where  you 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Pedibus  in  sententiani]  There  were  chiefly  three  ways  by  which  the 
members  of  the  senate  signified  their  assent  to  any  thing  proposedin  the 
house.  1.  Verbo,  by  saying  adsentio.  2.  Nutu  et  sublald  manu,  by  nod- 
ding  the  head,  and  lifting  up  the  hand.  5.  Pcdibus,  when  the  house 
divided,  and  all  those  who  were  of  the  same  sentiment  went  apart  by 
themselves,  and  then,  upon  numbering  heads,  the  point  in  dispute  was 
determined  according  to  plurality. 

4.  Tib.  Neronis]  Qui  adservandos  tantisper  in  custodia,  dum  Catilina 
debellaretur,  et  negotium  totum  exquisite  pernosceretur,  censuerat. 
Appian.  ii.  Civ.  p.  4.30. 

LI.  I.  f.ubidiid  simul  et  usui  paruif]  Inservivit  cupiditati  simul  et 
utilitati  j  ea  fecit,  quae  cuperet,  et  quse  vere  utilia  essent. 
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deris  ingenium,  valet :  si 
lubido  possidet,  ea  domi- 
natur,  animus  nihil  valet. 
Magna  mihi  copia  memo- 
randi,  P.  C.  qui  reges  at- 
que  populi,  ira  aut  mise- 
ricordia  impulsi,  male  con- 
suluerint :  sed  ea  malo 
dicere,  quse  majores  nostri, 
contra  lubidinem  animi, 
reete  iitque  ordine,  fecere. 
Bello  Macedonico,  quod 
cum  rege  Perse  gessimus, 
Ilhodiorum  civitas,  mag- 
na  atque  magnifica,  quae 
populi  Ilomani  opibus  cre- 
verat,  infida  atque  advor- 
sa  nobis  fuit :  sed  post- 
quam,  bello  confecto,  de 
Ilhodiis  consultum  est, 
majores  nostri,  ne  quis 
divitiarum  magis,  quani 
injurise  caussa  bellum  in- 
ceptum  diceret,  impunitos 
dimisere.  Item,  bellis  Pu- 
nicis  omnibus,  cum  sa>pe 
Carthaginienses,  et  in  pace, 
et  per  inducias,  multa  ne- 
faria  facinora  fecissent, 
numquam  ipsi  pef  occasi- 
onem  talia  fecere :  magis, 
quid  se  dignum  foret, 
quam  quid  in  illis  jure  fieri 
posset,  quaerebant.  Hoc 
idem      providendum      est, 


your  judgment,  it  is  qf  force :  if 
passion  got  possession,  it  rules, 
reason  avails  nothing.  Illns- 
trious  Fathers,  I  have  a  large 
field  for  relating,  what  hings 
and  what  states,  infltienced  by 
resentmtnt  or  cowpassion,  have 
tahcn  had  measures  :  but  I  choose 
rather  to  meniion  those  things, 
whick  our  ancestors,  against  the 
passion  of  their  oicn  mind,  have 
done  rightly  and  judiciously.  In 
the  Macedonian  war,  which  tce 
carried  on  with  King  Perses, 
the  grcat  and  flourishing  state  of 
the  ffliodians,  which  had  heen 
raised  thro  the  interest  of  the 
Roman  people,  was  treacherous 
and  hostile  to  us :  hut  the  war 
heing  finished,  after  a  consulta- 
tion  was  held  concerning  the 
Rhodians,  our  ancesiors,  lest  any 
should  say  the  war  tcas  under- 
tahen  rather  on  account  of  their 
wealth,  than  any  wrong  done 
us,  dismissed  ihem  unpunished. 
Likewise  in  all  the  Punic  wars, 
when  often  the  Carthaginians 
had  committed  many  detestahle 
villaiuies,  hoih  in  peace  and,  in 
the  time  of  truces,  they  never 
uppn  any  occasion  did  such  thitigs 
to  them :  they  inquired  rather, 
what  would  be  worthy  of  ihem- 
selves,  thun  what  inight  in  justicc 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Ordine  fccere]  Juste,  consilio,  in  quo  est  ordo  rerum  gerenclarum. 

'{.  Item,  bellis  Punicis]  Punicus  is  derived  from  Pceni,  with  tlie  like 
cbange  as  punio  trom  pcenn,  or  munio  from  mcenia  :  and  Pceni,  is  the  same 
with  Phceni,  i.  e.  the  P/tamicians,  from"  whom  the  Carthaginians  vcere 
originally  descended  ;  for  they  came  from  Tyre,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia,  first  built,  says  Prideaux,  by  tlie  Zidonians,  240  years  before  Solo- 
)i;oii's  temple;  and  hence  the  prophet  Isaiali,  cap.  xxiii.  ver.  12.  call"» 
Xyre  the  daughter  cf  Zidon.     See  Jug.  cap,  xix.  note  4. 
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Patres    conscripti,   ne  plus  be    done    to    them.       Illuslrious 

valeat  apuci  vos  P.  Lentuli  FatJiers,    tJie   same   ougltt   to   be 

et  cu.'terorum  scelus,  quam  minded  by  you,  lct  uot  tJie  wick- 

vestra  dignitas;   neu  magis  edncss   of   P.  Lenttdus  and  tJte 

irae,  quam  famse,  consulatis.  resl  weiglt   more   ivitli  you   tltan 

Nam    si    digna    poena    pro  your  own  Jtonour ;  and  do  noi '  con- 

factis       eoruiu       reperitur,  sult  your  resentment,    more  ilian 

novum    consilium   adprobo:  your  reputation.     For  if  a  con- 

sin  magnitudo  sceleris  om-  dign  punishmcnt  for  tJieir  deeds 

nium     ingenia     exsuperat ;  is  found  out,    I  approve  of  new 

iis    utendum    censeo,     quie  measures :  but  if  tlie  greatness  of 

legiljus      comparata      sunt.  ttteir   crime  cxceed  t!ie    invention. 

Plerique   eorum,    qui    ante  of  all ;    I  iliink    %ve  sJtould   use 

me      seutentias      dixerunt,  tJtose     punishments     wJticJt      are 

eomposite    atque   magnitice  provided  by  tJte  Jaws.      Most   of 

casum    reipublicaj    miserati  tJiose,    tvJto    Jiave   told   tJteir   scu- 

sunt :     quse    belli    stevitia,  timents  before  mc,  have  degantly 

quce       vietis       acciderent,  aud  nobly  lamented  tJie   case  of 

enumeravere.  rapi  virgines,  tJte     commomveallh :     tJtey    Jiavt 

pueros:     divelli    liberos    a  reckoned  up   wJtat  woidd  be  tJte. 

parentir.n    complexu :     ma-  cruel     consequence     of     a     war. 

tres    familiarum    pati,    quse  wJtat  ivould  befal   tJte  voncpiered. 

victoribus         collibuissent :  tltat    virgins   would   be  ravisJicd, 

fana  atque   domos   exspoli-  boys     abused :      cJdldren    pulled  ■ 

ari:         csedem,        incendia  from    ilie   embraces   of   tJteir  pa- 

lieri :       postremo,       armis,  renls :  matrons  subjected  to  wJtot- . 

cadaveribus,    cruore   atque  ever  sJtould  be  tJte  pleasurs  of  (bs 

luctu       omnia       compleri.  conquerors :    tenjples   aud   housts 

Sed,    per   deos   immortalis,  pjlundcred:    tJtat  thcre   ivould   ht 

quo    i!ia    oratio    pertinuit?  massacre   and   burning :  jinally, 

an,     uti    vos    infestos    con-  all  places  fiiled  icith  arms,  deud 

jurationi    faceret?     scilicet  bodies,     blood  ■  and    lamcnttttioH. 

quem     -res      tauta      atque  But,    by    the    immortal  gods,    to 

tam    atrox    non    permovit,  what   purpose    served    tltat    dis- 

eum  oratio  accehdet.     Non  course?      Was  it  to  make  you  in- 

ita    est :     ueque    cuiquam  censed    against    tlte    conspiracy  f. 

mortalium       injuriaj       sua?  Yes,    a   speech  tvill  infiamc  Itim. 

parvse      videntur :        multi  tvhom   a   crime   so  great  and  so 

eas    gravius     ujquo     Jiabu-  monstrous  Jtas  not  movcd.     It  i» 

ere.      Sed  aliis  alia  licen-  not  so :  nor  do  one's  own  iiijuries 

tia,    Patres    conscripti.    qui  seem   small   to  any  vtan :    many 

demissi    in    obscuro    vitam  Itave  reckoned  tltem  greatcr  than. 

babent,    si    quid   iracundia  what     wds'     reasonable.       But, 
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deliquere,      pauci     sciunt;  lUustrious   Fathers,     a   different 

fama   atque    fortuna    pares  liberiy    is    allowed     to    different 

sunt:    qui    magno    imperio  persons.    mean    men,     who  pass 

pra?diti    in  excelso  setatem  their   life    in   obscurity,    if    they 

agunt,    eorum  facta  cuncti  trip   in   any  thing  through  pas- 

mortales    novere.       Ita    in  sion,    few    hnow    of    it ;      their 

maxuma    fortuna     minuma  fame  and  fortune  are  alihe :    all 

Hcentia  est.  neque  studere,  men   hnoio   the   actions   of  those, 

neque  odisse,   sed  minume  icho,    endued   tcith  great  power, 

irasci    decet.  quse  apud   a-  live    in    exalted    stations.     Thus 

lios    iracundia    dicitur,     in  in   the   greatest  fortune   there   is 

imperio      superbia      atque  the  lcast  liberty.  it  becomes  them* 

crudelitas  adpellatur.       E-  neither     to    favour,      nor     hate, 

quidem    ego    sic    sestumo,  but   least  of  all  to  be  in  wrath. 

Patres     conscripti,      omnis  what  is   called  passion  in  others, 

cruciatus     minores,     quam  is  named  pride  and  cruelty  in  the 

facinora   illorum    esse.   sed  govermnent.      Truly,    my  Lords, 

plerique  mortales  postrema  /  reclton   thus,   that   all  tortures 

meminere,    et    in    homini-  are   less   than    their   crimes,    but 

bus    impiis    sceleris    obliti  most  men  keep  in  their  minds  the 

de    poena   disserunt,    si  ea  last  things  they  see,  and,   in  the 

paullo    severior    fuit.       D.  case  of  guilty  persons,  forgetting 

Silanum  virum   fortem   at-  their    wichedness,     descant    vpon 

que   strenuum,    certe  scio,  their  punishment,    if  that  was  a 

quae  dixerit,  studio  reipub-  little  more  severe  than  ordinary. 

licae    dixisse,    neque    illum  /    wcll    hnoiv,     that    the     brave 

in   tanta.   re    gratiam,    aut  worthy     genlleman     D.    Silanus 

inimicitias      exercere.     eos  said  what  he  sa;d  out  of  zeal  for 

mores,   eanv  modestiam  vi-  the  public,   and  that  he  did  not 

ri    cognovi.       Veriim    sen-  practise  favour    6r   feud   in    so 

tentia   non    mihi    crudelis,  weighty  a  matter.     I  have  found 

quid  enim  in  talis  homines  that   such   are   the   morals,    such 

crudele  fieri  potest?  sed  a-  the   moderation  of  the  gentleman. 

bena    a    republica.     nostra.  JBut  his  advice  appears  to  me  not 

videtur.        Nam      profecto  cruel,    for    what    can    be    cruel 

aut  metus,    aut   injuria  te  against  such  men?   but  improper 

subegit,    Silane,    Consulem  for    our    government.     For   cer- 

designatum,     genus    poenee  tainly,     Silanus,    either  fear    or 

novum  decernere.  De  ti-  injury  have  forced  you,  now 
more  supervacaneum  est  Consul  elect,  to  vote  a  neio  hind 
disserere,  ciim  prcesenti  di-  of  punisJiment.  It  is  needless  to 
Jigentia  clarissumi  viri  Con-     talk   of  fear,   when   such  power~ 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Prcesenti  diligentid]  Prcesc^s  cst  adjuvans,  praestans,  intenta. 
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sulis  tanta  prasidia  sint  in 
armis.  De  poena,  possu- 
mus  equidem  dicere  id 
quod  res  liabet:  in  luctu 
atque  miseriis,  mortem  ae- 
rumnarum  requiem,  non 
cruciatum  esse ;  eam  cunc- 
ta  mortalium  mala  dissol- 
vere;  ultra  neque  curse 
neque  gaudio  locum  esse. 
Sed,  per  deos  immortalis, 
quamobrem  in  sententiam 
non  addidisti,  uti  prius 
verberibus  in  eos  animad- 
verteretur?  an,  quia  lex 
Porcia  vetat?  at  aliee  leges 
item  condemnatis  civibus 
animam  non  eripi,  sed  in 
exilium  permitti  jubent. 
An,  quia  gravius  est  ver- 
berari,  quam  necari  ?  quid 
autem  acerbum,  aut  grave 
nimis  in  homines  tanti  fa- 
cinoris  convictos?  Sin  quia 
levius ;  qui  convenit  in 
minore  negotio  legem  ti- 
inere,  ciira  eara  in  raajore 
neglexeris  ?  At  enim  quis 
reprehendet,  quod  in  par- 
ricidas  reipublicae  decre- 
tum  erit?  tempus,  dies, 
fortuna,  cujus  lubido  gen- 
tibus  raoderatur.  Illis  me- 
rito  accidit,  quidquid  eve- 
nerit:  ceteriira  vos,  Pa- 
tres  conscripti,  quid  in  a- 
lios  statuatis,  considerate. 
Orania    mala    exempla    ex 


ful  guards  are  in  arms  by  ihe  ef- 

fectual  care  of  that  most  illus- 
trious  person  the  Cotisul.  As  to 
the  punishment,  we  may  indeed 
say   ihat    which    tlui    ihing   bn- 

plies:  that,  in  mourning  and 
misery,  death  is  a  rest  Jrom  sor- 
rows,  not  a  torment ;  it  puts  an 
end  to  all  the  evils  of  mortals ; 
beyond  it  tliere  is  no  room  either 

for  anxicty  or  joy.  JBut,  by 
the  gods  immortal,  ivhy  did  you 
not    add    to  your    advice,    iluxt 

first  they  shoidd  be  punished  with 
stripes?  Was  it,  because  the 
Porcian  laio  forbids  it?  but  o- 
ther  laws  likeicise  enjoin  life  not 
to  be  taken  from  condemned  ci- 
tizens,  but  that  they  be  sent  into 
banishment.  Or  was  it,  be- 
cause  it  is  a  heavier  punishment 
to  be  scourged,  than  put  to 
death  ?  biit  what  is  severe  or 
too  Jieavy  for  men  convicted  of 
so  great  a  crime  ?  but  if  it  was, 
because  it  is  lighter ;  how  is  it 
consistent  to  regard  the  law  in  a 
smaller  matter,  tvheti  you  slig/U 
it  in  a  greater  ?  JBut  forsooth 
icho  will  blame  what  shall  be 
resolved  upon  against  murderers 
of  the  commonwealth  ?  I  an- 
swer,  time,  days,  and  fortune, 
whose  pleasure  ihdes  nations. 
Whatever  shall  fall  out,  hap- 
pens  deservedly  io  them ;  but, 
worthy  Fatluirs,  consider  ye 
what    ye    determine    against    o- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

5.  Lex  Porcia  vetal]  The  author  M.  Porcius,  Tribune  of  the  com- 
raons,  A.  U.  455,  commanding  that  no  magistrate  should  execute,  or 
punish  with  rod,  a  Roman  Citizen  ;  but,  upon  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion,  should  permit  him  to  go  into  exile,  eontrary  to  their  former 
practise  of  scourging,  and  then  putting  to  death. 
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bonis  orla  sunt:  sed  ul>i 
imperium  ad  ignaros,  aut 
niinus  bonos  pervenit:  no- 
vum  illud  [exemplum]  ab 
dignis  et  idoneis,  ad  indig- 
nos  et  non  idoneos  trans- 
fVrtur.  Lacedamonii,  de- 
vi.-tis  Atheniensibus,  tri- 
ginta  viros  imposuere,  qui 
rempublicam  eorum  trac- 
tarent.  Hi  primo  co?pe- 
re  pessumum  quemque  et 
omnibus  invisum  indemna- 
tum  necare.  ea  populus  la?- 
tari,  et  merito  dicere  fieri. 
Post,  ubi  paullatim  licen- 
tia  crevit,  juxta  bonos  et 
inalcs  lubidinose  interfice- 
yp,  cseteros  metu  terrere. 
Ita  civitas,  servitute  op- 
pressa,  stultse  laBtitife  gra- 
vis  poenas  dedit.  Nostra 
memoria,  victor  Sulla  cum 
Damasippum  et  alios  hu- 
jusinodi,  qui  malo  rei- 
publicre  creverant,  jugulari 
jussit,  quis  non  factum  e- 
jus  laudabat  ?  homines 
scelestos,  factiosos,  qui  se- 
ditionibu3  rempublicam 

exagitaverant,  merito  ne- 
catos  aiebant.  Sed  ea  res 
magnse  initium  cladis  fuit. 
Nam  uti  quisque  domum 
aut  villam,  postremo  aut 
vas,  aut  vestimentum  ali- 
cujus  concupiverat,  dabat 
operam,  uti  in  proscripto- 
rum  numero  esset.    Ita  qui- 


thers.     All  bad    exaniples    have 
their    rise  froni    good,    designs. 
but  ivnen  thc  adntiriisiration  de- 
scends  to  ignorant  or  less  tcorthy 
persons,  that  new  [precedent~\   is 
transferred  from   descrving   and. 
proper   objects,     to    undeserving 
and  improper  ones.      The  Lace- 
de»wnia7is,       having     conquered 
the    Athenians,     set    over     them 
thiriy    men,     who   were   to   ma- 
nage    their    republic.     These   at 
Jirst  began  to  put  to  death  everg 
one  most  iviched  and  odious  to  all, 
without     trial.      the    people     re- 
joiced  at  this,    and  said  it  tcas 
done      deservedly.       Afterwards 
whcn  by  degrees  their  /iceniious- 
ness  increascd,  they  cut  off  ecpial- 
ly  the  good  and  bad  at  their  plea- 
sure,   and  daunted  the  rest  with 
fear.       Thus    the    state,      borne 
doicn     with     slavery,      suffered 
heavy  punishment  for  their  fool- 
ish  rejoicing.     In  our  own  time, 
whcn  the  conqiieror  Sulla  order- 
ed  Damasippus  and  others  of  his 
stamp,    tcho  had  been  raised  by 
the  misfortune   of  ihe  public,    to 
be  pul   to   death,    icho   did  not 
commend  his    deed?    they  said, 
that    wiched     turbulent    fellows, 
who  had  plagued  the  state  icith 
their    mutinous    practices,     were 
put   to    death    deservedly.      JBut 
that  proccdure    was    the   begifi- 
ning  of  a  mighty  disaster.     For 
as  any  one  coveted  a  house,    or 
country-seat,      at    last    either    a 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


6.  Dameisippum]  Tlie  city  Praetor,  and  one  of  the  Marian  faction. 
He  had  employcd  all  his  inttrtst,  in  a  most  malicious  and  cruel  manner, 
against  Sulla  and  his  party. 
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bus  Damasippi  mors  laeti- 
tise  fuerat,  post  paullo  ipsi 
trahebautur :  neque  priiis 
finis  jugulandi  fuit,  quam 
Sulla  omnis  suos  divitiis 
explevit.  Atque  ego  luec 
non  in  M.  Tullio,  neque 
his  temporibus  vereor ;  sed 
in  magna  civitate  multa  et 
varia  ingenia  sunt.  Potest 
alio  temporo,  alio  Consu- 
le,  cui  itein  exercitus  in 
manus  falsum  aliquid  pro 
vero  credi.  ubi  hoc  exem- 
plo,  per  senati  decretum, 
Consul  gladium  eduxerit, 
quis  fineni  statuet,  aut  quis 
moderabitur  ?  Majores  nos- 
tri,  Patres  conscripti,  ne- 
que  consilii,  neque  auda- 
cise  umquam  eguere :  ne- 
que  superbia  obstabat,  quo 
minus  aliena  instituta,  si 
modu  proba,  imitarentur. 
Arma  atque  tela  militaria 
ab  .  Samnitibus,  insignia 
magistratuum  ab  Tuscis 
pleraque  sumpserunt :  pos- 
tremo,  quod  ubique  apud 
socios,  aut  hostis  idoneum 
videbatur,  cum  summo  stu- 
dio  domi  exsequebantur ; 
imitari,  quam  invidere  bo- 
nis  malebant.  Sed  eodem 
illo   tempore,    Gracise  mo 


piece  of  plale,  or  a  fine  coat  of 
any  one,  he  did  his  endcavour, 
thal  he  mighl  be  put  in  tJie  list 
of  the  proscribed.  Thics  tliey 
to  ivhom  the  death  of  Damasip- 
pus  had  been  matter  of  Joi/,  a 
little  after  were  dragged  them- 
selves  to  execution :  nor  was 
therc  a?i  end  of  butchering,  till 
Sulla  had  glutted  all  his  party 
with  riches.  Indeed  Ido  not  fear 
these  things  in  31.  Tullius,  nor 
in  these  times ;  but  in  a  mightjj 
state  there  are  many  and  various 
humours.  Some  falsehood  may 
be  believed  for  truth  at  another 
time,  under  another  Consul,  who 
Ukeivise  may  have  an  army  at 
his  command ;  when  itpon  this 
prcccdcnf,  by  a  vote  of  the  se- 
natc,  a  Consid  shall  have  draion 
tJie  sioord,  who  shall  set  limits, 
or  who  shall  bound  him?  Our 
ancestors,  worthy  jFathers,  nei- 
ther  at  any  time  vxinted,  conduct 
nor  courage:  nor  did  pride  hin- 
der  them  from  imitating  foreigu 
customs,  provided  they  were 
good.  They  borrowed  from  the 
Samnites  artns  and  weapons  of 
tvar,  most  of  the  badges  of  Oie- 
magistrates  frotn  the  Tuscans: 
in  Jine,  they  put  in  practice  at 
Jiome,     ivitJi     tJte     utmost    zeal, 


wliat  every  wJiere  appeared  use- 
rem  imitati,  verberibus  a-  ful  among  allies,  or  enemies: 
nimadvertebant  in  civis,  iliey  cJiose  ratJter  to  imitate  tliart 
de  condemnatis  summum  envy  tJte  good.  JBut  at  tJie  same 
supplicium  sumebant.  Post-     time,     imitating    tJie    custotn    of 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

7.  Ab  Tuscis]  Inde  fasces,  trabea?,  curules,  annuli,  phalera*,  paluda- 
menta,  pr;etexta  ;  inde,  qnod  aureo  curru  quatuor  equia  triumphatur : 
tot;ae  pieta;,  tunica;que  palmata;  omnia  deuique  decora  et  insigiiia, 
quibus  imperii  dignitas  eminet.     Flor.  1.  cap.  5. 
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quam  respublica  adolevit, 
et  multitudine  civium  fac- 
tiones  valuere,  circumve- 
nire  innocentes,  alia  hu- 
juscemodi  fieri  coppere. 
tum  lex  Porcia,  aliseque  pa- 
ratce ;  quibus  legibus  exsi- 
lium  damnatis  permissum. 
Hanc  ego  caussam,  Patres 
conseripti,  quo  miniis  no- 
vum  consilium  capiamus, 
in  primis  magnam  puto. 
Profecto  virtus  atque  sapi- 
entia  major  in  illis  fuit, 
qui  ex  parvis  opibus  tan- 
tum  imperium  fecere,  quam 
in  nobis,  qui  ea  bene  par- 
ta  vix  retinemus.  Placet 
igitur,  eos  dimitti,  et  auge- 
ri  exercitum  Catilinae  ?  mi- 
nume;  sed  ita  censeo : 
publicandas  eorum  pecu- 
nias,  ipsos  in  vinculis  ha- 
bendos  per  municipia,  quse 
maxume  opibus  valent :  neu 
quis  de  is  postea  ad  senatum 
referat,  neve  cum  populo 
agat :  qui  aliter  fecerit,  sena- 
tum  existumare,  eum  con- 
tra  rempublicam  et  salutem 
omnium  facturum." 

wise,  the  senate  jndges  he  s 
public  sufety." 

LII.  Postquam  Caesar 
dicendi  fineni  fecit,  caeteri 
verbo  ahus  alii  varie  ad- 
sentiebantur  ://kt  M.  Porci- 
us    Cato    rogatus    sententi- 


Greece,  thcy  beut  citizens  urith 
stripes,  and  inftictcd  cupital  pv- 
nishment  on  condcmned  persons. 
After  the  siate  grew  great,  and 
by  the  number  of  citizens  factions 
prevailed,  thcy  trepunned  the 
innocent,  and  olher  things  pf 
this  naiure  begun  to  be  praclised. 
upon  that  the  Porcian  luw,  and 
others  too  were  provided ;  by 
which  laivs  banishment  was  ullow- 
ed  to  condemned persons.  Honour- 
able  Futhcrs,  1  think  this  a  greut 
reason  in  particidar,  whywe  should 
not  take  new  meusures.  Certain/y 
thcre  wus  greatcr  merit  and  wis- 
dom  in  thcm,  who  made  so  great 
an  cmpire  out  of  a  small  state, 
than  in  vs,  who  with  mucJi  ado 
retuin  the  things  happily  acquired. 
Is  it  my  sentimcnt  then,  that  they 
be  dismissed,  and  Catilines  army 
reinforced?  by  no  means;  but 
thus  I  give  my  opinion:  That 
their  estates  should  be  corfiscated, 
themselves  kept  in  prison.  in  the 
free  toicns,  uhich  are  of  greatest 
note  for  strcngth;  That  none 
make  upplication  to  the  senate 
afterwards  concerning  thcm,  nor 
dcal  with  the  people  in  their 
favour :  That,  who  shall  do  otlur- 
hall  act  against  the  state,  and  the 

LII.  Afier  Ca?sar  made  an 
end  of  speuking,  the  rest  signijied 
their  assent  by  words,  some  to 
one,  some  to  unother,  varicusfy: 
bul  M.  Porcius  Cuto  being  asked 


EXFLANATORY  NOTES. 

8.   Publicatidas  eorum  pcctinias]    Publico   aerario   adjudicandas,    qucni 
■norem  a  Grsecis  Roniani  acceperunt.      Pecunia  notat  omnia  bona. 

LII.    1.   M.  Porcius  Cato}    This   is    the  famous  Cato,    who  transport- 
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ara,      hujuscemodi    oratio- 
nem  habuit.  ff 

"  Longe  mihi  alia  mens 
68t,  Patres  conscripti,  cum 
res  atque  pericula  nostra 
considero,  et  cum  seuten- 
tias  nonnullorum  mecum 
ipse  reputo.  Illi  mihi  dis- 
semisse  videntur  de  pcena. 
eorum,  qui  patrke,  paren- 
tibus,  aris  atque  focis  suis 
bellum  paravere :  res  au- 
tem  monet,  cavere  ab  il- 
lis,  quam,  quid  in  illis  sta- 
tuamus,  consultare.  Nam 
csetera  tum  persequare,  ubi 
facta  sunt;  hoc,  nisi  pro- 
videris,  ne  accidat,  ubi  e- 
venit,  frustra  judicia  im- 
plores.  capta  urbe,  nihil 
fit  reliqui  victis.  Sed,  per 
deos  imrnortalis,  vos  ego 
adpello,  qui  semper  do- 
mos,  villas,  signa,  tabu- 
las  vestras  pluris,  quam 
rempublicam  fecistis :  si 
ista,  cujuscumque  modi 
sint,  quaB  amplexamini,  re- 
tinere,  si  voluptatibus  ves- 
tris  otium  prsebere  voltis ; 
expergiscimini  aliquando, 
et  capessite  rempublicam. 
Non  agitur  de  vectigalibus, 
non  de  sociorum  injuriis ; 
Hbertas  et  anima  nostra  in 
dubio  est.  Saepenumero, 
Patres  consripti,  multa 
verba  in  hoc  ordine    feci : 


his  opinion,  had  a  speech  to  this 
purpose. 

"  Illustrioits  Fathers,  I  have 
a  far  different  judgment,  w/ten 
I  consider  our  circumstances  and 
our  danger,  and  when  I  recount 
ivit/t  myself  the  sentiments  qf 
some.  They  seem  to  me  to  have 
discoursed  concerning  the  punish- 
ment  of  those  who  have  raised 
a  war  against  their  country,  pa- 
rents,  religion,  and  properties: 
but  the  case  advises,  rather  to 
guard  against  them,  ihan  delibe- 
rate  what  punishment  we  should 
determine  for  t/iem.  For  you 
may  punish  other  crimes,  when 
they  are  committed;  this  you 
cannot  punish,  un/ess  you  take 
care  that  it  do  not  happen :  for 
you  crave  sentence  in  vain,  whert 
it  falls  out,  when  the  city  is 
taken,  nothing  remains  to  the  con- 
quered.  JBut,  by  the  immortal 
gods,  I  address  myself  to  you, 
w/io  always  have  valued  more 
your  houses,  country-seats,  sta- 
tues  and  pictures,  i/tan  the  com- 
monwealth:  if  you  ivoidd  keep 
t/tose  things,  of  whatever  nature 
they  he,  which  you  fondly  hug, 
if  you  would  have  lcisure  for 
pursuing  your  pleasures ;  rouse 
at  last,  and  take  care  of  t/te  re- 
public.  We  are  not  treating  of 
the  revenues,  nor  of  the  ill  tisage 
of  our   allies;    liberty  and  our 


life   is   at  stake.     Gent/emen,   I 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
ed  with  indignation  at  the  success  of  Julius  Casar  in  the  civil  wars, 
stabbed  himself,  and  died  at  Utica ;  and  upon  that  account  was  ever  after 
sirnamed  Uticemis.  Our  writer  gives  his  character,  cap.  liv.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Porcius  Cato,  the  renowned  moralist,  who  used  to  conclude 
bia  speeches  in  the  senate  with  this  exclamation,  Delendu  est  Carthago. 
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s;epe  de  luxuna  atque  ava- 
ritia  nostrorum  civium 
questus  sum ;  multosque 
mortalis  ea  caussa  advor- 
sos  Jiabeo.  qui  mihi  atque 
animo  meo  nullius  um- 
quam  delicti  gratiam  fe- 
cissem,  haud  facile  alteri- 
us  lubidini  malefacta  con- 
donabam.  Sed,  ea  ta- 
metsi  vos  parvi  pendeba- 
tis,  tamen  respublica  fir- 
ma,  opulentia  negligen- 
tiam  tolerabat.  Nunc  ve- 
rb  non  id  agitur,  bonis,  an 
malis  moribus  vivamus ; 
neque  quantum,  aut  quam 
magnificum  imperium  po- 
puli  Romani :  sed  cujus 
hsec  cumque  modi,  nostra, 
an  nobiscum  una,  liostium 
futura  sint.  Hic  mihi  quis- 
quam  mansuetudinem  et 
misericordiam  nominat  ? 
jam  pridem  equidein  nos 
vera  rerum  vocabula  ami- 
simus ;  quia  bona  aliena 
largiri,  liberalitas ;  mala- 
rum  rerum  mulacia  forti- 
tudo  vocatur.  eo  respubli- 
ca  in  extremo  sita.  Sint 
sane,  quoniam  ita  se  mores 
habent,  liberales  ex  soci- 
orum  fortunis,  sint  mise- 
ricordes  in  furibus  terarii : 
ne  illis  sanguinem  nostrum 
largiantur ;  et,  durn  pau- 
cis  sceleratis  jmrcunt,  bo- 
nos  omnis  perditum  eant. 
I>eue  et  composite  C.  Cfe- 
sar  paullo  ante  in  boc  oi*- 
dine  de  vita  et  morte  disse- 
ruit;   falsa,   credo,   existu- 


liave  often  made  long  speechcs  in 
this  house :  Ihave  often  complain- 
ed  of  the  luxury  and  avarice  of 
ottr  citizens ;  aud  I  hare  manj/ 
men  my  enemies  on  that.  account. 
I,  who  had  indulged  myself  and 
my  own  humour  in  no  fault  at 
any  time,  coidd  not  casily  par- 
don  crimes  committed  by  the  ex~ 
travagance  of  another.  But, 
though  you  liitle  rcgarded  this, 
yet  the  republic  ivas  sccure,  hcr 
opulency  did  admit  of  your  re- 
missness.  Biit  now  the  ouestion 
is  not,  ivhether  we  are  to  live 
according  to  good  or  bad  morals  ; 
nor  how  great,  or  hoxv  magniji- 
cent  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
people  may  be  made :  bid  whe- 
ther  these  things,  ivhatever  they 
be,  are  to  be  our  oivn,  or  to- 
gether  with  ourselves  the  prey 
of  enemies.  Does  any  one  men- 
tion  to  me  mildness  and  mercy 
in  this  case?  long  since  indeed 
we  have  lost  the  true  names  of 
things ;  for  to  lavish  away  ihe 
goods  of  others,  is  called  genero- 
sity ;  boldness  in  wiched  actions 
is  calhd  bravery ;  by  this  means 
the  state  is  come  to  be  in  a 
desperate  situation.  Lct  them 
be  indced,  since  the  fashions  ette 
such,  generous  out  of  the  for- 
tunes  of  our  allies,  ht  them  be 
compassionate  to  robbers  of  the 
treasury ;  but  let  them  not  nudu 
(t  prcsent  of  cur  blood  to  them  ; 
aud  go  on  to  ruin  all  good  peo- 
ple,  while  they  spare  a  few  vil- 
tains.  C.  Ceesar  a  little  bcfore 
discoursed  finely  and  artfidly  in 
this  house  concerning    Hfe    and 
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mans,  qiue,  de  inferis  me-  death;  supposing,  I  imagine, 
morantur  :  diverso  itinere  those  things  false,  ivhich  are  told 
malos  a  bonis  loca  tetra,  about  the  state  of  tiie  dead :  that 
inculta,  fteda,  atque  for-  had  men,  in  a  region  separated 
midolosa  habere.  Itaque  from  the  good,  possess  dismal, 
censuit,  pecunias  eorum     waste,     ugly,    and  frightful  pla~ 

ces,  And  therefore  he  ivas  of 
opinion,  their  estates  should  be 
confiscated,  and  themselves  de- 
tained  in  custody  in  the  fran- 
chised  towns  ;  fearing,  it  seems, 
lest,  if  they  were  at  Rome,  they 
should  be  rescued  by  force,  either 
by  the  accomplices  qf  the  conspi- 
racy,  or  by  a  hired  mob.  As  if 
indeed  rascals  and  villains  were 
in  the  city  only,  and  not  through 
all  Itaiy  ;  or  a  daring  temper 
could  nol  do  more  in  a  ptace 
Quare  vanum  equidem  hoc  ivhcre  there  is  less  strength  for 
consilium,  si  periculum  ex     dcfence.      Wherefore    this    advice 

is  indeed  idle,  if  hefears  dangers 
from  them;  but  if  in  this  so  great 
general  consternation  he  alone  be 
not  afraid ;  so  much  the  moie  it 
concerns  me  to  be  afraid  for  my- 
self,  and  you  for  ijourselves. 
Wherefore,  when  you  shall  pass 
de  exercitu  Catiliiiae,  et  de  judgment  on  P.  Lentulus  and 
omnibus  conjuratis  decer-  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  reckon 
nere.  Quanto  vos  atten-  for  certain,  that  you  detei'mine 
tius    ea   agetis,    tanto   illis     at  the  same  time  concerning  Ca- 

tilines  army,  and  all  the  conspi- 
rators.  By  how  much  the  more 
vigorously  you  shall  execute  this, 
so  much  will  their  courage  be  the 
weaher,  if  they  sce  you  faint 
but  a  litile,  imtantly  all  iviil 
advance  boldly.  Dont  imagine, 
that  our  forefathers  made  the 
repubiic  great  qf  a  smail  one  by 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Refert  mihi  alque  vibis  timere]  It  is  thus  to  be  resolved,  refert  ?ne 
miki,  atque  vos  vobis  timere, 

H3 


PUBLICANDAS,  IPSOS  PER 
MUNICIPIA      IN      CUSTODI- 

is  habendos  ;  videlicet  ti- 
mens,  ne,  si  Ronne  sint, 
aut  a  popularibus  conjura- 
tionis,  aut  a  multitudine 
conducta  per  vim  eripiantur. 
Quasi  verb  mali  atque  sce- 
lesti  tantummodo  in  urbe, 
et  non  per  totam  Italiam 
sint  ;  aut  non  ibi  plus  pos- 
sit  audacia,  ubi  ad  defen- 
dendum       opes       minore3. 


illis  metuit.  sm  in  tanto 
omnium  metu  solus  non 
timet ;  eb  magis  refert 
mihi  atque  vobis*  timere. 
Quare  cum  de  P.  Lentuio 
caeterisque  statuetis,  pro 
certo    habetote,    vos    simul 


animus  infirmior  erit.  si 
paullulum  modb  vos  lan- 
guere  viderint,  jam  omnes 
feroces  aderunt.  Nolite 
existumare,  majores  nos- 
tros  armis  rempublicam 
ex  parva  magnam  fecisse : 
Si  ita  res  esset,  multb  pul- 
cherruinam  eam  nos  habe- 
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remus :  quippe  sociorum 
atque  civium,  prcetevea  ar- 
morum  atque  equorum 
major  nol)is  copia,  quam 
illis.  Setl  alia  fuere,  qua? 
illos  magnos  fecere ;  quae 
nobis  nulla  sunt :  domi  in- 
dustria,  foiis  justum  impe- 
rium,  animus  in  consulendo 
lil>er,  neque  delicto,  neque 
lubidini  obnoxius.  Pro  bis 
nos  babemus  luxuriam  at- 
que  avaritiam ;  publice  e- 
gestatem,  privatim  opu- 
lentiam ;  laudamus  divi- 
tias,  sequimur  inertiam ; 
inter  bonos  et  malos  discri- 
men  nullum  ;  omnia  virtu- 
tis  prsemia  ambitio  possi- 
det.  Neque  mirum ;  ubi 
vos  separatim  sibi  quisque 
consilium  capitis,  ubi  do- 
mi  voluptatibus,  bk1  pecu- 
niap,  aut  gratue  servitis ; 
eb  fit,  ut  impetus  fiat  in  va- 
cuam  rempublicam.  Sed 
ego  bsec  omitto.^Conju- 
ravere  nobilissumi  cives 
patriam  incendere :  Gal- 
lorum  gentem  infestissu- 
mam  nomini  Romano  ad 
bellum  arcessunt :  dux  bos- 
tium  supra  caput  est :  vos 
cunctamini  etiam  nunc, 
quid  intra  moenia  adpre- 
hensis  hostibus  faciatis  ? 
iMisereamini,  censeo :  deli- 
quere  homines  adolesceu- 
tuli  per  ambitionem ;  at- 
que    etiam    armatos  dimit- 


arms.  If  the  mattcr  were  so, 
we  should  have  it  by  fur  tke 
most  excellent :  for  we  have 
greater  abundance  of  allies  and 
citizens,  as  also  of  arms  and 
Jiorses,  than  they  had.  But  there 
were  other  things  which,  made 
them  great ;  none  of  which  we 
have :  I  mean,  vidustry  at  hc.mc. 
just  administratioTi  abroad,  a 
mind  disinterested  in  council,  un~ 
der  the  influence  neither  of  gviit 
nor  ■passion.  Instead  of  these,  we 
have  luxury  and  avarice;  pub- 
lic  poverty,  private  plenty  ;  we 
praise  riches,  we  indulge  sloth ; 
there  is  no  distinction  betwecn 
good  men  and  bad ;  ambition 
possesses  all  the  rewards  of  virtuc. 
Nor  is  it  strange  ;  ichen  you  sc~ 
paratcly  ta/te  measurcs  every  one 
for  himself  when  at  home  you 
are  slaves  to  pleasnre,  here  to 
money,  orfavour;  hence  it  comes, 
that  an  assault  is  madc  ujwn  thc 
abandoned  statev  But  Ipass  thcse 
things.  Some  very  noble  citizens 
have  conspired  to  fire  the  city : 
they  solicit  to  the  war  the  na- 
tion  of  the  Gatds,  the  most  spite* 
ful  enemies  to  the  Boma?i  state : 
the  commander  of  the  enemy  is 
on  our  top :  do  you  demur  as  yet, 
what  you  shoidd  do  icith  rebels 
catchcd  within  thc  walls  ?  You 
shotdd  pity  them,  I  snppose :  the 
young  men  have  been  misled  by 
the  love  of  power ;  and  you 
may  send  thcm  off  armed  too. 
Certainly  that  mildness  and  mtr- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  I.i  vacuam  rempublicam']  Defensoribus,  or  some  sucli  word,  is  un- 
Jorstood, 
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tatis.  Ne  ista  vobis  man- 
Mietudo  et  miserieordia,  si 
illi  arma  ceperint,  in  mi- 
MU-iam  vertet^^Scilicet  res 
aspera  ost  f3red  vos  non  ti- 
metis  eam.  Imnio  vero 
maxume^ysecl  inertia  et 
mollitia  animi,  alius  alium 
expectantes  cunctainini, 

<lis  iinmortalibus  confisi, 
qui  hanc  rempublicam  in 
maxumis  srepe  periculis 
servavere.  Non  votis,  ne- 
que  suppliciis  muliebribus 
auxilia  deorum  parantur : 
vigilando,  agendo,  bene 
consulendo  prospera  omnia 
cedunt :  ^ubi  socordise  te 
atque  ignavia?  tradideris, 
nequidquam  deos  implo- 
res  *  irati  infestique  sunt^ 
Apud  majores  nostros  TT 
Maidius  Torquatus  bello 
Gallico  filium  suum,  qubd 
is  contra  imperium  in  bos- 
tem  pugnaverat,  necari 
jussit.  atque  ille  egregius  a- 
dolescens  immoderatae  for- 
titudinis  morte  poenas  de- 
dit.  vos  de  crudelissumis 
parricidis  quid  statuatis, 
cunctamini :/  Videlicet  vita 
eietera  eorum  liuic  sceleri 
ol)stat.  Verum,  parcite 
dignitati  Lentuli,  si  ipse 
pudieitia»,  si  famte  sute,  si 
dis  aut  hominilnis  um- 
quam    ullis    pepercit :    iguo- 


cy,    if  thcy  gct  tlieir  arms,   xoill 

titm  to  your  misery. ,    2o  be  sure 

thc  case  is  dangerous;    hut  you 

arc  nol  afraid  of  it.     Nay  truly 

very  much;    but  through  a  life- 

lessness  and  indolence  of  spirit, 

you  hang  back  waiting  for  one  ano- 

ther,  dcpending  upon  the  immor- 

tal  gods,    who  have  often  saocd 

this  repiiblic  in  the  grcatest  dan- 

gers.      The  assistance  nf  the  gods 

is   not    procured   by   votos,    nor 

womanish    prayers:     bi/    watch- 

ing,    by  doing,    by  taking  well- 

adoised     measures,      all     things 

prove  successful:  when  you  have 

given  np  yourself  to  idleness  and 

sloth,  you  invohe  the  gods  to  no 

purposc;  they  are  angry  and  en- 

raged.      Among    our    ancestors, 

T.  Manlius    Torquatus,    i/i    the  ' 

Gallic    war,     ordered    his    own 

son  to  be  put  to  death,   because 

he  had  fought  against  the  enemy 

contrary    to    orders  ;     and   tluxi 

excellent     youth     ivas    punished 

with    death  for  his    iil-govcrned 

courage.  do  you  demur,  tohat  you 

should  determine  wilh  respect  to 

the   most   barbarous   parricidesJ 

The  other  parts  of  tJteir  life,    it 

sccms,  stand  opposed  to  this  crime, 

Yes,  show  regard  to  the  quality 

of  Lcntulus,    if  ever  he   shoiaed 

regard  to  his  chastify,    if  to  his 

credit,  ifto  the  gods,  or  any  man: 

pardon  the  youth  of  Cet/iegus ; 

unless  he  has  made  war  upon  his 


EXPLASJATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Are  ista  vnbis  mansnelu/lcj]  The  particle  ne  in  this  place,  which  is  the 
--,a:ne  with  the  Greek  ytil,  and  signifies  iruly,  cerlainly,  is  by  the  moilerns 
writ  witli  (B  diphthong,  but  with  e  vowei  by  the  ancients,  and  by  Sallust  as 

licre,  and  in  Jug.  cap.  xiv.   Ne  ille gravts  pcenas  reddet.    Csp.  lxxxv. 

Ne  illifalsi  sunt,  yui  divorsissumas  res  pariter  cxpeclant. 
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country  now  a  second  time.  For 
why  should  I  speak  of  Gabinius, 
Statilius,  and  Cceparius ;  who, 
if  ever  they  had  any  conside- 
ration,  would  not  have  enter- 
tained  such  designs  concerning  the 
state.  /Pinally,  Fathe?-s,  by  hea- 
vens,  if  there  tcere  room  for  the 
blunder,  I  coidd  easihj  suffer  you 
to  be  set  right  by  the  event  itself 
since  you  despise  words.  But  %ce 
are  beset  on  all  sides.  Catiline 
with  an  army  advances  to  our 
throats  ;  there  are  other  enemies 
within  the  icalls,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  :  nor  can  any  thing 
be  ptrovided,  or  consulted  secreth/. 
on  ivhich  account  tve  ought 
to  use  the  greater  expedition. 
Wherefore  thus  I  give  my  opi- 
nion :  Since  the  state  has  come 
into  the  greatest  jeopardy  by  the 
villainous  contrivance  of  wicked 
citizens,  and  thcy  having  been 
convicted  by  the  evidence  of  T. 
Volturcius,  and  ihe  deputies  of 
the  Allobroges,  and  having  con- 
fessed,  that  they  had  designed 
massacre,  burning,  and  other 
foul  and  cruel  outrages  against 
tlteir  fellow-citizens  and  couniry  ; 
tliat,  accordhtg  to  the  usage  of 
our  ancestors,  punishment  shoidd 
be  injhcted  upon  those  that  have 
confessed,  as  uponpersonsevidently 
guilty  of  capitul  crimes.' 

LIII.  After.  Cato  sal  doivn  ; 
allthe  Consu/armembers,  andalso 
a  great  part  of  the   senate,   ap- 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Xisi  iterum  patrice  bellum  fccit]  Some  tliink  Cethegus  had  sicled 
with  lUarius  in  the  civil  wars  :  others  take  what  is  here  said  to  refer  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  meutioned  cap.  xviii.  in  which  they  say  Cethegus 
was  concerutd. 


scite  Cethegi  adolescentia^ ; 
nisi  iterum  patriae  bellum 
fecit.  Nam  quid  ego  de 
Gabinio,  Statilio,  Cce- 
pario  loquar?  quibus  si 
quidquam  umquam  pensi 
fuisset,  non  ea  consilia  de 
republica  habuissent.^'  Pos  ■ 
tremo,  Patres  conscripti, 
si  mehercule  peccato  locus 
esset,  facile  paterer,  vos 
ipsa  re  coriigi,  quoniam 
verba  contemnitis.  Sed  un- 
dique  circurnventi  sumus. 
'Catilina  cum  exercitu  fau- 
cibus  urget :  alii  intra  moe- 
nia,  in  sinu  urbis  sunt  hos- 
tes :  neque  parari,  neque 
^onsuli  quidquam  occulte 
potest.  quo  magis  prope- 
randum.  Quare  ita  ego 
renseo :  cum  nefario  con- 
silio  sceleratorum  civium 
respublica  in  maxuma  pe- 
ricula  venerit,  hique  indi- 
cio  T.  Volturcii,  et  legato- 
rum  Allobrogum  convicti, 
confessique  sint,  csedem, 
incendia,  alia  foeda  atque 
crudelia  facinora  in  civis 
patriamque  paravisse ;  de 
confessis,  sicuti  de  manifes- 
tis  rerum  capitalium,  more 
majorum,  supphcium  su- 
mendum."^ 

LIII.  Postquam  Cato 
adsedit ;  consulares  omnes, 
itemque       senatus       magna 
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pars,  sententiam  ejus  lau- 
dant,  virtutem  animi  ad 
coelum  ferunt :  alii  alios 
increpantes  timidos  vo- 
cant :  Cato  magnus  atque 
clarus  liabetur :  senati  de- 
cretum  iit,  sicuti  ille  cen- 
suerat^  Sed  mihi  multa 
legenti,  multa  audienti, 
quaj  popuius  Romanus  do- 
mi  militueque,  mari  atque 
terra,  prujclara  facinora  fe- 
cit,  forte  lubuit  attendere, 
quse  res  maxume  tanta  ne? 
gotia  sustinuisset.  Scie- 
bam,  Scepenumero  parva 
)nanu  cutn  magnis  legioni- 
bus  liostium  contendisse : 
cognoveram,  parvis  copiis 
bella  gesta  cum  opulentis 
regibus  :  ad  hoc,  saepe  for- 
tunae  violentiam  tolera- 
visse :  facundia  Graecos, 
gloria  belli  Gallos,  ante 
Romanos  fuisse.  Ac  mihi 
multa  agitanti  constabat, 
paucorum  civium  egregi- 
am  virtutem  cuncta  patra- 
visse :  eoque  factum,  uti  di- 
vitias  paupertas,  multitu- 
dinem  paucitas  superaret. 
Sed  postquam  luxu  atque 
desidia  civitas  corrupta  est ; 
rursus  respublica  magnitu- 
dine  sua  imperatorum  atque 
magistratuum  vitia  susten- 
tabat ;  ac,  sicuti  eftleta  pa- 
renturn,  multis  tempesta- 
tibus  haud  sane  quisquam 
Romse  virtute  maffnus  fuit. 


plaud  his  sentimcnt,  cxtol  t/ie 
bntvery  of  Jds  spirit  to  the  hea- 
veris :  i/i  an  upbraiding  manner 
they  c.all  one  anothcr  cowards : 
Cato  is  celebrated  as  a  great  and 
an  UluUrious  hero:  tJie  decree  of 
tJie  senate  passes  as  Jie  Jiad  ad- 
vised.  Hut  I,  t/pon  rcading- 
many  and  hearing  of  many  glo- 
rious  achievements,  wJiicli  tlie 
Roman  people  did,  at  Jtome  and 
in  war,  by  sea  and  land,  zvas 
accidentally  inclined  to  consider 
narrowly,  wJtat  tJtings  chiefly 
Jtad  supported  so  great  perfor- 
mances.  1  was  sensible,  tJtat 
often  with  a  small  Jumdful  tJtey 
had  cngaged  witJt  migJtty  armies 
of  tJteir  enemies :  I  Jiad  found, 
tfiat  wars  Jiad  been  carried  on 
by  small  forces  icitJi  potent  kvngs  : 
and  furtJter,  iltat  often  tJtcy  Jiad 
borne  tJte  sJtocJts  of  fortune :  tltat 
tJte  Greelts  for  eloquence,  tJte 
Gauls  for  reputation  in  war, 
ivere  bcfore  tJte  Romans.  And 
to  me,  upon  revolcing  mavy 
tJtings,  it  appeared  certain,  tltat 
tJte  extraordinary  conduct  of  a 
feiv  citizens  Jtad  effected  all: 
and  Jtence  it  came  to  pass,  fltal 
poverty  vanquisJted  riches,  and 
a  Jtandful,  multitudes^  JBut  af- 
ter  the  city  was  debauched  witk 
luvcury  and  idleness  ;  tJte  common- 
wealtJi  in  its  turn,  by  its  own 
grandeur,  supported  tlie  vices  of 
its  generals  and  magistvates ; 
and,  as  happens  to  a  motJter  past. 
bearing,    t/tere   has   beeu    indeed 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LIII,  Ac,  sicuti  ejfiela  parentum]  Ac,  sicuti  pftwta  pnrens,  intcr  pa- 
rentes,  sexe  habare  solet,  ut  nullos  ainplius  liberos  profeiat ;  sic  Ilomrt 
sese  habuit,  ubi  multis  tempestatibus  nemo  virtute  magnus  fuit. 
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Sed  memoria  mea  ingenti  for  many  years  not  any  one  emi- 
virtute,  divorsi  moribus  fu-  nent  for  a  great  character  at 
ere  viri  duo,  M.  Cato  et  C.  JRome.  But  in  my  own  lime 
Csesar :  quos,  quoniam  res  there  have  been  tico  men,  31. 
obtulerat,  silentio  prseterire,  Cato  and  C.  Cccsar,  of  exlraor- 
non  fuit  consilium,  quin  u-  dinary  abilities,  tliough  different 
triusque  naturam  et  mores,  in  their  way :  whom,  since  a?i 
quantum  ingenio  possem,  opportunity  has  offered,  itwas  not 
aperirem.  my  design  to  pass  over  in  silence, 

but  open  up  the  genius  and  man- 
ners  ofboth,  as  much  as,  according  to  my  capacity,  I  am  able. 
LIV.  Igitur  his   genus,         LIV.     Their    extraction    then, 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LIV.  I.  Igitur  fiis  genus]  Mr.  John  Clarke,  in  his  preface  to  Sallust,  is 
highly  offended  at  the  comparison  here  drawn  betwixt  Cato  and  Cassar; 
but  at  the  sarae  time  he  frankly  acknowledges,  that  this  is  the  only  mate- 
rial  fault  he  knows  in  Sallust.  Some  of  his  words  are,  "  It  is  an  out- 
"  rage  upon  common  sense,  to  run  a  parallel  betwixt  two  men  of  such 
"  opposite  characters,  so  as  to  leave  it  at  last  a  disputable  point,  whicli 
"  was  the  greater  and  better  of  the  two.  Ca?sar  was  indeed  a  person  of 
"  vast  abilities;  but  then  he  had  nothing  in  him  that  bore  any  rescmblance 
"  of  a  virtue,  but  what  was  intended  directly  to  promote  the  worst  and 
"  most  wicked  design  that  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
"  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  generosity,  easiness, 
"  and  clemency  Sallust  celebrates  him  for,  were  in  him  arts  or  tricks, 
"  practised  purely  with  a  vievv  to  acquire  and  secure  to  himself  the  pos- 
"  session  of  an  arbitrary  power  over  his  fellow-citizens.  Shall  any  man  be 
"  accounted  or  styled  mild  and  mereiful,  whose  insatiable  thirst  after 
"  power  made  him  wade  through  seas  of  blood  to  come  at  it?  He  was 
"  not  a  whit  better  man  than  Catilinc,  but  had  a  great  deal  more  cunning, 
"  and  much  greater  abilities,  whereby  he  at  length  executed  with  success, 
"  wbat  the  other  attempted  only  to  his  own  destruction.  Cato  was  a 
"  brave  and  worthy  patriot.  And  to  compare  two  such  men  together, 
"  whose  characters  were  as  opposite  to  one  another,  as  black  and  white, 
"  in  the  manner  Sallust  has  done,  was  vile  daubing,  setting  a  gloss  upon 
"  the  most  extreme  wickedness,  to  give  it  the  air  and  lustre  of  virtue." 

As  Mr.  Clarke  looks  upon  this  comparison  betwixt  Cato  and  Caesar 
with  abhorrence  and  indignation,  so  he  brings  a  heavy  and  odious  charge 
against  Sallust  for  being  the  drawer  of  it.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that. 
upon  due  examination,  it  will  be  found  there  is  no  just  ground  for  such 
a  censure.  It  is  far  less  difficult,  as  well  as  much  safer,  to  draw  charae- 
ters  of  men  after  their  death,  than  in  the  time  of  their  life.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  for  us  now,  upon  looking  back  to  the  history  of  those  times, 
to  see  a  great  disparity  in  these  two  inen's  characters :  that  the  one  regu- 
lated  his  behaviour  by  principles  of  virlue  and  honour ;  that  a  vicious 
unbounded  ambition  influenced  and  directed  the  conduct  of  the  other : 
ihat  Cato  lived  and  died  a  true  patriot,    and  that  Ca?sar  aggrandized 
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their  age,  their  eloquence  were 
ahnost  equal ;  their  greatness  of 
soul  was  the  same,  as  also  their 
glory  ;  but  in  each  of  a  different 
kind.  Cccsar  ivas  esteemed  great 
for  his  kind  offices  and  generosity: 
Caio  for  the  integrity  of  his  life. 
The  former  hecame  famous  by 
clemency  and  compassion  :  rigid 
strictness  gave  a  mighty  reputa- 
tion  to  the  latter.  Casar  acquired 
glory  by  giving,  by  relieving, 
by  forgiving  ;  Cato  by  offering 
no  presents  to  bribe  tbe  people. 
ln  the  one  there  was  a  refuge 
nicies.      Illius  facilitas ;   hu-    for  the  miserable ;    in   the   other 


ceias,  eloquentia  prope  fe- 
qualia  fuere :  magnitudo 
animi  par,  item  gloria ; 
sed  alia  alii.  Csesar  bene- 
tfciis  ac  munificentia  mag- 
nus  habebatur ;  integri- 
tate  vitse  Cato.  Ille  man- 
suetudine  et  misericordia 
clarus  factus :  huic  severi- 
tas  dignitatem  addiderat. 
Cjesar  dando,  sublevando, 
ignoscendo;  Cato  niliil  lar- 
giundo  gloriam  adeptus. 
In  altero  miseris  perfugi- 
um ;    in    altero    malis    per- 


jus  constantia  laudabatur. 
Postremo,  Csesar  in  animum 
induxerat  laborare,  vigila- 
re ;  negotiis  amicorum  in- 
tentus,  sua  neglegere ;  ni- 
hil  denegare,  quod  dono 
dignum  esset ;  sibi  magnum 
imperium,  exercitum,  no- 
vum  bellum  exoptabat,  ubi 
virtus  enitescere  posset. 
At  Catoni  studium  modes- 
tise,  decoris,  sed  maxume 
severitatis  erat.  Non  di- 
vitiis  cum  divite,  neque  fac- 


certain  destruction  for  the  wiched. 
The  frankness  of  the  former 
was  celebrated ;  the  steadi- 
nessofthe  latter.  Finally,  Casar 
had  put  on  a  resolution  to  labour, 
and  to  watch ;  quite  taken  up 
with  the  affairs  of  his  friends, 
he  neglected  his  own ;  refused 
nothing  that  was  worth  the  giv- 
ing ;  he  wished  for  great  com- 
mand  to  himself,  for  an  army, 
for  an  uncommon  war,  where 
his  vast  abilities  might  be  dis- 
playcd.     But  for  Cato  ivas  the 
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himself  upon  the  ruin  of  the  public.  But  the  case  was  quite  otherwise 
with  Sallustat  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  history,  wliich  was  about  the 
year  of  Kome  703  or  704,  and  so  about  a  year  or  two  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out  betwixt  Caesar  and  Pompcy;  as  M.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  life  of  Sal- 
lust,  makes  highly  probable.  At  this  time  Ca?sar's  character  was  fair;  he 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  of  an  insinuating  and  invincible  elo- 
quence,  greatly  beloved  by  the  ptople  on  account  of  his  generosity,  was 
an  able  minister  of  state,  a  glorious  and  successful  general,  and  had  not 
made  the  least  open  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Sallust 
could  not  know  the  secret  springs  or  motives  of  his  conduct,  nor  foresee 
what  use  he  would  make  of  his  power :  how  then  is  he  culpable  for  com- 
paring  Caesar  with  another  great  man  of  tliat  age,  and  giving  him  the 
eharacter  he  really  had  at  the  time  whcn  Iie  wrote? 

4.  Novum  belhtm]  Novum  est,  quod  antea  non  fuit  singulare. 
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tione  cum  factioso ;  sed 
cura  strenuo  virtute,  cum 
niodesto  pudore,  cum  in- 
nocente  abstinentia  certa- 
bat ;  esse,  quam  videri, 
bonus  malebat ;  ita  quo 
minus  gloriam  petebat,  eo 
magis  sequebatur. 


study  of  sobriely,  of  decency, 
but  especially  of  strict  discip- 
line.  He  did  not  vie  with  t/ie 
rich  in  ric/ies,  nor  i?i  faction 
with  t/ie  pariy-man ;  but  in 
bravery  with  i/ie  brave,  in  mo- 
desty  with  the  modest,  in  innocencc 
with  the  guiltless  ;  he  chose  rather 
to  be  good  than  appear  so :  thus 
the  less  he  courtcd  famc,  the  more  itfollowed  him. 

LV.  Postquam,    ut    dixi,         LV.  After,  as  I  said,  the  se- 
senatus    in    Catonis    senten-     naie  went  into  Cato^s  opinion,  ihe 


tiam  discessit,  Consul  op- 
tumum  factu  ratus,  noc- 
tem,  quse  instabat,  anteca- 
pere,  ne  quid  eo  spatio  no- 
varetur,  Triumviros,  quse 
supplieium  postulabat,  pa- 
rare  jubet :  ipse,  dispositis 
prsesidiis,  Lentulum  in  car- 
cerem  deducit :  idem  fit 
creteris  per  Pnetorcs.  Est 
locus  in  carcere,  quod 
Tullianum  adpellatur,  ubi 
paulluliun  ascenderis  ad 
lssvam,  circiter  duodecim 
pedes  liumi  depressus.  Eum 
muniunt  undique  parie- 
tes,  atque  insuper  camera, 
lapideis  foniicibus  vincta : 
sed  incultu,  tenebris,  odo- 
re  fioeda  atque  terribilis  ejus 
facies     est.      In     eum     lo- 


Consul  t/iinking  it  best  to  pre- 
vent  the  nig/it  ichich  was  coming 
on,  lest,  in  that  space,  scme- 
thing  new  should  be  attempted, 
orders  ihe  Triumviri  to  get 
rcady  w/iat  things  the  execution 
required:  he  himself,  after  post- 
ing  the  guards,  condncts  Lentulus 
to  the  prison :  the  same  office  is 
done  to  the  rest  by  t/ie  Prcctors. 
There  is  a  place  in  the  gaol  ichich 
is  called  Tulliannm,  or  tlie  dun- 
geon,  as  you  advance  a  little 
to  the  left,  sunk  about  twelve 
feet  under  ground.  Walls  envi- 
ron  it  on  all  sides,  and  above  is 
a  roof  hnit  together  tci/h  stonc 
arches ;  but  its  appearance  is 
noisome  and  frightful,  for  nasti- 
ness,  dar/mess,  and  stench.  After 
Lentulus  ivas   let  doxcn  inlo  ihis 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LV.  1.  Triumviros~\  These,  so  called  from  tbeir  number,  were  persons 
appointed  to  oversee  tlie  prison,  and  execute  the  sentence  of  the  senate  or 
magistrates  on  criminals.  They  werc  called  capilales,  both  from  the  na- 
ture  of  their  offico,  and  also  to  distinguish  thcm  from  the  Triumviri  mone- 
tales,  vrho  had  the  cliarge  of  the  mint;  and  from  the  Triumviri  noclurni, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  vvatches  for  preventing  fire  in  the  night. 

2.  Tidlianuml  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  enlarged  and 
finished  the  public  prison  begun  by  Ancus  Marcius,  and  in  it  made  this 
dungeon,  which  from  Iiis  name  was  called  Tuliianum.  FoMlie  constrnc- 
tion,  see  Jug.  cap,  xix.  note  9. 
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rum  postquam  demissus 
Lentulus,  quibus  praecep- 
tum  erat,  laqueo  gulam 
tregere.  Ita  ille  patricius, 
ex  clarissuma  gente  Corne- 
liorum,  qui  consulare  im- 
perium  Romae  habuerat, 
dignum  moribus  factisque 
suis  exitium  vitse  invenit. 
De  Cethego,  Statilio,  Ga- 
binio,  Coepario  eodem  mo- 
do  supplicium  sumtum. 

LVI.  Dum  ea  Roma? 
geruntur,  Catilina,  ex  om- 
ni  copia  quam  et  ipse 
adduxerat,  et  Manlius  ha- 
buerat,  duas  legiones  in- 
stituit ;  coliortes,  pro  nu- 
mero     militum,     complet : 


place,  thcy,  to  whom  orders  had 
been  given,  strangled  him.  Tlius 
that  patrician,  of  the  most  illus- 
trious  family  of  tke  Cornelii. 
and  who  had  bore  consular  au- 
thority  at  Rome,  found  an  end  of 
life  suitable  to  his  manners  and 
his  deeds.  Punishment  was  in^ 
fiicted  on  Cethegus,  Statilius, 
Gabinnis,  and  Cceparius,  after 
the  same  manner. 

LVI.  Whilst  these  things  are 
doing  at  JRome,  Catiline,  out  oj 
all  ilie  forces  which  he  had  car- 
ried  wiih  him,  and  those  which 
Manlius  had,  forms  two  legi- 
ons ;  fills  up  the  cohorts  accord- 
ing   to   the  number  of  his   sol- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


5.  Supplicium  sumtum]  Cicero  caused  these  conspirators  to  be  executed 
iu  the  prison,  iipon  the  bare  sentence  of  the  senate,  without  bringing  the 
affair  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  (as  was  usual);  which  was  after- 
wards  improved  against  liim  by  his  enemies,  and  brought  such  an  odium 
upon  him,  as  Sallust  hints,  cap.  xsii.  that  at  the  instigation  of  Clodius, 
Tribune  of  tlie  commons,  he  was  actually  banished  out  of  Italy,  his 
iiouses  demolished  both  in  town  and  country,  and  his  goods  set  to  sale, 
but  was  very  honourably  recalled  about  sixteen  months  after.  It  is  related, 
that  Cicero,  as  he  returned  from  this  execution,  upon  observing  a  great 
number  of  the  conspirators'  friends  and  accomplices,  who  did  not  know 
that  they  had  been  put  to  death,  but  were  preparing  to  rescue  them  in  the 
night,  turned  towards  the  multitude,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  out, 
vixerunt,  or,  they  have  lived ;  a  soft  expression  used  by  him  on  this  oc- 
casion,  instead  of  the  harsher  words  mortui  sunt,  or,  they  are  dead.  This 
happened  on  the  5th  of  December,  A.  17.  691. 

LVI.  1.  E.v  omni  copid]  Copia  even  in  the  singular  number  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  forces  or  an  army.  Tacit,  an.  ii.  52.  Mazippa  levi  cum, 
copia  incendia  et  aedes,  et  terrorem  circumferret.  Virg,  JEncid.  ii.  564. 
Jiespicio,  et  qu<e  sit  me  circum  copia  lustro. 

2.  Cohnrtes,  pro  numero  militum]  A  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts,  eacli 
cohort  of  three  manipuli,  and  each  manipulus  of  two  centurice.  And  this 
was  constantly  the  form  in  the  Roman  armies,  whether  the  legion  consisted 
of  a  great  number  or  a  small :  for  sometimes  a  legion  had  in  it  6000  men, 
and  then  each  centurin  had  100,  and  each  maniputus  200,  and  each  cohort 
600.  Sometimes  the  legion  consisted  only  of  3000;  and  then  each  centuria 
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deinde,  ut  quisque  volun- 
tarius,  aut  ex  sociis  in.  cas- 
tra  venit,  sequaliter  distri- 
buerat ;  ac  brevi  spatio  le- 
giones  numero  bominum 
expleverat ;  ciim  initio  non 
amplius  duobus  millibus 
habuisset».  Sed  ex  omni 
copia,  circiter  pars  quarta 
erat  militaribus  armis  in- 
structa ;  cseteri,  ut  quem- 
que  casus  armaverat,  spa- 
ros,  aut  lanceas,  alii  prse- 
acutas  sudes  portabant. 
Sed  postquam  Antonius 
cum  exercitu  adventabat, 
Catilina  per  montis  iter 
facere,  ad  urbem  modo, 
modo  in  Galliam  versiis 
castra  movere  ;  bostibus  oc- 
casionem  pugnandi  non 
dare.  sperabat  prope  diem 
sese  habiturum,  si  Romse 
socii  incoepta  patravisseut. 
Interea  servitia  repudia- 
bat,  cujus  initio  ad  eum 
magnse  copise  concurrebant, 
opibus  conjurationis  fretus ; 
aimul  alienum  suis  rationi- 
bus     [existumans]     videri 


diers ;    afterward,     as    any   ro- 

lunteer,    or  any  of  his  associates 

came  to  ilie  camp,  he  disposed  of 

them   equally ;    and  in   a   short 

time   completed  tlie   legions   ivitli 

their   number   of  men ;    wJtereas 

at  first  he  had  no  more  than  two 

thousand.     But  of  all  his  army, 

about   a    fourth    part   only  was 

fumished     with     military     wea- 

pons :    the   rest,    as   chance   had 

provided     every     one,      carried 

spears,  or  lances,  and  some  sharp 

stakes.     But  after  Antonius  ap- 

proached  ivith   his   arniy,    Cati- 

line  made  his  march  by  the  Jiills, 

movcd    his   camp    sometimes   to- 

ivard  the  city,   sometimes  toward 

Gaul ;  and  gave  no  opportunity 

of  battle  to  his  adversaries.      Jte 

hopcd  he  xcoidd  speedily  have  a 

fine    occasion    of    offering    them 

battle,     if  his   associates   should 

once    have   effected  their    enter- 

prise  at  Romey-     In    tJie   mean 

time  tJie  slaves,    of  wJiom  great 

numbers  Jiocked  to  him  at  first, 

Jie  refusedy    depending  vpon  the 

strength  of  tJie  conspiracy  ;  with- 

al  [tJtinking~\  tJiat  it  woidd  ap- 
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liad  50,  each  mampulus  100,  and  each  cohort  500.  Sometimes  a  legion 
was  made  up  of  4000,  sometimes  of  5000,  and  the  number  of  men  in 
each  centuria,  manipulus,  and  cohort,  varied  accordingly. 

5.  JEqualiter  distribuerat]  Equally  betwixt  the  two  legions,    so  that 
each  might  consist  of  the  same  number  of  men. 

4.  Xumero  kominum]  Such  a  number  as  usually  went  to  a  legion  in 
the  Roman  armies  at  that  time. 

5.  Sese  habiturum]  Cortius  thus  supplies  the  sentence,  Sperabut  prope 
diem  sese  occasionem  pugnandi  habiturum. 

6.  Servitia cvjus~\   i.  e.   cvjus  servitii.      Relatives  in  the  singular 

number  sometimes  refer  to  collective  antecedents  in  the  plural.  Plin. 
Paneg.  cap.  xi.  Quod  hostes  invaseritnt,  cujus  pulsi  fugatique  non  aliud 
magis  habebatur  indicium,  qudm  quod  triumpharetur,  Sueton.  Cses.  cap. 
xxii.  Gallius  elegit,  cujus  emolumento  idonea  sii  materia  triumphorum, 
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caussam  cmum  cum  servis 
fugitivis  communicavisse. 

LVII.  Sed  postquam  in 
castra  nuncius  pervenit, 
Romse  conjurationem  pa- 
tefactam ;  de  Lentulo,  Ce- 
tbego,  cseteris,  quos  supra 
lnemoravi,  supplicium  sum- 
tum :  plerique,  quos  ad 
bellum  spes  rapinarum,  aut 
novarum  rerum  studium 
illexerat,  dilabuntur ;  re- 
liquos  Catiliua  per  montis 
asperos  magnis  itineribus 
ia  agrum  Pistoriensem  ab- 
ducit ;  eo  consilio,  uti  per 
tramites  occulte  perfuge- 
rent  in  Galliam.  At  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  cum  tribus 
iegionibus  in  agro  Piceno 
prsesidebat ;  ex  difficultate 
rerum  eadem  illa  existu- 
mans,  quse  supra  diximus, 
Catilinam  agitare.  Igitur, 
ubi  iter  ejus  ex**perfugis 
cognovit,  castra  propere 
movet,  ac  sub  ipsis  radici- 
bus  montium  ccnsedit, 
qua  illi  descensus  erat  [in 
Galliam  properanti].  Ne- 
que  tamen  Antonius  procul 
aberat :  utpote  qui  magno 
pxercitu,  locis  sequioribus 
expeditus,  in  fuga  seque- 
retur.  Sed  Catilina,  post- 
quam    videt   montibus    at- 


pear  improper  for  his  design,  to 
blend  the  cause  of  freemen  with 
fugitive  slaves. 

LVII.  But  afler  the  news 
came  to  the  camp,  that  tJie  con- 
spiracy  was  discovered  at  JRome  ; 
that  punishment  ivas  inflicted  on 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
rest,  ivhom  I  mentioned  above  ; 
a  great  many,  ivhom  the  hopes 
of  plunder,  or  the  love  of  change 
had  tempted  to  the  war,  slip  a- 
tvay :  Catiline  leads  off  the  rest 
thro'  craggy  mountains  hy  great 
marclies  into  the  terrilory  of 
Pistoria;  ivith  this  design,  that 
thro'  by-roads  they  might  escape 
privately  into  Gaid.  But  Q. 
Metellus  Celer  was  posted  wiih 
three  legions  in  the  territory  of 
Picene  ;  guessing  Catiline,  from 
the  distress  of  his  affairs,  to  be 
driving  tJie  same  designs  which 
we  mentioned  just  now.  Wliere- 
fore,  when  he  got  intelligence 
of  his  route  from  descrters,  he 
decamped  in  all  haste,  and  sat 
down  at  ihe  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains,  where  there  was  a  de- 
scent  for  him  [hastening  into 
Gaid~].  Nor  yet  was  Antonius 
far  off:  in  regard  that  ivith  a 
great  army,  in  a  campaign 
country,  and  toith  few  incum- 
brances,  he  pursued  him  on  his 
flight.  But  Catiline,  after  he 
sees  himself  inclosed  by  the  moun- 
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LVII.  2.  Agrum  Pistoriensem]  The  country  about  Pistoria  or  Pisto- 
rium,  a  town  in  Etruria,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  now 
called  Pistoria. 

2.  Prmiidebat]  Prasidio  erat  agro  Piceno,  ut  et  illum  tueretur,  et 
Catilina?  Gallorumgue  motus  observaret, 
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que  copiis  hostium  sese 
clausum,  in  urbe  res  ad- 
versas,  neque  fugse,  ne- 
que  pnesidii  ullam  spem  ; 
optumum  factu  ratus,  in 
tali  re  fortunam  belli  ten- 
tare,  statuit  cum  Antonio 
quam  primum  confligere. 
Itaque,  concione  advoca- 
ta,  hujuscemodi  orationem 
habuit. 

LVIII.  <  Compertum 
ego  habeo,  milites,  verba 
virtutem  non  addere ;  ne- 
que  ex  ignavo  strenuum, 
neque  fortem  ex  timido 
exercitum  oratione  impe- 
ratoris  fieri.  Quanta  cujus- 
que  animo  audacia  natura, 
aut  moribus  inest,  tanta  in 
belio  patere  solet,  quem 
neque  gloria,  neque  peri- 
eula  excitant,  nequidquam 
hortere :  timor  animi  au- 
ribus  obficit.  Sed  ego  vos, 
quo  pauca  monerem,  ad- 
▼ocavi ;  simul  uti  caussam 
consilii  aperirem.  Scitis 
equidem,  milites,  socor- 
dia  atque  ignavia  Lentuli 
quantam  ipsi  cladem  no- 
bisque  attulerit ;  quoque 
modo,  dum  ex  urbe  prse- 
sidia  opperior,  in  Galli- 
am  proficisei  nequiverim. 
Nunc  quo  in  loco  res  nos- 
trce  sint,  juxta  mecum  om- 
nes  intelligitis.  Exerci- 
tus  bostium  duo,  unus  ab 
urbe,  alter  a  Gallia  ob- 
stant ;  diutius  in  his  locis 
esse,  si  maxume  animus  fe- 
rat,    frumenti    atque    alia- 


tains  and  the  enemies  troops-, 
things  runniug  agaiust  him  m 
the  city,  and  neither  any  hopt 
of  escape  nor  defence ;  thinhing 
it  the  best  way,  in  such  a  case, 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war,  re- 
solved  to  engage  uith  Ardonius 
as  soon  as  possible.  Whercfore, 
calling  together  his  army,  he 
made  a  specch  to  this  puipose. 

LVIII.  '  Soldiers,  I  have 
found  that  words  do  not  inspire 
courage ;  nor  any  army  becomt 
actire  of  a  spiritless  otie,  nor 
brave  of  a  cowardly  one,  by  the 
speech  of  a  general.  As  much 
boldness  uses  to  be  displayed  ia 
xcar,  as  is  in  any  ones  breast  by 
nature  or  discipline.  you  atl- 
dress  io  no  purpose  him  whom- 
neither  glory  nor  dangers  rouse ; 
the  terror  <f  his  mind  stops  his 
ears.  But  I  have  calhd  ^jou  to- 
gether,  that  I  might  put  you  in 
mind  of  a  few  things  ;  as  also 
that  1  may  lay  open  the  reasou 
of  my  conduct.  Soldiers,  you 
well  know  hoiv  great  a  mischief 
the  indolence  and  inactivily 
of  Lentulus  has  brought  vpon 
himself  and  us ;  ancl  iri  what 
manner,  whilst  I  wait  for  re- 
inforcements  from  thc  city,  I 
have  bccn  prevented  from  getting 
into  Gaiil.  In  what  postun 
our  afjairs  are  now,  you  all  vn- 
dcrstand  as  well  as  I.  Tico 
armies  of  enemies,  one  from  the 
city,  auother  from  Gaul,  sland 
iu  ovr  way :  the  want  cf  corn 
and  olher  things  does  not,  svffcr 
us  to  be  longcr  in  these  places, 
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rum  rerum  egestas  prohi- 
bet.  Quocumque  ire  pla- 
cet,  ferro  iter  aperiundum 
est.  Quapropter  vos  mo- 
neo,  uti  forti  atque  para- 
to    animo    sitis ;     et,     cum 


siu  metu  cessenmus,  eadem 
illa  advorsa  fiunt :  neque 
locus,  neque  araicus  quis- 
quam    teget,     quem     arma 


thongh  our  inclination  very  muck 
leads  to  it.  To  whatever  place 
we  dcsign  to  go,  the  way  must 
be  opened  witJi  the  sivord. 
WJierefore  I  beseech  you,  to  be 
of  a  daring  and  resolute  spirit ; 
prselium  inibitis,  memine-  and,  wlien  you  sliall  enter  upon 
ritis,  vos  divitias,  decus,  battle,  remember  that  you  carry 
gloriam,  prseterea  liberta-  riclies,  honour,  glory,  as  also 
tem  atque  patriam  in  dex-  liberty  and  your  country  in  your 
tris  portare^  Si  vineimus,  right  hands.  If  we  conquer, 
omnia  nobis  tuta,  com-  all  will  be  safe  for  us,  plenty  of 
meatus  abunde,  coloniae  at-  provisions  will  be  liad,  tJie  co- 
que     municipia     patebunt.     lonies    and  free    towns    ivill   be 

open  to  receive  us.  but  if  we 
sJmll  flinch  tlirough  fear,  tJiese 
very  same  tJiings  turn  against 
us:  neitJier  any  place,  nor  any 
non  texerint.  Prjeterea,  friend  zvill  protect  him  ivhom 
milites,  non  eadem  nobis  arms  have  not  protected.  More- 
et  illis  necessitudo  impen-  over,  soldiers,  tlie  same  necessity 
det.  nos  pro  partria,  pro  does  not  urge  us  and  tJiem.  we 
libertate,  pro  vita,  certa-  JigJit  for  our  country,  for  liber~ 
mus  :  illis  supervacaneum  ty,  for  life :  to  tJiem  it  is  un~ 
est  pugnare  pro  potentia  profitable  to  figJd  for  tJie  power 
paucorum.  Qu6  audaci-  of  a  few.  WJierefore  '  cdtack 
us  adgredimini,  memores  tJiem  tJie  more  resolutely,  raind- 
pristinae  virtutis.  Licuit  ful  of  your  wonted  bravery.  We 
nouis  cum  summa  turpi-  might  witJi  the  utmost  disgrace, 
tudine  in  exilio  setatem  have  passed  our  days  in  banisJi- 
agere  :  potuistis  nonnulli  nient :  some  ofyou  migJd  at  Rome, 
Roma,  amissis  bonis,  ali-  after  losing  your  estates,  Jtave 
enas  opes  exspectare.  Quia  looked  for  subsistence  from  otJiers. 
illa  fteda  atque  intoleran-  But  because  tJiose  tJiings  appear- 
da  viris  videbantur,  hffic  ed  disJwnourable  and  insufferable 
sequi  decrevistis.  Si  re-  to  men  of  spirit,  ye  resolced  to 
linquere  voltis,  audacia  o-  pursue  tJiese  measures.  If  ye  in- 
pus  est.  nemo,  nisi  victor,  cline  to  quit  Uiem,  tJiere  is  neecl 
pace  bellum  mutavit.  Nam  of  hardiness.  none  but  a  con- 
in  fuga  6alutem  sperare,  queror  hatJi  ever  excJianged  ivar 
cum  arma,  quis  corpus  te-    for  peace,     For  to  Jiopefor  safety 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

I-VIII.   Quis  corpus  tegitur]  Quis  is  put  for  quibus, 
tiano.  I  3 


nallis,  aut 
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gitur,  ab  liostibus  averte- 
ris,  ea  verb  dementia  est. 
Semper  in  pranio  maxu- 
mum  est  perieulum,  qui 
maxume  timent :  audacia 
pro  muro  habetur.  Cum 
vos  considero,  milites,  et 
cum  facta  vestra  sestumo, 
magna  me  spes  victorise 
tenet.  Animus,  actas,  vir- 
*■  tus  vestra  Jiortantur ;  prse- 
terea  necessitudo,  quse  eti- 
am  timidos  fortis  facit. 
Nam  multitudo  hostium  ne 
circumvenire  queat,  pro- 
hibent  angustise.  Quod  si 
viituti  vestfrse  fortuna  invi- 
derit,  cavete,  inulti  ani- 
mam  amittatis  ;  neii  capti 
potius,  sicuti  pecora,  tru- 
cidemini,  quam  virorum 
more  pugnantes,  cruentam 
atque  luctuosam  victoriam 
hostibus  rclinquatis.' 

LIX.  Ka-c  ubi  dixit, 
paullulinn  commoratus,  sig- 
na  canere  jubet ;  atque 
instructos  ordines  in  lo- 
cum  aBquum  deducit :  de- 
in  remotis  omnium  equis, 
qub  militibus,  exajquato 
periculo,  animus  amplior 
esset,  ipse  pedes  exercitiim, 
pro  loco  atque  copiis,  in- 
struit.  Nain,  uti  planities 
erat  intcr  sinistros  mon- 
tis,  et  ab  dextrn  rupe  aspe- 
ra    octo    cohortis    in   fron- 


in  flight,  wlicn  yon  hare  turned 
your  artns,  hy  ivhieJi  i/oiir  per- 
son  is  protected,  from  ihe  cnemy. 
that  iruly  is  madness.  In  a 
lattle,  alivays  tJicy  are  in  the 
greatcst  danyer,  wJto  are  most 
timorous :  holdncss  is  in  placc 
of  a  wall.  When  I  considvr 
you,  soldiers,  and.  when  I  ihhih 
upon  your  aclions,  hig  hopes  of 
victory  possess  me.  Your  spirif, 
your  truth,  yonr  h?-avery  cncou- 
rage  me  ;  hesides  uecessity,  which 
mahes  even  cowcnds  rcdianf. 
For  the  narroivness  of  the  groitud 
cloes  noi  pcrmit  ihe  cnemies' 
numhers  to  surround  us.  But  if 
fortune  shctll  envy  your  hravery, 
tahe  care  you  do  not  lose  yovr 
life  unrcrcTigcd :  nor  be  takett 
and  hutchered  lihe  catile,  rathir 
tkan  jighting  lihc  hcrces,  lccivc  a 
hloody  ctnd  sorrowful  victory  to 
yozir  cnemies.' 

LIX.  WJ/cn  he  had  spohe 
fhus,  aftcr  pausing  a.  vcry  lii- 
tle,  he  gives  orders  to  sound  the 
trumpets ;  ancl  Icads  down  ffi$ 
troops  iri  propcr  ordcr  io  a  levcl 
ground :  and  thcn,  rcmoving  all 
thcir  horse,  that  thc  suldicrs 
mightt  Jicue  the  grcater  couragc. 
their  danger  heing  ccjual,  he  Jiim- 
self  on  foot  marshals  Jiis  army, 
as  the  nature  of  ihe  ground  and 
Jns  numher  cfmcu  reqyxred.  For, 
as  iJie  plain  was  situate  hcfivi.it 
7noiadains   on    thc    left,     and  u 


EXPLAN,\TORY  NOTES. 

LIX.    1.  Inter  sinhtror.  montts,  et  ab  dextrCi  rvpe  asprm]  i.  e.  ab  de.r- 

tea    existente   rvpe   asperu,   '  tlicre    being  a  craggy  rock  on  the  riglit." 

*'•  ->rs  would  have  said,  inter  sinistros  montes,  et  ab  dextrd  rupetn 

"t  is  Sallust's  v.ay  tocouple  clausesof  diderent  conitruction. 

*«  1. 
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te  constituit ;  rcliqua  sig-na 
in  subsidiis  artiiis  colloeat. 
Ab  liis  centuriones  omnis 
lectos,  et  evocatos,  pne- 
torea  ex  grcariis  militibus 
optumum  qnemque  arma- 
tum  in  primam  aciem  sub- 
ducit.  C.  Manlium  in 
dextra,  Fsesulanum  quem- 
dam  in  sinistra  parte  cura- 
re  jubet :  ipse  cum  libcr- 
tis  et  colonis  propter  aqui- 
lam  adsistit,  quam  bello 
Cimbrico  C.  Marius  in  ex- 
ercitu  habuisse  dicebatur. 
At  ex  altenx  parte  C.  An- 
tonius,  pedibus  seger^  quod 
pra?lio  adesse  nequibat,  M. 
Petreio  le.gato  exercitum 
permittit.  Ille  cohortis 
veteranas,  quas  tumulti 
caussa  conscripserat,  in 
tronte ;  post  eas,  eceterum 
exercitum  in  subsidiis  lo- 
cat.  Ipse  equo  circumi- 
ens,  uuumquemquc  no- 
miuans,  adpellat,  hortatur, 
rogat,  uti  memiuerint,  se 
contra  latrones  inermos, 
pro  patrja,  pro  liberis ; 
pro    aris    atque    focis    suis 


craggy  rock  on  the  righf,  he 
draws  np  eight  halfalions  in 
front ;  aikl!  plcices  the  other  com- 
panics  more  elose  for  reserves. 
Out  of  these  he  rcmovcs  all  the 
choice  centurio/is,  and  honorari/ 
veterans,  as  also  all  fhe  bestarmed 
of  the  common  sohlicrs,  to  tJte 
fircmost  ranli.  He  orders  C. 
Manlius  to  tahe  charge  in  the 
right  wing,  and  a  ccrtain  JFu- 
sulan  in  the  left:  he,  ivith  his 
freed  men,  and  some  old  soldicrs 
that  had  heen  settled  in  the  pos- 
session  of  lancis  by  StiBar,  took 
ttp  his  sfand  hard  by  the  eagle, 
which  C.  Marius  was  said  to 
have  had  in  his  army  in  the 
Cimbric  tmA  But  on  the  other 
side  C.  Antonius,  because  he  could 
not  be  present  in  the  buttle,  be- 
i/ig  lame  in  his  feet,  gives  the 
charge  of  his  army  to  M.  Pe- 
treius  his  Lieutenant-General. 
He  posts  the  veteran  cohorts, 
which  he  liad  raiscd  on  account 
of  this  insurrection,  in  the  front; 
and  behihd  them,  the  rest  of  the 
army  for  reserves.  He  himself 
riding  about  on  horsebach,  na- 
ming  each  of  them,    exhorts,  en- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Evocatos]  The  Evocati  were  old  soldiers,  that  had  served  oxit  thelf 
Iegal  tirne  in  the  wars,  and  could  not  again  be  obligvd  to  list ;  but  weiv 
however  sometimes  prevailed  upon  by  a  General,  v.hom  they  inelined  to 
oblige,  to  attend  hhn  in  his  ex.pedition. 

3.  OpLiLmum  quernque  armatutn]  Oplumun  is  here  either  an  adverb, 
tbe  same  as  optime;  or  it  is  put  for  fortissimum,  and  thon  these  words 
signify,  all  the  viost  valiani  that  had  arms. 

4.  Pedibus,  ce«er\  Dio  xxxvii.  p.  47,  says,  this  was  an  ullronea  potlanra. 
counterfcited  i;y  Autony,  beeause  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  with  Catilinc, 
lest  he  should  have  upbraided  him  before  the  army  for  deserting  tlie  con- 
Bpiratorsj  whom  once  he  had  engaged  with. 

5.  Tamulii  caussa]  Tumultus  Roma;  decernebatur,  si  ab  Gallis,  aut 
domesticis  subitum  periculum  exortum  esset. 
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ceraere.  Homo  milita-  .  courages,  and  bcgs  of  them,  to 
ris,  quud  amplius  annos  remember,  they  tvere  to  jight  a- 
triginta  tribunus,  aut  prse-  gainst  unarmed  robbers  for  their 
fectus,  aut  legatus,  aut  prae-  country,  for  their  children  ;  for 
tor  cum  magna  gloria  fue-  their  religion  and  properties. 
rat,  plerosque  ipsos  facta-  This  man  being  an  old  soldier, 
que  eorum  fortia  noverat ;  for  he  had  been  with  great  repu- 
ea  commemorando,  mili-  tion  either  tribune,  or  prafect, 
tum  animos  accendebat,  or  lieutenant-general,  or  pra?tor, 

more  than  thirty  years,  hieiv  ?nost 
of  t/ie  men  and  their  gallant  actions  ;  and  by  recounting  them, 
hejired  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers. 

LX.  Sed  ubi,  rebus  om-  LX.  Noio  after  all  things 
nibus  exploratis,  Petrei-  were  narrowly  iuspccted,  Pe- 
us  tuba  signum  dat ;  treius  gives  the  signcd  with  a 
cohortis  paullatim  incede-  trumpet ;  and  orders  the  batta- 
re  jubet.  idem  facit  hos-  lions  to  advance  gradually.  the 
tium  exercitus.  Postquam  vebels  army  does  the  same.  Af- 
eo  ventum,  unde  a  feren-  ter  they  came  to  that  nearness, 
tariis  pra?lium  committi  that  the  battle  could  be  joined  by 
posset,    maxumo    clamore,     the     light-armed     soldiers,     they 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

6.  Tribunus"]  Tlie  tribuni  militum  were  officers,  of  wliom  at  first  there 
were  three  in  each  legion  :  but  were  afterward  increased  to  six.  They 
were  judges  of  controversies  in  the  army,  visited  tlie  watch,  took  care 
of  the  works  of  the  camp ;  they  had  the  honour  of  wearing  a  gold  ring, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  equites.  Their  office  being  esteemed  very 
honourable,  was  much  coveted ;  and  therefore,  to  make  way  for  the 
promotion  of  as  many  as  possible,  their  command  lasted  but  six  months. 
See  Jug.  cap.  xlv.  note  2. 

7.  Prmfcctus^  There  were  many  kindsof  preefecti ;  bu t  when  Praftctus 
is  put  simply  by  itself,  as  here,  without  a  restrietive  or  explicatory  word 
joined  with  it,  tlien  generally  it  denotes  the  Prccfeclvs  auxiliariuni  cohor- 
tium  atque  sociorum,  which  was  a  station  mucli  of  the  same  honour  and 
command  among  the  auxiliaries  and  allies,  as  a  tribune  among  the 
legionaries. 

8.  Legatus]  The  Legati  were  next  to  the  Gencral  in  power,  and  used 
to  command,  by  his  appointment,  some  part  of  the  arniy  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  the  whole  in  the  GeneraFs  absence.  There  were  several  of 
them  in  an  army,  and  the  General  commonly  used  them  as  his  counsellors 
or  advisers  inall  cases  of  importance  or  difficulty. 

9.  Prcetor]   See  cap.  xix.  note  2. 

LX.  1.  Ferentariis~\  The  Ferentarii  were  light  armed  soldiers,  who 
before  the  institution  of  the  Velitet,  uscd  to  begin  the  battle,  with  the 
pila  and  otlier  missive  weapons.  They  were  so  called,  quud  ea  ferrent 
ijuce  in  /ioslem  jacerentur. 
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cum  infestis  signis  concur- 
runt ;  pila  oraittunt ;  gla- 
diis  res  geritur.  Vetera- 
ni,  pristinse  virtutis  me- 
mores,  commimis  acriter 
instare ;  illi  haud  tiinidi 
resistunt.  maxuma  vi  cer- 
tatur.  Interea,  Catilina 
cuni  expeditis  in  prima  a- 
cie  versari ;  laborantibus 
succurrere ;  integros  pro 
sauciis  arcessere ;  omnia 
providere ;  multum  ipse 
pugnare ;  saepe  hostem  fe- 
rire.  strenui  militis,  et  bo- 
ni  imperatoris  officia  si- 
mul  exsequebatur.  Pe-- 
treius,  ubi  videt  Catilinam 
contra,  ac  ratus  erat,  mag- 
na  vi  tendere ;  cohortem 
prsetoriam  in  medios  lios- 
tis  inducit,  eos  perturba- 
tos  atque  alios  alibi  resis- 
tentes  interficit :  /Meinde 
utrimque  ex  lateribus  ad- 
greditur.  Manlius  et  Fa> 
sulanus  in  primts  pugnan- 
tes  cadunt.>/Postquam  fu- 
sas  copias,  seque  cum  pau- 
cis  relictum  videt  Catili- 
na,  memor  generis  atque 
pristinai  dignitatis,  in  con- 
fertissumos  hostes  incurrit, 


rnsk  togetJter  with  a  migJtty 
shout,  and  with  displayed  ban- 
ners  ;  the  javelins  tJiey  lay  aside  ; 
the  action  is  carried  on  with  the 
sword.  The  vcterans,  mindful 
of  their  wonted  bravery,  jjress 
on  hotly  in  close  fight ;  they  un- 
daunted  resist.  the  contest  is 
maintained  ivilh  the  greatest 
keenness.  In  the  mean  time,  Ca- 
tiline  with  the  light  armed  was 
employed  in  the  first  line;  he  re- 
iieved  those  that  were  hard  put 
to  it:  called  npfresh  men  in  room 
of  the  woundcd ;  provided  for 
evcry  thing ;  fought  himself  a 
grecd  deal;  often  charged  the  e- 
nemy.  performed  at  once  the  du- 
ties  of  a  vcdiant  soldier,  and  an 
excellent  commander.  Petreius, 
tvhen  he  sees  Catiline  pushing 
forward  with  great  violence, 
contrary  to  what  Jie  expected ; 
leads  up  t/ie  pr&torian  cohort 
agcdnst  the  main  body  of  tlw  re- 
bels,  cut  tJiem  to  pieces  after 
tJicy  ivere  disordercd,  and  were 
mahing  resistance  Jtere  and  there 
in  scattered  parties :  after  tJvis 
he  attacks  tJiem  in  tJie  Jianhs  on 
botJi  sides.  Manlius  and  t/ct 
Ftesidan  fall  figiitiug  amoiig  the 
Jirst.      After    Catiline    sees     his 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Cum  infestis  sig7ii$]  Signa  infesta  sunt,  in  hostcra  versa,  ut  solent 
pugnantes  :   contra,  versa  signa  sunt  fugientium. 

3.  Coliortem.  prcctoriam]  A  General  was  anciently  eallecl  Prtctor;  and 
hence  the  battalion  or  company  wlio  attended  Ihe  General  as  his  guard, 
was  called  Prcetoria  coUors,  aud  was  made  up  of  tlie  stoutest  fellows  in 
the  army. 

4.  In  primis  pugnantes  cadunt]  Illud  in  primis  non  tam  ad  locum,  iun 
pugnaverint,  ciuam  ad  tempus  et  ordinem,  mio  occubuerint,  pertinet. 
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h'o,  tum  vero  cerneres, 
quanta  audacia,  quantaque 
animi  vis  fuisset  in  exerci- 
tu  Catilinae.  Nam  fere 
quem  quisque  pugnando 
locum  ceperat,  eum,  a- 
missa  anima,  corpore  tege- 
bat.  Pauci  autem,  quos 
cohors  prsetoria  disjecerat, 
paullo  diversius,    sed    om- 


ibique  pugnans  confoditur./  forces  routed,  and  Jihmelf  left  tvitJt 

afeiv,  mindful  ofJiis  high  descent 
and  former  grandeur,  he  rushes  in  among  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  there figJiting  is  run  through. 

LXI.  Sed  confecto  prse-  LXI.  But  the  battle  being 
ended,  then  indeed  you  might 
have  perceived,  how  great  re- 
solution,  and  what  a  mighty 
stock  of  courage  had  been  in 
Catilims  army.  For  generally 
every  one,  after  losing  his  life, 
covered  with  his  body  tkat  spot, 
which  he  had  tahen  possession 
of  in  the  action.  But  a  few, 
whom  the  pr&torian  cohort  broke, 
nes  tamen  adversis  vol-  Juid  fallen  a  little  more  scatter- 
neribus  conciderant.  Ca-  edly,  but  yet  all  with  v-ounds 
tilina  vero  longe  a  6uis,  before.  But  Catiline  was  found 
inter  hostium  cadavera  re-  far  from  his  own  men,  among 
pertus  est,  paullulum  eti-  the  dead  bodies  of  his  enemies, 
am  spirans,  ferociamque  as  yet  breathing  a  little,  cmd 
animi,  quam  habuerat  vi-  retaining  in  his  countenance  thc 
vus,  in  voltu  retinens.  Jierceness  of  spirit  which  he  hud 
Postremo,   ex  omni  copia,     wJien  ative.     Finally,  of  all  Jus 

army,  not  one  free-born  citizen 
was  taken  in  tlte  battle,  nor  in 
tJie  flight.  So  ]much  had  tJiey 
all  spared  tJieir  own  tife  and 
tJiat  of  tJieir  enemy  alike.  Nor 
yct  did  tJie  army  of  tJte  Roman 
people  obtain  a  joyful  victory, 
or  toitJiout  blood.  for  all  tJte 
bravest  among  them  eitJier  fell 
in  battle,  or  came  off  grievously 
wounded.  And  many,  wlio  had 
gone  out  of  tJte  camp,  with  a  de- 
qui  de  castris  visundi  aut  sign  to  see  or  plunder  the  slain, 
spoliandi  gratia  processe-  turning  over  tJte  dead  bodies  of 
rant,  volventes  hostilia  ca-     tJic  enemies,  some  found  a  friend, 


neque  in  prselio,  neque  in 
fuga,  quisquam  civis  inge- 
nuus  captus.  Ita  cuncti 
sueb  hostiumque  vit?e  juxta 
pepercerant.  Neque  ta- 
men  exercitus  populi  Ro- 
mani  la?tam  aut  incruen- 
tam  victoriam  adeptus. 
nam  strenuissumus  quisque 
aut  occiderat  in  praelio, 
aut  graviter  vulneratus  dis- 
cesserat.       Multi      autem, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
LXI.   1.  Adversis  volneribus]  See  Jug.  cap.  lxxxv.  note  3. 
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davera,  amicum  alii,  pars,  otkers  a  guest  or  relation.  there 
hospitem,  aut  cognatum  were  likewise  some,  who  knew 
reperiebant.  Fuere  item,  t/ieir  enemies.  Thusjoy,  sorrow, 
uui  inimicos  suos  cognosce-  grief  and  glad?iess,  were  diffused 
rent.  Ita  varie  per  omnem  variously  through  the  whole  armt/. 
exercitum  laetitia,  moeror, 
luctus  atque  gaudia  agita- 
bantur. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Pars  hospiteni]  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  there  being  no  public  inns,  persons  that 
travelled  lodged  in  private  houses,  and  returned  the  favour,  when  need 
required,  to  those  that  entertained  them.  This  was  frequently  the  occasion 
of  a  very  intimate  friendship  betwixt  the  parties,  insomuch  that  they 
csteemed  and  treated  one  another  as  relations.  Hence  the  word  hospes 
comes  to  signify,  not  only  a  lodger  or  guest,  but  an  intimate  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance;  and  the  word  hospitium,  not  only  lodging  or  entertainment, 
but  friendship  founded  upon  that  bottom,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
moit  sacred  and  inviolable  ties  betwixt  min  and  man. 
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BELLUM  JUGURTHIjSUM. 


I.  T^ALSO    queritur    de 
-*-  natura  sua,  genus  hu- 
manum,  qubd  imbecilla  at- 
que  sivi  brevis,  forte  potius, 
quam  virtute  regatur.    Nam 
contra,    reputando,    neque 
majus  aliud,  neque  praesta- 
bilius    invenias,     magisque 
naturse    industriam     homi- 
num,  quam  vim,  aut  tem- 
pus  deesse.     Sed  dux  atque 
imperator    vita?    mortalium 
animus  est :  qui,  ubi  ad  glo- 
riam  virtutis  via,  grassatur, 
abunde    pollens   potensque 
et  clai*us  est,  neque  fortunse 
eget :    quippe    probitatem, 
industriam,    alias  artis  bo- 
nas  neque  dare,  neque  eri- 
pere    potest.      Sin    captus 
pravis  cupidinibus  ad  iner- 
tiam  et  voluptates  corporis 
pessum  datus  est :  pemici- 
osa   lubidine  paullisper  u- 
sus ;  ubi  per  socordiam  vi- 
res,  tempus,   ingenium  de- 
fiuxere,    naturse    infirmitas 
accusatur:     suam    quisque 
culpam  auctores  ad  nego- 
tia   transferunt.      Quod   si 


I.  JUTANKIND     complain    oj 
their  nature  unjustly,  tltat, 
being  frail   and    qf   short    du- 
ration,     it    is     governed    rather 
by  chance  than  virtue.     For   oti 
the  contrary,  upon  reftection,  you 
xoill  jind  neitJier  any  ihing  great- 
er,  nor  more  excellent,  and  that 
m-eris   application  is  wanting   to 
natnre,  more  than  ability  or  time. 
Noio  the  soid  is  the  leader   and 
copimander  qf  the  life  of  men: 
lohich,  when  it  aspires  after  glo- 
ry  thro'   the  paths  of  virtue,   is 
abimdantly     prevalent,      potoer- 
fid,  and  glorious,  nor  stands  iu 
need  of  the  aids  of  fortune : •  for 
she  can  neither  give  nor  take  a- 
xoay  probity,  industry,  and  other 
good  qualities.     But  if  the  soul, 
enslaved  to   vicious  appetites,   is 
plunged  inio  sloth  and  the  plea- 
sures  of  the  body:   after  indulg- 
ing  for   a   while  this  pernicious 
hitmour ;  when  vigour,  time,  and 
parts  are  wasted  through  indo- 
lence,  the  weakness  of  nature  is 
taxed:      tJie    persotis     concerned 
throio    tlie    blame   due  to   them- 
sclves,   ecuch  upon  the  nature  of 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

I.  1.  Pessum  datus  est]  Somc  take pessum  to  be  an  adverb  derived  from 
pes,  signifying  sub  pedibus,  or  under  foot ;  but  CorUus  vvill  have  it  to  be  the 
supine  of  the  old  verb  petior.  His  words  are  Male  pessum  pro  adverbio 
habent ;  non  multu  meliiis pro  nomine,  fundum  dcnotante :  cum  sit  supitium 
ab  antiquo  verbo  petior,  i.  e.  subigor,  peUibus  calcor,  Dicitur  ut  venum, 
victum,  postum  dare,  et  similia. 
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hominibus  bonarum  rerum 
tanta  cura  esset,  quanto 
studio  aliena  ac  nihil  pro- 
futura,  multuuoque  etiam 
periculosa  petunt ;  neque 
regerentur  magis,  quam 
regerent  casus;  et  eo  mag- 
nitudinis    procederent,    ubi 


their  toorh.  But  if  meris  con- 
cern  for  worthy  designs  were  as 
great,  as  the  keenness  wttft 
which  they  pursue  things  foreign 
to  them,  and  ihat  xoill  projit 
nothing,  and  are  even  very  dan- 
geroas;  tltey  would  not  more  be 
subject  to,  than  themselves  govem 


pro  mortalibus  gloria  seter-    fortune;    and   to    tftat   grandeur 
ni  fierent.  they  sJiould  arrive,  that  instead  of 

mortals  they  should  become   im- 
mortal  in  glory. 

II.  For  as  the  nature  of  men 
is  made  up  of  soul  and  body ;  so 
all  our  concerns  and  all  our  pur- 
suits  partahe  of  the  nature,  some 
of  the  body,  others  of  the  mind. 
Thus  a  Jine  face,  great  wealth, 
as  also  strength  of  body,  and 
other  things  of  this  hind,  fade 
aivay  in  a  little  time;  but  the 
noble  productions  of  the  mind  are 
immortal,  as  the  soul.  rinal/y, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  goods  of  the 
body  and  forlune,  as  well  as  a 
beginning:  all  things  that  rise, 
set ;  and  things  that  grmv,  de- 
cay;  the  soid  is  incomtptible, 
eternal,  the  governor  of  mankbtd, 
manages  and  is  master  of  every 
thing,  nor  is  itself  under  the 
poiver  of  any.  On  which  ac- 
count,  the  perverseness  of  those 
is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
wlto,  devoted  to  the  pleasuies  of 
the    body,     spend    their    life    iti 


II.  Nam  uti  genus  ho- 
minum  compositum  ex  a- 
nima  et  corpore;  ita  res 
cunctje  studiaque  omnia 
nostra  corporis  alia,  alia 
aniuii  naturam  sequuntur. 
Igitur  prseclara  facies,  mag- 
me  divitiffi,  ad  hoc  vis 
corporis,  alia  hujuscemodi 
omnia  brevi  dilabuntur; 
at  ingenii  egregia  facino- 
ra,  sicuti  anima,  immor- 
talia  sunt.  Postremo,  cor- 
poris  et  fortume  bonorum, 
ut  initium,  finis  est:  om- 
nia  orta  occidunt,  et  auc- 
ta  senescunt;  animus  in- 
corruptus,  seternus,  rector 
humani  generis,  agit  at- 
que  habet  cuncta,  ueque 
ipse  habetur.  Quo  magis 
pravitas  eorum  adiniranda 
est,  qui,  dediti  corporis 
gaudiis,  per  luxum  atque 
ignaviam     setatem     agunt : 


luxury  and  idleness:    but  sufjer 
EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Ubi  pro  mortalibus]  Ubi  is  here  Englished  by  that,  for  want  of  a  more 
proper  word:  for  as  there  is  here  a  reference  to  eb  mugnitudinis,  ubi  iiiu=t 
signify,  m  qUa  magnitudine. 

1 1.  Agil  atque  habet  cuncta]  Agit  est  regit,  disponit  omnia  ex  suo  aruitrio. 
Habet  est  possidet,  habet  in  potestate.      Ovid  Metamorph.  i.  ver    197. 
Cuni  mihi,  qni  fuhnen,  qui  vos  habeoque  regoque, 


Struxerit  insidias. 
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c«terum     ingenium,      quo  the   soul,    than    which    there    it 

neque   melius,    neque  am-  not  any  thing  better,    nor   morc 

plius  aliud  in  natura  mor-  noble  in   the   human    natnre,    to 

talium    est,    incultu    atque  waste  away  through  want  of  im- 

socordia  torpescere  sinunt:  provement,    and  sloth:    especially 

cum  praesertim  tam  multas  since  there  are  so  many  and  va- 

variaeque  sint  artes  animi,  rious  employments  of  the   mind, 

quibus     summa     claritudo  whereby   the    greatest    honour   is 

paratur.  acquired. 

III.  Verum   ex   his  ma-  III.  But  of  these  offices,  civil 

gistratus   et   imperia,    pos-  and  military,    in  short,  all  con- 

iremo    omnis    cura    rerum  cern  in  public  affairs,  oppear  to 

publicarum,     minume    mi-  me  at  this  time  not  at  all  desi- 

lii   hac  tempestate  cupiun-  rable:    seeing  preferment  is  nei- 

da  videntur:    quoniam   ne-  ther  conferred  on  merit;  nor  are 

que    virtuti    lionos    datur;  they,   who  have   obtained   auilio- 

neque  illi,  quibus  per  frau-  rity  by  unfair  methods,   safe,   or 

dem  jus  fuit,   tuti,   aut  eo  the  more  honourable  for  it.     For 

magis  honesti  sunt.      Nam  indeed  to  govern  your  country,  or 

vi  quidem  regere   patriam,  the  lieges  by   violence,    tho    you 

aut     parentes,     quamquam  both  shonld  have  it  in  your  pow- 

et  possis,  et  delicta  corri-  er,   and  should  rectify  disorders, 

gas,      tamen     importunum  is   hoxvever   a   troublesome   task: 

est:  cum  prsesertim  omnes  especially   since    every   alteration 

rerum    mutationes   CEedem,  in  state  affairs  forebodes  blood- 

fugam,       aliaque      hostilia  shed,  banishmenl,  and  other  hos- 

portendant;    frustra   autem  tililies;   and  to  siruggle  in  vain, 

niti,  neque  aliud  fatigando,  and  not  to  get  any  thing  by  drudg- 

nisi    odium,    qua^rere,    ex-  ing,    but   ill-will,    is   the   great- 

tremse    dementiae   est.   nisi  est    madness.    unless   perhaps   a 

forte    quem    inhonesta     et  base  and  pernicious  humour  pos- 

perniciosa     lubido     tenet,  sess    some    one,    to   sacrifice   his 

potentise    paucorum    decus  honour  and  liberty  to  ihe  power  of 

atque  libertatem  suam  gra-  a  few. 
tificari. 

IV.    Cseteriim    ex     aliis  IV.    JBut  among  other  things, 

negotiis,  quse  ingenio  exer-  which  are  the  work  of  the  mind, 

centur,    in    primis    magno  the  history  of  past  transactions  is 

usui  est  memoria  rerum  gee-  in  a  special  manner  of  great  ad- 

tarum:    cujus    de    virtute,  vantage :      a     dissertation     con- 

quia  multi  dixere,   prseter-  cerning  the  excellency  of  which, 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
III.  Av.1  parenles)  Intellige  quiparent,  obediunt.  i.  e.  quos  vulgo  subditoi- 

VOCAUt. 
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eUQdum  puto;  simul,  ne 
per  insolentiam  quis  existu- 
met,  memet,  studium  lau- 
dando,  extollere.  Atque 
ego  credo  fore,  qui,  quia 
deerevi  procul  a  republica. 
setatem  agere,  tanto  tam- 
que  utili  labori  meo  no- 
men  inertise  iraponant : 
certe,  quibus  maxuma  in- 
dustria  videtur,  salutare 
plebem,  et  eonviviis  gra- 
tiam  quaerere.  Qui  si  re- 
putaverint,  et  quibus  ego 
temporibus  magistratus  a- 
deptus  sum,  et  quales  viri 
idem  adsequi  nequiverint, 
et  postea  quee  genera  homi- 
num  in  senatum  pervene- 
rint;  profecto  existuma- 
bunt,  me  magis  merito, 
quam  ignavia,  judicium  a- 
nimi  mutavisse,  majusque 
commodum  ex  otio  meo, 
quam  ex  aliorum  negotiis 
reipublicse  venturum.  Nam 
saepe  audivi,  Q.  Maxu- 
mum,  P.  Scipionem,  prae- 
terea  civitatis  nostrse  prse- 
elaros  viros,  solitos  ita 
dicere,      cu>r      majorum 

IMAGINES     INTUERENTUR, 


/  thitik,  should  be  omitted  here, 
because  many  have  spoke  to  it ; 
as  also,  lest  any  shoidd  imagine 
that,  out  of  vanity,  I  magnify 
myself  by  commending  my  em- 
ployment.  And  I  believe  there 
will  be  some,  who  may  gioe  tlie 
name  of  indolence  to  this  so  great 
and  so  profitable  a  work  of  mine, 
because  1  have  resolved  to  spend 
my  time  at  a  distance  from  state 
affairs :  they,  to  be  sure,  to 
whom  it  seems  the  greatest  in- 
dustry,  to  caress  the  people,  and 
court  their  favour  by  feasts. 
Who,  if  they  would  consider, 
both  in  what  times  I  obtained 
my  posts  in  the  government,  and 
what  considerable  men  we?e  un- 
able  to  compass  the  same,  and 
tohat  set  of  men  came  into  the 
senate  afterivard ;  surely  will 
think,  that  I  altered  the  senti- 
ments  of  my  mind  more  for  good 
reason,  than  out  of  indolence ; 
and  that  greater  advantage  tcill 
redound  to  the  public  from  my  re- 
tirement,  than  from  ihe  business 
of  some  others.  For  I  have  of- 
ten  heard,  that  Q.  Maxumus, 
P.  Scipio,  and  other  famous  men 
of  our  commonwealth  used  to  say, 


EXPLANATOItY  NOTES. 

IV.  1.  Maghtrntus  adeptus  sum]  Sallust,  when  a  young  man,  had  been 
Qutestor;  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  702,  when  public  affairs  were  in  sueh 
disorder,  that  Rome  had  been  eiglit  months  without  any  magistrate,  and 
Pompey  had  been  made  Consul  without  a  colleague,  he  was  elected 
Tribune  of  the  commons.  When  tlie  civil  warsbroke  out,  he  sided  with 
Caesar,  and  was  by  him  made  Qucestor  a  second  time,  and  afterward  Prcetor. 
He  attended  Csesar  in  his  expedition  into  Africa,  where  he  acquired  the 
wealth  which  he  afterward  laid  out  upon  the  famous  gardens  called  from 
his  name  Horti  SaUusiiani. 

2.  Majorum  imagines]  It  was  a  privilege  and  honour  peculiar  to  the  no- 
biiity,  or  such  as  had  bore  curule  offices,  to  be  allowed  to  erect  statues  for 
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\  EHEMENTISSUME  SIBI 

ANIMUM       AD      VIRTUTEM 

Accendi.  Scilicet  non  ce- 
rani  illain,  neque  figuran), 
tantam  vim  in  sese  habere; 
sed  memoria  rerum  gesta- 
rum  eam  fiammam  egre- 
giis  viris  in  pectore  cresce^ 
re,  neque  prius  sedari,  quam 
virtus  eorum  famam  atque 
gloriam  adtequaverit»  At 
contra,  quis  est  omnium,  liis 
moribus,  quin  divitiis  et 
sunitibus,  non  probitate  ne- 
que.  industriacum  majoribus 
suis  contendat?  etiam  lio- 
mines  novi,  qui  antea  per 
virtutem  soliti  erant  nobilita- 
tem  antevenire,  furtim  et 
per  latrocinia  potius  [quam 
bonis  artibus]  ad  imperia  et 
lionores  nituntur.  proinde 
quasi  prffitura  et  consulatus, 
atque  alia  omnia  hujusce- 
jnodi  per  se  ipsa  clara, 
magnifica  sint;  ac  non  per- 
inde  habeantur,  ut  eorum, 
qui  sustinent,  virtus  est. 
Veruin  cgo  liberius  altius- 
que  processi,  dum  me  civi- 
tatis  inorum  piget  ta^detque. 
nuuc  ad  inccptum  redeo. 


that  tlieir  sphit  was  most  ar- 
dently  fired  to  virtue,  when 
tliey  belield  the  statues  of  their 
ancestors.  Not,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  wax,  or  its  Jigure,  had  suc/t 
efficacy  m  them ;  hut  that  this 
fiame  was  raised  in  the  hreasts  of 
those  cxcellent  pcrsons  hy  the  me- 
mort/  of  nohle  actions,  nor  was 
quenched,  hefore  their  gallant 
hehaviour  equalled  the  repxdation 
and  ghry  of  t/ieirs.  But,  on  the 
othtr  hand,  who  is  there  of  vs  all, 
according  fo  the  manners  of  this 
age,  that  vies  not  with  his  fore-> 
fathers  in  riches  and  prodigality, 
not  in  virtue  nor  industry?  nay, 
upstart  gentlemen,  who  formerly 
hy  their  heroic  conduct  were  wont 
to  outstrip  the  nobility,  mahe  their 
way  toposts  and preferments  more 
by  underhand  tricks,  and  by  rogue- 
?ies  \_than  honouruble  methoils'], 
as  if  the  praztorship  and  consul- 
ship,  and  all  other  offices  of  this 
kind,  were  glorious  and  honour- 
able  in  themselves  ;  and  not  to  be 
accounted  of  just  as  the  behaviour 
oft/ioseis,  icho  possess  t/iem.  But 
I  have  lauuched  toofreely  and  too 
far,  whilst  I  am  vexed  and  cha- 
grintd  at  the  manncrs  of  my 
country.  noiv  Icome  tomyyurposc. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


themsclves.  These  statues  were  set  up  in  the  area  or  entrance  to  llieir 
liouscs,  and  wcre  kept  witti  great  care  by  their  posterhy.  A  nobleman 
valued  himself  upon  having  a  great  number  of  tlicm,  as  bcing  an  argument 
of  the  antiquity  of  his  family ;  and  such  a  pcrson  is,  in  cap.  lxxxv.  called 
Jlomo  multanim  imagimim. 

3.  His  moribwt]  i.  e.  moribus  liujus  temporis.  Thus,  Cat.  cap.  li.  Atq-ue 
ego  hcec  non  in  M.  Tullio,  nerjue  his  tcmporibus  vereor.  Cap.  lviii.  Quia  illa 
]<t>la  atque  intolerandu  viris  videbanlur,  hsec  sequi  dccrevistis. 

4,  Ad  inceplum  redeo]  Compound  verbs  are  frequently  usfed  much  in  the 
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V.  Bellum  scripturus 
sum,  quod  populus  Roma- 
hus  cum  Jugurtha,  Rege 
Xumidarum,  gessit :  pri- 
mtim,  quia  magnum  et  a- 
trox,  variaque  victoria  fuit ; 
dein,  quia  tum  primiim 
superbiae  nobilitatis  obvi- 
am  itum  est.  quae  conten- 
tio  divina  et  humana  cuuc- 
ta  permiscuit,  eoque  ve- 
cordiae  processit,  uti  stu- 
diis  civilibus  bellum  atque 
vastitas  Italia?  finem  face- 
ret.  Sed  priusquam  hu- 
juscemodi  rei  initium  ex- 
pedio,  pauca  supra  repe- 
tam ;  quo  ad  cognoscen- 
dum  omnia  illustria  magis, 
magisque  in  aperto  sint. 
Bello  Punico  secundo, 
quo  dux  Carthagniensium 
Hannibal,  post  magnitu- 
dinem  nominis  Romani, 
Italise  opes  maxume  ad- 
triverat ;  Masinissa,  Rex 
Numidarum,  in  amicitia 
receptus  a  P.  Scipione, 
cui  postea  Africano  cog- 
nomen  ex  virtute  fuit, 
multa  et  prasclara  rei  mili- 
taris  facinora  fecerat :  ob 
quae,     victis    Carthaginien- 


V.  /  am  about  to  torite  a 
history  of  the  ivar,  which  the 
Roman  people  loaged  tvith  Ju- 
gurtha,  ^iving  of  the  Numidians  : 
first,  because  it  toas  great  and 
terrible,  artd  the  success  various  ; 
and  next,  because  then  for  the 
Jirst  time  a  chech  toas  given 
to  the  insolence  of  the  nobility. 
which  dispute  confounded  all 
things  divine  and  human,  and 
tvas  carried  to  that  height  of 
madness,  that  nothing  less  than 
xoar  and  the  desolation  of  Italy 
put  an  end  to  those  domestic 
animosities.  But  before  I  enter 
on  this  subject,  1  shall  premise 
a  few  things  previous  to  it: 
that  all  may  be  the  more  clear, 
and  in  a  better  light  for  being 
understood.  In  the  second  Pu- 
nic  toar,  xoherein  Hannibal, 
general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
had  loasted  the  strength  of  Italy, 
most  of  any  since  the  gran- 
deur  of  the  Roman  state ;  Ma- 
sinissa,  King  of  the  Numidians, 
being  rcceived  into  an  alliance 
by  P.  Scipio,  ivho  aftenoard 
luxd  the  sirname  of  Africanus 
given  him  on  account  of  his 
merit,  performed  many  and  glo- 
rious     mditary     exploits ;      for 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

same  sense  as  tlieir  simples;  and  redeo  must  be  taken  so  Iiere,  since  our 
autlior  cannot  be  said  to  return  to  that,  vvhich,  properly  speaking,  he  had 
not  yet  begun. 

V.  1.  V aridque  victorid  fuit]  Varia  dicitur,  qua?  apud  Jugurtham  modo, 
modo  apud  Romanos  fuit. 

2.  Posl  magnitudinem  nominis  Roma?ii~\  Since  the  Romans  came  to  be 
great,  and  make  a  figure  in  the  world:  for  during  their  infant  state.  thcy 
hadmet  with  as  great,  nay  greater  calamitiesj  particularly  from  the  G..a>> 
who  burnt  Rome. 
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sibus,     ct    capto    Sypliace,  tchich,    after    ihe    Carthaglnians 

cujus    in    Africa    magnum  were     conquercd,      «nd    Siijihax 

atque  late  imperium  valu-  tahen,   ichose  dominion  in  Africa 

it,  populus  Itomanus  quas-  was  grxat   and  of  large   exhnt. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

5.   Capto  Syphace,  &c.  "j    Syphax    and   Mssinissa   were   both    kings    in 

Numidia,  but  reigned  in  different  parts  of  it.      The  sul>jects  of   Syphax 

veie  called  Masccsuli,   and  their  capital  was  Cirta.      Those  of  Masinissa 

w  ere  the  Massyli.      But  both  these  nations  are  better  knovn  by  the  name 

of  Kumidians,   which  was  common   to  thetn.      Thcir  piincipal    strength 

consisted  in  their  cavalry  ;   they  alvtavs  rode  without  saddles,   and  some 

even  without  bridles ;    and  hence  Virgil,    Mn.  iv.   ver.  41.   calls    them 

Nymidcc  Iitfrceni.      Syphax,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  »ar, 

sided   with    the    Romans;     but   afterward,    tipon   marrying    the  faroous 

Sopbonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal  the  Carthaginian,  he  changed  sides, 

and  joined  the  Carthaginiuns.      Gala,  the  father  of  Masinissa,  had,  some 

jears  before  this,  entertd  into  a  war  against  Syphax  ;  the  consequetice  of 

which  was,  that  iViasinissa,   after  his  father's  death,  which  bappened  soon 

after  the  commeucement  of  the  war,  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 

being  several  times  driven  from  his  kingdom,  destitute  of  forces,  rooney, 

ar.d  almost  all   things  else.      Ilowever,   during  the  course  of  this  war, 

wherein  he  had  been  obliged   to  fly  from  province  to  province,  he  went 

over  to  Spain,   where  he  had  an  intervievv  with  Scipio,   aftervtard  called 

Atricnnus,  and  declared  for  the  Romans.      To  this  lionourable  alliance  he 

fcvei  after  adhered  with'  the  utmost  zeal  and   constancy.      When  La?lius 

arrived  in  Africa,  Masinissa  joined  him  with  a  fevv  horse;   his  misfortunes 

would  not  peimit  liim  to  bring   great  succours  to  that  General.      Soon 

after  this,  a  great  battle  was  fought,  wherein  Syphax  was  defeated,  taken 

prisouer  by  Lalius  and  Masinissa,  bronght  in  thains  to  Scipio,  carried 

afterward  to  Rome,   made  to  adorn  the  triumph,   and  was  then  clapt  iu 

prison,   and  starved  to  dtath  for  want  of  food,  as  a  just  reward  of  his 

treachery.      Masinissa,  the  victor,  besieged  Cirta  his  capital,  and  tcok  it : 

bul  he  mct  with  a  greater  danger  in  that  city  than  he  had  faced  in  the 

field  ;  and  this  was  Sophonisba,  whose  charms  he  was  unable  to  resist  ; 

ar.d  thertfore  forthwith  married  lier;   but,   a  few  days  after,   was  obliged 

to  send  her  a  dose  of  poison  as  her  nnptial  present,  this  being  tlie  only  way 

Jeft  him  to  keep  his  protnise  with  his  quetn,  viz.  not  to  deliver  her  up  to 

the  Romans,  and  to  satisfy  Scipio,  who  was  highly  displeased  with  the 

marriage.      Sophpnisba  swallowed  the  deadly  dose,  and  expired.      After 

the  second  Punic  war,   IVlasinissa  was  favoured  until  his  death  witb  an 

tininterrupted  series  of  prosperity.      Scipio,    as   a   reward  of  his  good 

services,  not  only  restored  him  his  own  kingdom,  but  added  to  it,  during 

his  life,  that  of  Syphax  his  enemy  ;   so  that  he  hecame  the  most  powerful 

prince  in  all  Africa,   his  dominions  extending  from  Mauritania  as  far  as 

Cvrtne.      He  was  blessed  with  the  greatest  health  and  vigour  of  consti- 

tiui^n,   and  livtd  to  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.      He  died  about  a 

year  btfort  the  destruction  of  Cartliage:   and  much  about  the  same  time 

(>ied  at  Rotne.   Cato  the  renowned  moralist.      See  thc  life  of  tliis  pfi&ce 

reore  a:  brge  in  Rollrn's  history  of  the  Cartl:aginians. 
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eumque  urbis  et  agros  ma- 
u u  ceperat,  Itegi  douo  de- 
dit.  Igitur  amicitia  Ma- 
^inissn?  bona  atque  honesta 
nobis  permansit :  imperii 
vitieque  ejus  finis  idem 
fuit.  Dein  Micipsa  filius 
regnum  solus  obtinuit, 
Mastanabale  et  Gulussa, 
iratribus  morbo  absumtis. 
Is  Adherbalem  et  Hiemp- 
salem  ex  sese  genuit ;  Ju- 
gurthamque,  Mastanaba- 
lis  fratris  filium,  quem 
Masinissa,  quod  ortus  ex 
concubina  erat,  privatum 
reliquerat,  eodem  cultu, 
quo  liberos  suos,  domi 
habuit. 


VI.  Qui,  ubi  primum 
adolevit,  pollens  viribus, 
decora,  facie,  sed  multo 
maxume     insrenio    validus, 


tke  Roman  people  marle  a  pre- 
sent  to  the  King  of  whatevcr 
cities  and  terri/ories  thcy  had 
taken  by  force.  Wherefore  Ma- 
sinissas  friendship  conthua-d 
faithful  and  sinccre  to  us ;  t/ic 
end  of  his  sovereiynty  tind  his 
life  was  the  same.  Aftenoird 
Micipsd  his  son  got  the  kingdom 
alone,  his  hrother  Mastanahal 
and  Gulussa  having  been  talicn 
off  by  a  distemper.  He  begat 
of  his  own  body  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal ;  and  brought  up  in 
his  house,  uncler  the  same  edu- 
cation  as  his  own  children,  Ju- 
gnrtha,  his  brother  ManastabaVs 
son,  lohom  Masinissa  had  left  m 
tlie  condition  of  a  private  per- 
son,  because  he  was  born  of  a 
concubine. 

VI.  Who,  as  soon  as  he  wus 
grown  up,  being  eminent  for 
strength  of  body,  of  a  beautiful 
complexion,  but  most  of  all  con- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Imperii  vit/pque  ejus  finis  idem  fnit]  Some  have  taken  these  words  to 
import  only,  that  Masinissa  continued  to  be  King  of  Numidia  till  his 
death  :  but  this  sense  is  trifling.  The  true  meaning  is,  that  the  grantof 
the  dominions  made  to  him  by  the  Ilomans  was  only  during  his  own  life, 
and  did  not  descend  to  his  son.  Accordingly  we  find  th;it  Micipsa  had 
only  that  part  of  Numidia  which  anciently  belonged  to  his  father;  but 
Cirta,  and  the  other  parts  of  Numidia,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Syphax,  were,  upon  the  death  of  Masinissa,  reduced  by  the  Romans  into 
tlie  form  of  a  provinee. 

5.  Micipsa  filius]  Masinissa  had  44  sons,  or,  as  some  say,  54,  of 
whom  three  only  were  legitimate.  His  family,  as  far  as  taken  notice  of 
by  Sallust,   may  be  thus  represented. 

The  sons  of  Masinissa  were, 


By  liis  Queen, 


1.    MlClPSA. 


2    Guiussa.      3.  Mastanabal. 


Bv  a  eoncubine, 
i 
Massu^rada. 


Ai)UKH.u\L,  HiEMrsAL.        Massiva.       Jug-jrtha,  Gauda.       Dabar. 
c.  xixv.  c.  lxv.         c   cviii. 
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jion  se  luxu,  neque  iner- 
tiae  corrumpenduin  dedit ; 
sed,  uti  mos  geutis  illius 
est,  equitare,  jaculari, 
eursu  cum  aequalibus  cer- 
tare :  et  cutn  omnis  glo- 
ria  anteiret,  omnibus  ta- 
men  carus  esse:  ad  hoc 
pleraque  tempora  in  ve- 
nando  agere,  leonem  at- 
que  alias  feras  primus,  aut 
in  primis  ferire  :  plurimum 
facere,  minumiun  ipse  de 
se  loqui.  Quibus  rebus, 
Micipsa  tametsi  initio  ke- 
tus  fuerat,  existumans 
virtutem  Jugurthae  regno 
suo  gloriae  fore :  tamen, 
postquam  hominem  ado- 
lescentem,  exacta  sua  aeta- 
te,  parvis  liberis,  magis 
magisque  crescere  intelle- 
git ;  vehementer  negotio 
permotus,  multa  cum  a- 
nimo  suo  volvebat.  Ter- 
ebat  natura  mortalium, 
avida  imperii,  et  praeceps 
ad  explendam  animi  cupi- 
dinem :  praeterea,  oppor- 
tunitas  suaeque  et  libero- 
rum  aetatis,  quae  etiam  me- 
diocris  viros  spe  preedae 
transvorsos    agit :    ad    hoc 


siderable  for  his  intellectual  abi- 
lities,  neither  gave  up  himself  to 
be  debaitched  by  luxury,  nor  idle- 
ness ;  but  as  the  manner  of 
that  nation  is,  exercised  himself 
in  riding,  throwing  the  dart, 
and  contcnding  with  his  com- 
rades  at  running :  and  though 
he  outstripped  them  all  for  repn- 
tation,  yet  xoas  dear  to  all:  be- 
sides,  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  hunting,  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  foremost  to  encounter  the 
lion,  and  other  wild  beasts : 
he  did  most,  and  spoke  least  of 
himself  With  which  thifigs, 
though  at  first  Micipsa  was  well 
pleased,  rechoning  ihat  Jugur- 
thcis  great  abilities  would  be  an 
honour  to  his  hingdom :  yet,  af- 
ter  he  found  the  young  man  to 
turn  vwre  and  more  considerable, 
his  own  life  far  spent,  his  chil- 
dren  small ;  being  much  affected 
wiih  the  matter,  he  pondered 
many  things  in  his  oivn  mind. 
The  nature  of  man,  greedy  of 
power,  and  forward  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  his  heart,  a- 
larmed  him :  moreover  the  op- 
portunity  laid  in  his  way,  by 
reason  both  of  his  own  age  atid 
that  of  his  children,  which  leads 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

"VII.  JVort  se  luxii  nctjuc  inertia]  J.uxu  here  may  be  either  esteemed  the 
dative  of  the  fourth  declension,  whose  termination  was  u  among  ihe 
ancients  ;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  an  ablative,  and  then  there  ivill  be 
a  diversity  of  construction  :  but  this  is  Sallust's  manner,  Cat.  cap.  xxv. 
Docta  litteris,  multa  alia.  Cap  xxxiii.  1'lerique  patrias,  sed  omnes  fama 
aljue  fortunis  expertes.  Jug.  cap.  Ixxxiv.  Plerosque  militias,  paucos 
fama  cosnitus  accire. 

2.  Trnnsvorsos  agit]  Transvorsum  agere,  is  to  turn  one  out  of  his  road 
to  the  right  or  left;  and  navis  transvorsa  agilur  is  properly  said,  vthen  a 
sbip  is  fbrced  or  driven  out  of  her  course,  not  by  contrary,  but  by  side  winds. 
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studia  Numidarum  in  Ju- 
gurtham  accensa;  ex  qui- 
bus,  si  talem  virum  interfe- 
cisset,  ne  qua  seditio,  aut 
bellum  oriretur,  anxius  erat. 

an  insurrection  or  war  might 

VII.  His  difficultatibus 
circumventus,  ubi  videt, 
neque  per  vim,  neque  in- 
sidiis  opprimi  posse  homi- 
nem  tam  acceptum  popu- 
laribus,  quod  erat  Jugur- 
tha  manu  promtus,  et  ad- 
petens  glorise  militaris, 
statuit  eum  objectare  peri- 
culis,  et  eo  modo  fortu- 
nam  tentare.  Igitur,  bel- 
lo  Numantino,  Micipsa 
ciim  populo  Romano  equi- 
tum  atque  peditum  auxilia 
mitteret,  sperans,  vel  os- 
tentando  virtutem,  vel  hos- 
tium  ssevitia  facile  occa- 
surum,  pnefecit  Numidis, 
quos  in  Hispaniam  mitte- 
bat.  Sed  ea  res  longe  ali- 
ter  ac  ratus  erat,  eve- 
nit.  Nam  Jugurtha,  ut 
erat  impigro  atque  acri  in- 
genio,  ubi  naturam  P.  Sci- 
pionis,  qui  tum  Romanis 
Imperator,  et  morem  hos- 
tiura  cognovit ;  multo  la- 
bore  multaque  cura,  pr?e- 
terea  modestissume  paren- 
do,  et  stepe  obviam  eundo 
periculis,    in    tantam  clari- 


evcn  moderate  men  astray  in 
hopes  of  gain :  and  further  the 
affections  of  the  Numidians 
which  were  warmfor  Jugurtha  ; 
from  wliom,  if  he  should  cut  off 
such  a  man,  he  was  afraid  kst 
arise. 

VII.  Embarrassed  ivith  tJiese 
difficulties,  when  he  sees,  that  a 
man  so  acceptahle  to  the  peoph 
could  he  taken  off  neither  hy  open 
force,  nor  secret  contrivance, 
he  resolves  to  expose  him  to 
dangers,  and  try  fortune  in  that 
shape,  hecause  Jugurtha  was 
forward  in  action,  and  vastly 
fond  of  military  glory.  Where- 
fore,  in  the  Numantine  ivar, 
Micipsa,  since  he  ivas  to  send 
auxiliaries  of  horse  and  foot  to 
the  Boman  people,  set  him  over 
the  Numidians,  whoni  he  sent 
into  Spain,  expecting  he  ivoukl 
certainly  fall,  either  iu  tnaking 
a  show  of  his  bravery,  or  hy 
the  fury  of  the  enemy.  But 
that  matter  fell  out  quite  other- 
wise  than  he  imagined.  For 
Jugurtha,  as  he  was  of  an  enter- 
prising  and  penetrating  genius, 
after  he  had  dived  into  P. 
Scipws  temper,  xoho  cd  that 
time  was  General  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  ihe  manner  of  the 
enemy  ;  by  miwh  pains  and  much 
diligence,  as  also  by  obeying 
orders  most  submissively,  and 
often  exposing  himself  to  dangers, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

VII.  Bello  Numnnlino]  Numantia  was  a  small  town  in  Spain,  whoso  in- 
habitants  made  a  desperate  stand,  for  fourteen  years  together,  against  forty 
thotisand  Ilomans,  till  at  length  they  were  conquered  by  the  Seipio  liere 
mentioned.     See  the  history  of  this  war  in  Flor.  ii.  cap.  xvii,  and  xviii. 
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tudinem  brevi  pervenerat, 
ut  nostris  veliementer  ca- 
ru9,  Numantinis  maxumo 
terrori  esset.  Ac  sane, 
quod  difficillumum  in  pri- 
mis  est,  et  prajlio  strenuus 
erat,  et  bonus  consilio : 
quorum  alterum,  ex  provi- 
dentia,  timorem ;  alterum, 
ex  audacia,  temeritatem 
adferre  plerumque  solet. 
Igitur  imperator  omnis  fe- 
re  res  asperas  per  Jugur- 
tliam  agere,  in  amicis  ha- 
bere,  magis  magisque  in 
dies  amplecti:  quippe  cu- 
jus  neque  consilium,  ne- 
que  inceptuni  ullum  frus- 
tra  erat.  Huc  accedebat 
munifieentia  animi  et  ingenii 
solertia;  quis  rebus,  sibi 
multos  ex  Romanis  familiari 
amicitia  conjunxerat. 

VIII.  Ea  tempestate  in 
exercitu  nostro  fuere  com- 
plures  novi  atque  nobiles, 
quibus  divitise  bono  hones- 
toque  potiores  erant,  facti- 
osi,  domi  potentes,  apud 
socios  clari  magis  quam 
honesti;  qui  Jugurthse  non 
mediocrem  animum  polli- 
citando     accendebant,       si 

MlCIPSA  REX  OCCIDIS- 
SET,  FORE,  UTI  SOLUS 
IMPERII        NuMIDIyE       PO- 

tiretur:    in   ipso    max- 

UMAM       VIRTUTEM,        Ito- 

m;e  omnia  venalia  es- 
se.  Sed  postquam,  Nu- 
mantia.  deleta,  P.  Scipio 
dimittere  auxilia,    ipse  re- 


came  in  a  short  time  to  so  great 
reputation,  t/tat  he  was  exceed- 
ingly  behved  by  our  men,  and  a 
very  great  terror  to  the  Numan- 
lines.  And  indeed,  which  is  sin- 
gularly  difficult,  he  was  both 
valiant  in  battle,  and  wise  in 
counsel:  one  of  which  qualities, 
from  foresight  of  danger,  gene- 
ra/ly  uses  to  produce  fear;  the 
other,  from  conjidence,  rashness. 
Wherefore  the  General  executed 
almost  all  desperate  projects  by 
Jugurtha,  rechoned  him  amongst 
his  friends,  and  caressed  him 
more  and  morefrom  day  to  day  : 
forasmuch  as  neither  his  advice, 
nor  any  of  his  undertakings  tcas 
tcithout  success.  To  these  were 
added  a  generosity  of  spirit,  and 
dexterity  of  wit ;  by  which  qua- 
/ities,  he  attached  many  of  the 
Romans  to  himse/f  in  an  intimate 
friendship. 

VIII.  T/iere  were  at  that 
time  in  our  army  a  great  many 
both  of  low  and  high  birth,  to 
whom  riches  xcere  more  precious 
than  virtue  and  honour,  mighty 
party  men,  of  greut  interest  in 
their  own  countries,  men  offigure 
rather  than  of  fair  reputa- 
tion  amongst  our  al/ies :  xcho 
inflamed  the  ambitiotis  soul  of 
Jugurtha,  by  often  assuring  hint 
with  offers  of  their  service, 
that,  if  Micipsa  the  King  were 
dead,  it  would  come  to  pass, 
that  he  alone  might  be- 
come  sovereign  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Numidia :  that  in 
himself  there  was  the  highest 
merit,    and  that  all  things  were 
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vorti  domum  decrevit ; 
donatum  atque  laudatum 
magnirice  pro  concione 
Jugurtham  in  pvsetorium 
abduxit ;  ibique  secveto 
monuit,  '  uti  potius  pub- 
lice  quam  privatim,  ami- 
citiam  populi  Romani 
colevet ;  neu  quibus  lavgi- 
ri  insuescevet ;  peviculo- 
se  a  paucis  emi,  quod  mul- 
tovum  esset,  si  pevmaneve 
vellet  in  suis  avtibus,  ultvo 
illi  et  gloviam,  et  vegnum 
ventuvum :  sin  pvopevantiiis 
pevgevet,  suamet  ipsum  pe- 
cunia  pvsecipitem  casuvum.' 


to  be  sold  at  Rome.  But  when, 
vpon  the  reduction  of  Numan- 
tia,  P.  Scipio  had  deternmied 
to  dismiss  the  auxiliary  Iroops, 
and  return  home  himself  ;  he 
brouyht  Juyurtha  into  his  oum 
tetit,  after  he  had  loaded  him 
with  presenls  and  applauses  in 
a  pompous  manner  before  the 
army ;  and  there  privately  ad- 
vised  him,  '  to  court  the  friend- 
ship  of  the  Roman  people  in  a 
public  rathcr  than  private  way : 
not  to  make  a  practice  of  offvr- 
iny  bribes  to  any;  since  that  was 
purchased  toith  danyer  from  a 
few,  which  belonyed  to  many.  thal 


ifhe  would  continue  in  his  virtuous 
practices,  both  ylory  and  a  kingdom  would  drop  in  vpon  him  of 
tlieir  own  accord:  but  if  he  drove  on  too  hastily,  he  with  his 
money  wouldfall  headlong  into  vuin.' 

IX.  Sic  locutus,  cum  IX.  Ilaving  spoke  thus,  ke 
dismissed  him  with  a  letter, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to 
Micipsa  :  the  purport  of  it  was 
this.  '  In  the  Numantine  war 
your  Jugurthds  bravery  was 
incomparably  greal ;  which 
thiny  I  know  certainly  will  give 
you  joy.  he  is  dear  to  us  for  his 
good  services :  we  shall  endeavour 
with  the  utmost  care,  that  he  be 
the  same  to  the  senate  and  people 
of   Rome.     In    regard    to     our 


litteris,  quas  Micipsse  ved- 
devet,  dimisit:  eavum  sen- 
tentia  baec  evat.  '  Ju- 
guvthse  tui  bello  Numan- 
tino  longe  maxuma  vivtus 
fuit:  quam  vem  tibi  cevto 
scio  gaudio  esse.  nobis  ob 
mevita  cavus  est:  uti  idem 
senatui  sit  et  populo  Ro- 
mano,  summa  ope  nite- 
muv.  Tibi  quidem  pvo 
nostva     amicitia     gvatulov : 


en  habes  virum  dignum  te    friendship,    I  heartily    congratu- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

VIII.  Publici  quam  priuatim]  Jugurtha  is  here  advised  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  Itomans  publice,  i.  e.  of  the  whole  commonwealth  by  pub- 
lic  and  meriturious  actions;  paiius  qudm  piiuatlm,  u  e.  rather  than  make 
application  to  a  few  leading  men,  and  bribe  them  over  to  his  interest, 
in  hopes  of  raising  and  aggrandizing  himself  through  means  of  their  in« 
rluence  at  Rorae,  and  io  the  senate. 
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atque  avo  suo  Masinissa.' 
Igitur  Rex,  ubi,  qute  fa- 
ma  acceperat,  ex  litteris 
Imperatoris  ita  esse  cogno- 
vit,  cum  virtute  viri,  tum 
gratia  permotus,  flexit  ani- 
mum  suum,  et  Jugur- 
tham  beneficiis  vincere  ad- 


late  you  upon  this  occasion : 
lo  herewith  you  receive  a  man, 
worthy  of  you,  and  his  grand- 
father  Masinissa.'  Wherefore 
the  King,  when,  by  the  Gene- 
raVs  letter  he  found  to  be  true 
what  lie  had  heard  by  common 
report,  moved  as  tcell  by  the 
gressus  est;  statimque  ad-  Jine  accomplishments  of  the  man, 
optavit,    et  testamento  pa-     as  his  interest  with  the  Komans, 

altered  his  resolutian,  and  at- 
tempted  to  conquer  Jugurtha  by 
kindness ;  and  forthwith  adopied 
him,  and  by  a  will  made  himjoint 
heir  with  his  sons.  JBut  Jte,  a 
geret,  coram  amicis  et  few  years  after,  being  tvorn  out 
cognatis,     item    Adherbale     with  injirmities  and  age,  wlten  he 

perceived  the  end  of  his  life  to  be 
at  hand,  is  said,  in  the  presence 
of  his  friends  and  relations,  as 
also  of  Adherbal  and  Hieri/psul 
his  sofis,  to  have  addressed  himseffto  Jugurtlw,  in  tvords  to  this 
purpose. 

X.  *  My  dear  Jugurtha,  I 
received  you  into  my  court,  after 
you  lost  your  father,  when 
but  a  little  child,  without  hopes, 
and  without  fortune  ;  reckoning 
that  I  would  be  no  less  dear  to 
you,  on  account  of  my  kindness, 
than  to  my  children,  if  I  should 
have  any :  nor  has  thut  mattcr 
deceived  rne.  For,  to  say  no- 
thing  of  other  great  and  noble 
actions  of  yours,  returning  very 
lately  from  Numuntia,  you  did 
honour  both  to  me  and  my  king- 
dorn  by  your  glorious  conduct : 
of   friends   you   have    made   the 


riter  cum  filiis  hzeredem  in 
stituit.      Sed  ipse,    paucos 
post    annos,     morbo    atque 
setate   confectus,    ciim    sibi 
fiuem  vitae    adesse    intelle- 


et  Hiempsale  filiis,  dicitur 
hujuscemodi  verba  cum 
Jujnirtha  habuisse. 


X.  '  Parvum  ego,  Ju- 
gurtha,  te,  amisso  patre, 
sine  spe,  sine  opibus,  in 
meum  regnum  accepi ; 
existumans  non  minus  me 
tibi,  quam  liberis,  si  ge- 
nuissem,  ob  beneficia  ca- 
rum  fore:  neque  ea  res 
falsum  habuit.  Nam,  ut 
alia  magna  et  egregia  tua 
omittam,  novissume  redi- 
ens  Numantia,  meque  reg- 
numque  meum  gloria.  ho- 
noravisti:  tua  virtute  no- 
bis  Komanos  ex  amicis  ami- 
cissumos    fecisti:     in    His- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

X.  1.  Neqiie  ea  res  Jalsum  habuit]  Falsum  hfibcre,  ivfcstum  habere, 
frustra  haberc,  &c.  are  circumstunces,  or  phrascs,  of  the  same  import 
■jsfallcre,  injestare,  frustrare,   &.C. 
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pania  nomen  familiae  re- 
novatum :  postremo,  quod 
difhcillumum  inter  morta- 
lis,  gloria  invidiam  vicisti. 
Nunc,  quoniam  mihi  na- 
tura  vitee  finem  facit,  per 
lianc  dextram,  per  regni 
fidem  moneo  obtestorque, 
uti'  hos,  qui  tibi  genere 
propinqui,  beneficio  meo 
fratres  sunt,  caros  habeas: 
neumalis  alienos  adjunge- 
re,  quam  sanguine  con- 
junctos  retinere.  Non  ex- 
ercitus,  neque  thesauri 
prsesidia  regni  sunt,  ve- 
rum  amici,  quos  neque 
armis  cogere,  neque  auro 
parare  queas:  othcio  et 
fide  pariuntur.  Quis  au- 
tem  amicior,  quam  frater 
fratri?  aut  quem  alienum 
fidum  iuvenies,  si  tuis  hos- 
tis  fueris?  Equidem  ego 
vobis  regnum  trado  fir- 
mum,  si  boni  eritis;  sin 
mali,  imbecillum.  Nam 
concordia  parvae  res  cres- 
cunt,  discordia,  maxumae 
dilabuntur.      Caeterum   an- 


Romans  the  greatest  of  friends  to 
us  by  yotir  excellent  beJiaviour: 
in  Spain  the  name  of  our  family 
is  revived:  finally,  ivhich  is 
the  most  difficull  thing  in  the 
world,  you  overcome  envy  by 
your  glory.  Noiv,  since  nature 
is  putting  a  period  to  my  life,  1 
intreat  and  conjure  you,  by  this 
right  hand,  and  by  tJie  honour 
of  a  king,  that  you  dearly  lovc 
these  my  sons,  wJvo  are  your 
relations  by  birtJi,  and  brothers 
by  my  generosity:  and  that  you 
do  not  rather  choose  to  make  stran- 
gers  your  friends,  tJtan  keep  fhose 
already  united  to  you  by  blood. 
Neither  armies  nor  treasures  are 
the  security  of  a  kingdom,  but 
friends,  whom  you  can  neitlter 
force  by  arms,  nor  purchase  icitk 
gold;  they  are  procured  by  acts 
of  kindness  and  Jidelity.  And 
ivJio  sJioidd  be  more  friendly, 
tJian  brotJier  to  brotlier?  or 
ivJiat  stranger  will  you  Jind 
faitJiful,  if  you  be  an  enemy  to 
your  oivn  relations?  /  deliver 
up  to  you  a  kingdom,  strong  in- 
deed,  if  you  will  be  good;    but 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Nomenfamilice  renovatum~\  Nomen  quod  comparaverat  sibi  Masinissa. 

3.  Per  regni  fideiii]  Literally  is,  by  the  /tonour  of  royalty,  i.  e.  by  the 
lionour  which  a  king  ought  to  have.  Cortius  comments  on  it  thus  per 
ftdem,  quam  in  regnutn  acceptus  debes. 

4.  Concordid  parvcc  res  crcscunt,  &c.  ]  The  conduct  of  Scilurus  is  an. 
excellent  commentary  upon  this.  He  had  24  sons,  or  as  some  say,  80, 
and,  on  his  death  bed,  in  their  presence,  called  for  a  sheaf  of  arrows  of 
the  same  number,  and  desired  each  of  them  to  try  to  break  them ;  which, 
when  none  of  them  could  do,  he  took  them  one  by  one,  and  broke  them 
all  to  pieces  before  them;  designing  thereby  to  teach  them,  thatunanimity 
would  be  their  strength  and  security ;  and  that  by  division  they  would  be 
weakencd,  and  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  enemies. 
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ne  aliter  quid  eveniat,  pro 
videre  deeet.  Nam  in  om 
ni  certamine,  qui  opulenti- 
or  est,  etiam  si  accipit  inju- 
riam,  quia  plus  potest,  fa- 
cere  videtur.  Vos  autem, 
Adlierbal  et  Hiempsal,  co- 


te  hos,    te,   Jugurtha,    qui     weak,    if  you    shall    be    wicked. 
setate  et  sapientia  prior  es,     For  small' states  grow  great  by 

wianimity,  the  greatest  dwindle 
to  nothing  by  contention.  But 
before  them,  Jugurtha,  it  becomes 
you,  who  are  superior  in  age  and 
prudence,  to  take  care  lest  any 
thing  happen  otherwise  than  I 
have  recommended.  For  in  all 
lite,  observate  talem  hunc  contests,  he  icho  is  the  more  potent 
virum,  imitamini  virtutem,  party,  though  he  receive  the 
et  enitimini,  ne  ego  meliores  wrong,  yet  seems  to  do  it,  because 
liberos  sumsisse  videar,  he  is  the  more  poiverful.  And 
quam  genuisse.'  you,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  love 

and  regard  such  a  man  as  this, 
imitate  his  virtue,  and  labour  earnestly,  that  I  may  not  seem  to 
have  adopted  better  children  than  I  have  begottcn.' 

XI.  Ad  ea,  Jugurtha,  XI.  To  this,  Jugurfha,  thd 
tametsi  Regem  ficta  locu-  he  was  sensibh  the  King  spoke 
tum    intellegebat,    et    ipse     insincerely,    ancl  he   himself  in- 

tended  far  otherivise  in  his  mi?id; 
replied  however  in  a  complaisant 
manner  suitable  to  the  ncmxin?).  _ 
Within  a  few  days  Micipsa  dies. 
After  they  had  magnificently 
regio,  justa  magnifice  fe-  performed  the  funeral  solemnity, 
cerant,     reguli     in     unum     in  a  way  proper  for  a  hing,  the 

petty  princes  nict  together,  in  or- 
der  to  confer  among  themselves 
about  the  settlement  of  all  their 
affairs.  But  Hiempsal,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  them,  by  na- 
ture  high-spirited,  and  despising 
even  before  this  time  Jugtirtlms 
mean  extraction,  [because  by  the 
moihers  side  he  was  his  inferi- 
or,~]  seated  himself  close  by  Ad- 
herbal  on  the  right  hand ;  that 
Jugurtha  might  not  be  the  mid- 
dlemost  of  the  three,  which  is 
recko?ied  the  place  of  honour 
amongst  the  Numidia?is.     Yet  af- 


longe  aliter  animo  agita- 
bat ;  tamen  pro  tempore 
benigne  respondit.  /  Mi- 
cipsa  paucis  diebus  mori- 
tur.      Postquam  illi,   more 


convenere,  uti  inter  se  de 
cunctis  negotiis  discepta- 
rent.  Sed  Hiempsal,  qui 
minimus  ex  illis,  natura 
ferox,  etiam  antea  igno- 
bilitatem  Jugurtha?  [quia 
materno  genere  impar  e- 
rat]  despiciens,  dextra 
Adherbalem  adsedit ;  ne 
medius  ex  tribus,  quod  a- 
pud  Numidas  honori  du- 
citur,  Jugurtha  foret.  De- 
in  tamen,  uti  aetati  cor.ce- 
deret,  fatigatus  a  fratre, 
vix  in  partem  alteram  trans- 
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ductus  est.  Ibi  cum  mul- 
ta  de  administrando  impe- 
rio  dissererent,  Jugurtha, 
inter  alias  res,  jacit :  opor- 

TERE  QUINQUENNII  CON- 
SULTA  OMNIA  ET  DECRETA 
RESCINDI.  NA.M,  PER  EA 
TEMPORA,  CONFECTUM  AN- 
NIS,  MlCIPSAM  PARUM  A- 
NIMO    VALUISSE.       Tum    I- 

dem  Hiempsal,  placere 
sibi,    respondit:    nam   ip- 

SUM  ILLUM,  TRIBUS  HIS 
PROXUMIS  (ANNIs),  ADOP- 
TATIONE  IN  REGNUM  PER- 

venisse.  Quod  verljum 
in  pectus  Jugurthaj  altius, 
quam  quisquaui  ratus,  de- 
scendit.  Itaque,  ex  eo 
tempore,  rra  et  metu  anx- 
ius,  moliri,  parare,  atque 
ea  modo  animo  habere, 
quibus  Hiempsal  per  do- 
lum  caperetur.  Quse  ubi 
tardiiis  procedunt,  neque 
Jenitur  animus  ferox,  sta- 
tuit  quovis  modo  inceptum 
perficere. 

to  execule  his  designs  by  any 
XII.  Primo  conventu, 
quein  ab  regulis  factum 
supra  memoravi,  propter 
dissensionem  placuerat,  di- 
vidi  thesauros,  fmisque  im- 
perii  singulis  constitui.  I- 
taque  tempus  ad  utramque 
rem  decernitur,  sed  matu- 
riiis  ad  pecuniam  distribu- 
endam.  lleguli  interea  in 
loca  propinqua  thesauris  a- 
lius    alio   concessere :    Sed 


terwards,  being  importuned  by  his 
brother  to  give  place  to  age,  he 
was  removed  toith  some  difficulty 
to  the  other  side.  W/ien  in  that 
place  they  had  discoursed  qf  many 
things  conceming  the  administra- 
tion  of  tlie  government,  Jugurthay 
amongst  other  things,  proposes: 
Tliat  all  the  statutes  and  decrees 
of  the  five  years  foregoing  must 
needs  be  repealed,  for  that  Micip- 
sa,  duriug  that  time,  being  spent 
with  age,  was  not  sound  in  his 
judgment.  Upon  that  Hiempsal 
replied,  that  the  same  proposal 
pleased  him:  for  that  he  himself, 
within  the  three  last  (years),  had 
come  to  the  kingdom  by  adoption. 

Which  saying  sunk  deeper  iuto  the 
mind  of  Jugurtha,  than  any  one 
imagined.  Wherefore,  from  that 
time,  racked  with  resentment  and 
fear,  he  plotted,  contrived,  and 
the  only  thing  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  was  the  ways,  whereby 
Hiempsal  might  be  trepanned  by 
stratagem.  Which  as  they  pro- 
ceeded  but  slotcly,  and  his  enraged 
soul  was  not  pacijied,  he  resolves 
method. 

XII.  In  the  jirst  meeting, 
ivhich  I  said  above  was  held 
by  the  princes,  it  had  been  re- 
solved,  on  account  of  their  differ- 
ences,  thut  the  treasure  shotdd 
be  divided,  and  limits  of  domi- 
nion  assigned  to  each  of  thetn. 
Accordingly  a  time  is  appointed 
for  both  purposes,  but  jirst  for 
dividing  the  money.  The  princes 
in  the  mean  time  retired,  each 
to  a  different  abode,    into  places 
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Hiempsal  in  oppido  Thir- 
mida,  forte  ejus  domo  ute- 
batur,  qui  proxumus  lictor 
Jugurtliee,  carus  acceptus- 
que  semper  fuerat.  quem 
iile  casu  ministrum  obla- 
tum  promissis  onerat,  uti 
tamquam  suam  visens  do- 
inum  eat,  portarum  clavis 
adulterinas  paret:  nam  ve- 
ra?  ad  Hiempsalem  refere- 
bantur.  cseterum,  ubi  res 
postularet,  se  ipsum  cum 
magna  manu  venturum. 
Numida  mandata  brevi 
confecit:  atque,  ut  doctus 
erat,  noctu  Jugurthse  mili- 
tes  introducit.  Qui,  post- 
quam  in  sedis  irrupere,  di- 
versi  regem  quserere:  dor- 
mientis  alios,  alios  oecur- 
santis  interficere ;  scrutari 
loca  abdita;  elausAi  effrin- 
gere;  strepitu  et  tumuitu 
omnia  misere:  cum  Hi- 
empsal  interim  reperitur, 
occultans  sese  tugurio  mu- 
lieris    ancillae,     quo    initio 


near  the  treasary,  But  Hiemp- 
sal  taking  up  his  residenee  in 
the  town  qf  Thirmida,  by  chance 
lodged  in  the  house  of  one,  who 
had  heen  prime  scrjeant  to  Jugur- 
tha,  and  always  beloved  by  him 
and  in  great  favour,  which  in- 
strument  of  his  design,  presented 
by  fortune,  he  loads  tvith  promi- 
ses,  to  go  under  pretence  of  visit- 
ing  his  house,  and  procnre  false 
heys  to  the  gates:  for  the  true 
ones  icere  delivered  vp  to  Hiemp- 
sal.  and  further  told  him, 
that,  when  the  affair  was  ripey 
he  himself  would  come  with  a 
considerable  force.  The  Numi- 
dian  qidckly  executed  his  orders: 
and,  as  he  had  been  instructed, 
lets  in  Jvgurthds  soldiers  by 
night.  Who,  after  they  brohe 
into  the  house,  ran  some  one  %vay, 
some  another,  in  quest  of  ihe  hing  : 
some  they  hilled  asleep,  and  others 
as  they  came  in  their  way  ;  search- 
ed  the  private  apartments ;  broke 
open  the  places  that  were  shut, 
and  Jilled  every  part  tvith  noise 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XII.  1.  Proxwnus  Hctor  Jugvrthce]  Tlie  lictors  were  serjeants  or 
ufficers,  who  attended  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome.  The  Consuls  had 
twelvc,  the  Praetors  and  Proconsuls  six.  The  chief,  prime,  or  principal 
one  among  them,  did,  on  public  occasions,  walk  in  the  procession  last, 
or  next  to  the  magistrate,  and  was  upon  that  account  called  proxumus 
tictor.  But  whether  lictors  were  anciently  uscd  in  Numidia,  or  Jugur- 
tha  had  introduced  this  fashion  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  after  his 
return  from  Numantia;  or  whether  our  author  only  accommodates  the 
Latin  word  to  some  principal  servant  of  Jugurtha,  though  in  most  re- 
spects  very  different  from  a  Roman  lictor,  cannot  be  easily  determined  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  Roman  writers,  when  speaking  of  other  nations, 
often  apply  their  own  terms  to  things  that  do  no  more  than  faintly 
resemble  the  things  signified  by  these  terms  amongst  the  Romans. 

2.  Mulieris  ancillce]  The  ancients  used  aiiciltus  and  ancilla  just  as 
b.ter  writers  do  fumulus  and  famula ;  and  mulier  ancilla  is  the  same  as 
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pavidus  et  ignarus  loci  per- 
fugerat.     Numidae  caput  e- 
jus,  uti  jussi  erant,  ad  Ju- 
gurtham  referunt.  -J-ar^ 
had  fted  for  sktltcrfbeing  in 
the  plaoe.     The  Numidians, 
kis  head  to  Jugurtka. 

XI  ir.  Caeterum  fama 
tanti  facinoris  per  omnem 
Africam  brevi  divulgatur: 
Adherbalem,  omnisque 

qui  sub  imperio  Micipsas 
fuerant,  metus  invadit.  in 
duas  partes  discedunt :  plu- 
res  Adherbalem  sequun- 
tur,  sed  ilium  alterum  bel- 
io  meliores.  Jgitur  Ju- 
gurtha  quam  maxumas 
potest  copias  armat ;  urbis 
partim  vi,  alias  voluntate, 
imperio  suo  adjungit;  om- 
ni  Numidiae  imperare 
parat.  Adherbal  tamen 
etsi  Romam  legatos  mise- 
rat,  qui  senatum  docerent 
de  caede  fratris,  et  fortunis 
Suis ;  tamen,  fretus  multi- 
tudine  militum,  parabat 
armis  contendere.  Sed 
ubi  res  ad  certamen  venit, 
victus,  ex  praelio  profugit 
in  provinciam,  ac  deinde 
Romam   contendit.      Tum 


and  confusion :  wkilst,  in  the 
mean  lime,  Hiempsal  is  found 
hiding  himself  in  the  hut  of  a 
servant-maid,  whither  at  first  he 
a  fright,  and  not  acquainted  wilh 
as  tkey  kad  been  ordered,   carry 

XIII.  But  tke  fame  of  so 
great  a  villainy  soon  spread 
over  all  AJrica;  consternatio .1 
seizes  Adherbal,  and  all  who 
had  been  under  the  government 
of  Miscipsa.  they  sptit  into  two 
parties :  the  greater  number  side 
with  Adkerbal,  but  the  better 
skilled  in  war  with  tke  other. 
VVherefore  Jugurtha  arms  as  ma- 
ny  forces  as  he  can  ;  annexes  se- 
veral  cities  to  his  dominious,  some 
bu  force,  others  by  their  own 
choice  :  and  aims  at  being  mas- 
ter  of  all  Numidia.  Adherbal, 
thougk  he  had  dispatcked  am- 
bassadors  lo  Rome,  to  inform  the 
senate  of  tke  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther,  and  of  his  own  condi- 
tion  ;  yet,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber  of  his  soldiers,  resolved  to 
dispute  it  by  arms.  But  wherz 
the  matter  came  lo  an  engage- 
ment,  being  routed,  he  made  his 
escape  out  of  the  batlle  to  the  Ro- 
man    province,      and    afterwurd 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

mulier  ancilla7is  or  famulans.  Expressions  of  the  like  nature  we  liave, 
Cat.  eap.  xxxi.  Patricius  homo.  Cap.  xxxviii.  Homines  adolescentcs. 
Cor.  Nep.  Ventus  aquito.  Ter.  Mulier  meretrix.  Cic.  Uomo  gladiator. 
Mart.  Fama  anus. 

XIII.  1.  Partim  vi,  alias  voluntate]  Latini  eleganter  etiam  diversa, 
quas  vocant,  subjecta  eodem  casu  efterunt.  Vi  nempe  sua :  voluntute 
eorum,  quos  oppugnatum  venerat. 

2.  In  provinciam]  All  Ihat  part  of  Africa  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Carthaginians,  being  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  went 
under  the  name  of  Provincia,  and  was  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from 
Rome.     See  cap,  xix. 
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Jugurtha,  patratis  consiliis, 
in  otio  facinus  suum  cum 
animo  reputans,  timere 
populum  Romanum  ;  ne- 
que  advorsus  iram  ejus  us- 
quam,  nisi  in  avaritia  no- 
bilitaiis  et  pecunia  sua, 
spem  habere.  Itaque,  pau- 
cis  diebus,  cum  auro  et  ar 


wenl  to  Rome.  Then  Jugurlha, 
afler  having  executed  his  design, 
rrflecling  at  cool  hours  in  his  own 
mind  upon  his  horrid  crime, 
dreaded  the  Roman  ptople :  nor 
had  he  any  hopes  of  security  a- 
gainst  their  resentment,  but  in 
the  avarice  of  the  nobility  and  his 
money.  fVherefore,  within  a 
gento  multo  Romam  mit-  few  days  he  dispatches  amba9sa- 
tit,   quis  praecepit,  uti  pri-     dors  to  Rome,   with  greut  slore 

of  gold  and  silver,  whom  he  or- 
dered  in  the  fii  st  place  tu  glut  his 
old  friends  with  presents ;  and 
then  procure  new  ones  ;  in  short, 
whatever  they  could  effect  by  bi  ibe- 
ry,  not  to  stick  at.  Bul  after  the 
ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome, 
and,  according  to  the  king's  in- 
structions,  had  distributed  large 
presents  to  their  entertainers  and 
others,  whose  influence  was  grtut 
at  that  lime  ;  szich  mighty  change 
ensued,  that  Juguriha,  from  un- 
der  the  greatest  odium,  came  to 
the  good  graces  and  favour  of  the 
nobilily,  of  whom  some  tempted 
by  hopes,  others  by  actual  bribes, 
laboured  strenuously,  by  using 
their  interest  with  every  single 
member  of  the  senale,  that  no- 
thing  severe  should  be  determined 
aguinst  him.  IVherefore,  as  soon 
as  the  ambassadors  thought  all  was 
made  sufe,  on  a  day  appointed,  an 
oudience  in  the  senate  icas  granted  to  both  parties.  On  this  oc- 
casion  Adherbal,  we  are  informed,  spoke  to  the  following  tfftct. 
XIV.  '  Patres  conscrip-  XIV.  '  Conscript  Fathers : 
ti :  Micipsa  pater  meus  My  falher  Micipsa  at  his  death 
moriens  praecepit,  uti  reg-  charged  me  lo  reckon  the  king- 
tuim  Numidia?  tantuin-  dom  oj  Numidia  mine  in  point 
rr.odd  procuratione  existu-     of  administrution  only  ;   but  the 


lrmrti  veteres  amicos  mu- 
neribus  expleant;  deinde 
i;OVos  adquirant :  postre- 
mo,  quaacumque  possintlar- 
giundo  parare,  ne  cuncten- 
tur.  Sed  ubi  Romam  lega- 
ti  venere,  et,  ex  praecepto 
Regis,  hospitibus  aliisque, 
quorum  ea  tempestate  auc- 
toritas  pollebat,  magna  mi- 
sere  ;  tanta  commutatio  in- 
cessit,  uti  ex  maxuma  in- 
vidia  in  gratiam  et  favorem 
iiobititatis  Jugurtha  veniret. 
quorum  pars  spe,  alii  prae- 
mio  inducti,  singulos  ex  se- 
natu  ambiundo,  nitebantur, 
ne  graviiis  in  eum  consule- 
retur.  Jgitur,  legati  ubi 
^atis  confidunt,  die  constitu- 
tc,  senatus  utrisque  datur. 
Tum  Adherbalem  hoc  mo- 
do  locutum  accepimus. 
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marem  meum ;  cseterum 
jus  et  imperium  penes  vos 
esse;  simul  eniterer,  domi 
militiseque,  quam  maxumo 
usui  esse  populo  Komano. 
vos  milii  cognatorum,  vos 
ia  adfinium  locum  duce- 
rem:  si  ea  fecissem,  in  ves- 
tra  amicitia,  exercitum, 
divitias,  munimenta  regni, 
habere.  Quae  cum  [prse- 
cepta  parentis  rnei]  agi- 
tarem ;  Jugurtha,  liomo 
omnium,  quos  terra  susti- 
net,  sceleratissumus,  con- 
temto  imperio  vestro, 
Maeinisaffi  me  nepotem,  et 
jam  ab  stirpe  socium  et 
arnicum  populo  Romano, 
regno  fortunisque  omnibus 
expulit.  Atque  ego,  Pa- 
trea  conscripti,  quoniam 
eo  miseriarutn  venturus  e- 
ram,  vellem,  potiiis  ob 
mea,  quam  ob  majorum 
beneficia  posse  auxilium 
petere:  ac  maxume,  debe- 
ri  milii  a  populo  Romano, 
quibus  non  egerem;  se- 
cundum  ea,  si  desideranda 
erant,  uti  debitis  uterer. 
Sed  quoniam  parum  tuta 
per  se  ipsa  probitas,  ne- 
que  mihi  in  manu  fuit, 
Jugurtha  qualis  foret;  ad 
vos  confugi,  Patres  con- 
scripti,  quibus,  quod  mi- 
serrumum,  cogor  prius  o- 
neri,  quam  usui  esse.     Cae- 


right  and  sovereignty  to  be  hi 
you:  aud  icithal  to  endeavour, 
both  in  peace  and.  war,  to  be  as 
serviceable  as  possible  io  the  peo- 
ple  of  Bome.  to  regard  you  as 
my  relations  and  kinsmen:  tell- 
ing  me,  if  I  did  this,  I  slioul/l 
have  forces,  and  riches,  the 
buhoarhs  of  a  hingdom,  in  your 
friendsliip.  Which  [  instructiom 
of  my  father~\  whilst  I  toas  a- 
bout  to  pxit  in  execution;  Jugur- 
tha,  the  vilest  miscreant  o>i 
earth,  iu  contempt  of  your  high 
authority,  thrust  me,  the  grand- 
son  of  3Iasinissa,  and  by  birtk 
too  an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Ro- 
man  people,  out  of  my  kingdom 
and  cdl  my  possessions.  And  1 
wish,  venerable  Fathers,  since 
1  icas  to  be  reduced  to  this  pitch 
of  misery,  I  could  have  irnplored 
your  assistance  for  my  own  per- 
sonal  services,  rather  than  for 
those  of  my  progenitors ;  and  a- 
bove  all,  tlutt  debts  of  kind- 
ness  hcul  been  due  to  me  from  the 
Roman  people,  which  I  might 
Iiave  Iiad  no  occasion  for:  but 
next  to  this,  if  tliey  xoere  to  be 
needed,  that  I  might  have  used 
them  as  favours  due  to  me.  But 
since  integrity  by  itself  is  not  se- 
cure,  and,  how  Jvgurtha  mighf 
behave,  ivas  not  at  my  command; 
I  kave  fied  for  protection,  ;«// 
Lords,  to  you,  to  whom,  whick 
is  most  afflicting  to  me,  /  am 
obliged  to  be  a  burden,  before  I 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XIV.  1.  Neque  mihi  in  manu  fuil]  In  potestate  non  fuit,  h.  e.  per  me 
non  stetit,  qualis  Jugurtha  esset;  non  potui  illum  ad  observationem  justi 
et  ffiqui  vi  adigere. 
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progemem  vos,  Patres 
ronscripti,  nolite  pati  frns- 
tva  a  vobis  auxilium  pete- 
re.  Si  ad  impetrandum 
niliil  caussse  haberem,  prse- 
ter    miserandam  fortunam ; 


teri  reges,  aut  bello  victi,  have  been  of  any  service.  Othcr 
in  amicitiam  a  vobis  recep-  hings  have  been  received  by 
ti,  aut  in  suis  dubiis  re-  you  into  friendship,  either  after 
bus  societatem  vestram  ad-  they  were  conqnered  in  ivar, 
petiverunt.  familia  nostra  or  in  their  distressed  circumstan- 
cnm  populo  Romano  bello  ces  have  solicited  for  an  alliance 
Carthaginiensi  amicitiam  with  you.  our  family  contracted 
instituit:  quo  tempore  ma-  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  peo- 
gis  fides  ejus,  quam  fortu-  ple  in  the  Carthaginian  war: 
na,  petenda  erat.     Quorum     at  which   time   their  fidelity    to 

their  friends  was  more  to  be  re- 
garded,  than  their  fortune. 
Suffer  not,  illustrious  Fathers,  a 
descendant  of  that  family  to  im- 
plore  assistance  of  you  in  vain. 
Jf  I  had  no  pretension  for  procur- 
quod  paullo  ante  Rex,  ge-  ing  it,  besides  my  wretched  con- 
neve,  fama,  atque  copiis  dition;  that  I,  lately  a  prince 
potens,  nunc  deformatus  considerable  for  extraction,  fame, 
;erumnis,  inops,  alienas  and.  forces,  am  now  disjigured 
opes  exspecto:  tamen  erat  with  affliction,  in  want  of  eve- 
majestatis  Romani  po-  ry  thing,  and  loohing  out  for 
puli,  prohibere  injuriam,  lielp  from  others:  yet  it  would 
heque  cujusquam  regnum  become  the  majesty  of  the  JRoman 
per  scelus  cresceret.  Ve-  people,  not  to  suffhr  outrages, 
riim  ego  his  finibus  ejectus  nor  any  prince  to  grow  great  by 
sum,  quos  majoribus  meis  villainous  practices.  JBut  I  have 
populus  Romanus  dedit:  been  forccd  out  of  that  country, 
unde  pater  et  avus  una  vo-  which  the  Roman  people  bestoiv- 
biscum  expulere  Syphacem  ed  vpon  my  ancestors ;  from 
et  Cartbaginienses.  Ves-  whence  my  father  and  grandfa- 
tra  beneficia  erepta  sunt,  ther,  in  conjunction  tvith  you, 
Patres  conscripti :  vos  in  drove  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
mea  injuria  despecti  estis.     ginians.         Your     favours     are 

wrested  from  me,  worlhy  Fa- 
thcrs:  and  in  the  wrong  done 
me  you  are  affronted.  Alas, 
wretch    that   I  am !     My    dear 


Eheu  me  miserum !    Huc 
cine,     Micipsa    patcr,     be- 
neficia   evasere,    uti    quem 
tu  parem  cum  liberis,  reg 


nique     participem     fecisti,    father  Micipsa,  is  youv  kindness 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Erat  mnjestalu']   Intellige  officium,  opus. 

3.  Negue  cvjxisquam  regnum]  Neque  is  put  for  et  ne,  and  the  sentence 
must  be  thus  resolved  :  Maftstatis  erat,  prohibere  injuria?n,  et  prohibere, 
ne  cvjiaquam  rcgnum  per  scelus  cresceret. 
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is  potissumiim  stirpis  tuce 
exstinctor  sit?  Numquam- 
ne  ergo  familia  nostra  qui- 
eta  erit?  semperne  in  san- 
guine,  ferro,  fuga  versa- 
bimur?  Dum  Carthagi- 
nienses  incolumes  fuere, 
jure  omnia  saiva  patieba- 
mur:  hostes  ab  latere,  vos 
amici  procul,  spes  omnis 
in  armis  erat.  Postquam 
illa  pestis  ejecta,  lseti  pa- 
cem  agitabamus,  quippe 
quis  hostis  nullus,  nisi  for- 
te  quem  jussissetis.  Ecce 
autem,  ex  improviso,  Jugur- 
tha,  intoleranda  audacia, 
scelers,  atque  superbia,  sese 
ecferens,  fratre  meo,  at- 
que  eodem  propinquo  suo, 
interfecto,  primum  regnum 
ejus  sceleris  sui  praedam  fe- 
cit:  post,  ubi  me  isdem 
dolis  nequit  capere,  nihil 
minus,  quam  vim,  aut 
bellum  exspectantem,  in 
imperio  vestro,  sicuti  vide- 
tis,  extorrem  patria,  domo, 
inopem,  et  coopertum  mi- 
seriis  effecit,  ut  ubivis  tu- 
tius,  quam  in  meo  regno 
essem.  Ego  sic  existuma- 
bam,  Patres  conscripti,  ut 
praedicantem  audiveram 
patrem  meum,  qui  vestram 
amicitiam  colerent,  eos 
multum  laborem  suscipere; 
caeterum  ex  omnibus  max- 


come  to  ihis,  that  he,  whom 
you  made  equal  with  your  own 
children,  and  joint-heir  of  your 
kingdom,  should  be,  above  all 
others,  the  dcstroyer  of  your  is- 
sue  ?  Shall  our  family  then  ne- 
ver  be  at  restf  shall  we  be  al- 
ways  in  blood,  war,  or  banish- 
ment  ?  Whilst  the  Carthaginians 
were  in  power,  of  course  we  stif- 
fered  all  hardships ;  our  enemies 
were  our  next  neighbours,  you 
our  friends  far  off,  all  our  hopes 
were  in  our  arms.  After  ihat 
plague  tvas  turned  out,  tve  passed 
our  days  in  peace  ivith  plea- 
sure ;  as  having  no  enemy,  un- 
less  perhaps  such  as  you  had  ap- 
pointed  us.  But  behold  unex- 
pectedly,  Jugurtha  erecting  his 
plumes  with  inlolerable  impu- 
dence,  wickedness,  and  pride, 
having  murdered  my  brother, 
and  he  his  kmsman  too,  made 
his  kingdom  iu  thefirst  place  the 
prize  of  his  villainy  ;  and  after- 
xvard,  when  by  such  ivicked 
contrivance  he  could  not  trepan 
me,  ivhilst  I  looked  for  nothing 
at  all  of  violence  or  ivar,  he 
expelled  me,  m  the  face  of  your 
mighty  power,  as  you  see,  from 
my  country,  from  my  home,  in 
tvant  of  every  thing,  and  un- 
der  the  heaviest  load  of  misery, 
that  now  I  am  safer  any  ivhere, 
than  in  my  own  kivgdom.  I 
did  imagine,   noble  Fatliers,    as 


EXPLANATOUY  NOTES. 

4.  Peslis  ejecta"\  By  pestis  we  are  to  undcrstand  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  by  ejccta,  their  being  subdued,  and  turned  out  of  their  possessions  in 
Africa  by  the  Romans. 

5.  Nihil  minus  au-dm  vim,  «Jfc]*  Modus  dicendi,  quo  notatur  vim  3C 
bellum  plane  non  timuisse. 
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ume  tutos  esse.  Quod  in 
familia  nostra  fuit,  prsesti- 
tit,  uti  in  omnibus  bellis 
vobis  adessent.  nos  uti  per 
otium  tuti  simus,  in  manu 
vestra  est,  Patres  conscrip- 
ti.  Pater  nos  duos  fratres 
reliquit :  tertium,  Jugur- 
tliam,  beneficiis  suis,  ratus 
nobis  conjunctum  fore.  al- 
ter  eorum  necatus,  alterius 
ipse  ego  manus  impias  vix 
effugi.  Quid  agam?  quo 
potissuraum  infelix  acce- 
dam?  generis  prsesidia  om- 
nia  exstincta  sunt:  pa- 
ter,  uti  nece6se  erat,  natu- 
rse  concessit;  fratri,  quem 
ininurne  decuit,  propin- 
quus,  per  scelus  vitam  eri- 
puit;  adfines,  amicos,  pro- 
pinquos  ca±teros,  alium  alia 
clades  oppressit:  capti  ab 
Jugurtha,  pars  in  crucem 
acti,  pars  bestiis  objecti; 
pauci,  quibus  relicta  ani- 
ma,  clausi  in  tenebris,  cum 
moerore  et  luctu,  morte 
graviorem  vitam  exigunt. 
Si  omnia,  qua?  aut  amisi, 
aut  ex  necessariis  advorsa 
facta  sunt,  incolumia  ma- 
nerent,  tamen,  si  quid  ex 
improviso  aecidissetj  vos 
implorarem,  Patres  con- 
Bcripti;  quibus,  pro  mag- 
nitudine  imperii,  jus  et 
injurias  omnis  curse  esse 
decet.      Nunc    vero    exsul 


/  had  heard  my  father  say,  that 
they,  who  tvould  cultivate 
friendship  with  you,  undertook 
a  mighty  task ;  but  were  of  all 
mankind  the  most  secure.  What 
was  in  tlie  power  of  our  family 
to  do,  it  did ;  it  assisted  you  in 
all  your  wars.  it  is  in  your 
power,  my  Lords,  that  ice  be 
secure  in  times  of  peace.  Myfa- 
ther  left  behind  him  us  two  bro- 
thers  ;  thinking  Jugurtha,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  kindness,  ivould  be 
united  to  us  as  a  third.  one  of 
these  three  is  already  murdered, 
and  I  with  much  ado  escaped 
the  wickcd  hands  of  the  other. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  to  tchat  place 
rather  than  another  shall  I,  un- 
happy  man,  go  ?  all  the  props  of 
our  family  are  cut  off:  my  fa- 
ther,  as  necessity  reqitired,  yielded 
to  the  order  of  nature ;  a 
kinsman,  whom  it  least  of  all 
became,  in  a  wiclted  manner 
took  away  my  brothers  life ;  va- 
rious  disasters  have  ruined  my 
other  relations,  friends,  and 
kinsmen ;  being  taken  prisoners 
by  Jugurtha,  part  of  them  have 
been  ciucified,  part  exposed  to 
vvild  beasts ;  a  few,  to  ichom 
life  ivas  left,  shut  up  in  dun- 
geons,  lead  a  life  in  sorrow 
and  mourning,  worse  than  death. 
Jf  all  remained  entire  in  my 
possession,  which  either  I  have 
lost,  or  of  friends  are  becon/e 
foes,  yet,  if  any  thing  disastrous 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

(7.    Pars  in  crucem  ncti]  See  cap.  lxxxix.  n.  5. 

7.  Ex  necessariis  advorsa  facla]  Sallust  uses  advorsa  in  tbe  neuter  gen- 
der,  because  it  makes  the  sense  more  extensive,  and  cqually  applicable  to 
persons  and  things. 
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patria,  domo,  8olus,  et  om- 
jiium     honestarum     rerum 
egens,    qu6    accedam,    aut 
quos    adpellem?    nationes- 
ne,    an   reges,    qui   omnes 
familiae  nostrae  ob  vestram 
amicitiam  infesti  sunt?    an 
quoquam    adire    licet,    ubi 
non  majorum  meorum  hos- 
tilia    monumenta    plurima? 
kut  quisquam   nostri   mise- 
reri   potest,    qui  aliquando 
vobis    hostis  fuit?    Postre- 
md,  Masinissa  nos  ita  insti- 
tuit,  Patres  Conscripti,   ne 
quem   coleremus,    nisi   po- 
pulum    Itomanum,    ne   so- 
cietates,    ne    foedera    nova 
acciperemus:   abunde  mag- 
na  prsesidia   nobis    in  ves- 
tra    amicitia  fore:    si    huic 
imperio  fortuna  mutaretur, 
una  nobis  occidendum  esse. 
Virtute,    ac  dis  volentibus, 
magni     estis    et    opulenti: 
omnia  secunda  et  obedien- 
tia  sunt;   quo  facilius  soci- 
orum  injurias  curare   licet. 
Tantum    illud    vereor,    ne 
quos    privata   amicitia   Ju- 
gurthae,      parum     cognita, 
transvorsos    agat;    quos    e- 
go  audio  maxuma   ope   ni- 
ti,     ambire,     fatigare     vos 
sinsrulos,    ne   quid    de    ab- 
sente,  incognita  caussa,  sta- 
tuatis:    fingere   me    verba, 
fugam  simulare,   cui   licue- 
rit  in  regno  manere.    Quod 
utinam  illum,    cujus  impio 
facinore    in     has    miserias 
projectus  sum,   eadem  haec 
simulantera  videam :  et  ali- 


happened  unexpectedly,  I  should 
apply  to  you,  mighty  Fathers  • 
whom,  by  reason  of  your  vast 
dommion,  it  becomes  to  take  care 
of  all  matters  of  right  and 
xorong.  But  noiv  banished  as 
I  am  from  my  country,  from 
my  home,  left  alone,  and  in 
%cant  of  every  thing  that  is  de- 
cent,  xchither  can  I  go,  or  to 
whom  can  I  apply?  to  foreign 
nations,  or  princes,  who  are  all 
mortal  encmies  to  our  family 
on  account  of  your  alliance  ?  or 
can  I  go  any  ivhiiher,  tvhere 
there  are  not  a  great  many  mo- 
numents  of  the  hostilities  of  my 
ancestors  against  the  countrv  in 
your  favour?  or  can  any  one 
have  compassion  upon  me,  who 
was  ever  an  enemy  to  you  ?  Fi- 
nally,  noble  Fathers,  Masinissa's 
instruction  to  us  ever  was,  to 
maJte  no  court  to  any,  but  the 
Roman  people,  to  engage  in  no 
new  alliance  or  confederacies : 
ilwt  we  should  Jiave  abundance 
of  protection  i?i  your  friendship  : 
and  if  fortune  shoidd  tu/rn  upon 
this  empire  to  its  ruin,  tve  must 
of  necessity  perish  with  it.  By 
your  own  good  conduct,  and 
the  favour  of  the  gods,  you  are 
great  and  mighty :  ail  things  fol- 
loiv  your  pleasure,  and  are  sub- 
missive  to  your  power ;  by  rea- 
son  wltereof  you  can  more  easily 
redress  the  injuries  of  your  al- 
lies.  Only  this  I  fear,  least  Ju- 
gurtha^s  private  friendship,  little 
seen  into,  lead  some  aside ;  who, 
I  hear,  are  using  their  utmost  en~ 
deavours,    soliciting   and   impor- 
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quando  aut  apud  vos 
aut  apud  deos  immortalis, 
rerum  humanarum  cura  ori- 
atur:  ne  ille,  qui  nunc 
eceleribus  suis  ferox  atque 
prseclarus  est,  omnibus  ma- 
lis  excruciatus,  impietatis, 
in  parentem  nostrum,  fra- 
tris  mei  necis,  mearumque 
miseriarum  gravis  poenas 
reddet.  Jam,  jam,  frater, 
animo  meo  carissume,  quam- 
quam  immaturo,  et  unde 
minume  decuit,  vita  erepta 
est;  tamen  laetandum  ma- 
gis,  quam  dolendum  puto 
casum  tuum,  non  enim  reg- 
num,  sed  fugam,  exsili- 
um,  egestatem,  et  omnis 
has  quse  me  premunt,  te- 
rumnas,  cum  anima  simul 
amisisti.  At  ego,  infelix, 
in  tanta  mala  preecipitatus 
ex  patrio  regno,  rerum  hu- 
manarum  spectaculum  prae- 
beo:  incertus  quid  agam, 
tuasne  injurias  persequar, 
ipse  auxilii  egens;  an  reg- 
no  consulam,  cujus  vitse 
necisque  potestas  ex  opibus 
,alienis  pendet.  Utinam  e- 
mori  fortunis  meis  honestus 
exitus  esset,  neu  vivere 
contemtus  viderer,  si,  de- 
fessus  malis,  injurise  con- 
cessissem.  Nunc  neque  vi- 
vere  lubet,  neque  mori  li- 
cet  sine  dedecore.  Patres 
conscripti,  per  vos,  liberos 
atque  parentes,  per  majes- 
tatem  populi  llomani,  sub- 
venite  misero  mihi;  ite  ob- 
viam   injurise;    nolite   pati, 


timing  each  of  yov,  not  to  pro- 
ceed  to  any  resolution  against 
him.  in  his  absence,  and  tvithout 
afull  hearing  of  his  cause:  they 
sayy  that  Iforge  stories,  and  pre- 
tend  banishment,  when  I  might 
have  continued  in  my  own  king- 
dom.  jBut  heavens  grant  I  could 
see  him,  by  whose  impious  vio- 
lence  I  am  plunged  into  these 
calamities,  dissembling  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  do :  and  that 
at  last  a  concern  for  human  af- 
fairs  may  arise,  either  among 
you,  or  among  the  immortal 
gods :  to  be  sure,  he  who  now 
prides  and  triumphs  in  his  vil- 
lainy,  after  being  torhired  with  cdl 
evils,  shall  then  svffer  heavy 
vengeance  for  his  wicked  ingra- 
tilude  towards  my  father,  the 
murder  of  my  brother,  cntd  my 
own  distresses.  Now,  now,  O 
brother,  most  dear  to  my  soui, 
though  your  life  zvas  snatched 
from  you  in  the  prime  of  your 
days,  and  by  one  ivho  it  least 
cf  all  became,  yet  I  think  your 
fate  is  rather  to  be  rejoiced  in, 
than  lamented.  for  it  was  not 
so  much  a  kingdom,  bvt  rather 
eccp^dsio?!,  banishment,  want,  and 
ull  those  miseries  which  oppress 
me,  that  you  lost  together  xoith 
yovr  life.  But  I,  poor  wretch, 
thrown  headlong  from  my  fa- 
thers  kingdom  inlo  svch  cala- 
mities,  furnish  a  spectacle  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs : 
at  a  loss  what  to  do,  whether  I 
shotdd.  insist  on  the  wrongs  done 
yov,  helpkss  as  I  am;  or  mind 
my    kingdom     only    ivhilst    the 
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rcgnum  Numidiae,  quocl  disposal  of  me  as  to  life  or  death 
vestrum  est,  per  scelus  et  depends  upon  the  power  of  otliers. 
sauguiuem  faniiliae  nostrte  1  wish  death  could  be  an  /umour- 
tabescere."  able  issue  to  my  unfortunate  cir- 

cumstances,  that  by  living  I  may  not  seem  contemptible,  if,  tired 
out  with  misfortunes,  I  should  succumb  to  oppression.  Now  1 
have  no  inclination  to  life,  nor  can  Idie  without  disgrace.  I  beg 
of  you,  mighty  Fathers,  for  the  sake  of  yourselves,  your  chil- 
dren  and  parents,  and  t/ie  mqjesty  of  the  Roman  people,  relieve 
ii.  poor  wieich :  stop  the  career  of  oppression  ;  and  sujfer  not  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  is  your  own,  to  be  ruined  by  vil- 
lainy  and  the  murder  of  our  familyr 

XV.   Postquam    Rex  fi-         XV.  Affer  the  King  made  an 
nem   loquendi  fecit,    legati     end  of  speaking,  t/ie  deputies  of 

Jugurtha,  depending  more  upon 


Jugurtha;,  largitione  magis 
quam  caussa  freti,  paucis 
respondent :  "  Hiempsa- 
lem  ob  ssevitiam  suam  ab 
Numidis  interfectum :  Ad- 
herbalem  ultro  bellum  in- 
ferentem,  postquam  supe- 
ratus  sit,  queri,  quod  inju- 
riam  facere  nequivisset. 
Jugurtham  ab  senatu  pe- 
tere,  ne  alium  putarent, 
ac  Numantise  cognitus  es- 
set,  neu  verba  inimici  ante 
facta  sua  ponerent."  De- 
inde  utrique  curia  egredi- 
untur.  Senatus  statim 
consulitur :  fautores  lega- 
torum,  praeterea  magna 
pars  gratia  depravati,  Ad- 
herbalis  dicta  contemnere, 
Jugurthae  virtutem  extol- 
lere  laudibus ;  gratia,  vo- 
ce,  denique  omnibus  mo- 
dis,  pro  alieno  scelere  et 
flagitio,  sua  quasi  pro  glo- 
ria,  nitebantur.  At  con- 
tra  pauci,  quibus  bonum 
et  sequum  divitiis  carius, 
subveniundum      Adherbali, 


their  bribes  than  their  cause,  re- 
plied  in  a  few  words.-  "  That 
Hiempsal  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Numidians,  because  of  his 
cruelly :  that  Adherbal,  haviug 
raised  a  war  without  provoca- 
tion,  complained,  after  he  was 
bqffied,  because  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  the  xvrong.  That  Ju- 
gurtha  begged  of  the  senate,  they 
would  not  imagine  him  to  be  any 
other  man  than  he  was  known 
to  be  at  Numantia,  nor  prefer  the 
tvords  of  his  enemy  before  his  ac- 
tions."  Upon  this  both  parties 
quit  the  house.  The  senate  im- 
mediately  went  upon  the  affair; 
the  favourers  of  the  Ambassadors, 
and  a  great  party  beside,  biassed 
by  their  influence,  slighted  what 
Adherbal  had  said,  extolled  the 
coiuluct  of  Jugurtha  with  enco- 
miums ;  and  by  their  interest, 
speeches,  and  in  shorl  by  all  me- 
thods,  labourcd  in  defence  of  ano- 
ther  mans  wickedness  and  infa- 
mous  crimes,  as  if  it  had  been 
for  their  own  honour.  But  on  the 
M 
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et  Hiempsalis  mortem  seve- 
re  vindicandam,  censebant. 
Sed  ex  omnibus  maxume 
./Emilius  Scaurus,  homo 
nobilis,  impiger,  factiosus, 
avidus  potentiae,  bonoris, 
divitiarum ;  cseterum  vitia 
sua  callide  occultans.  is, 
postquam  videt  Regis  lar- 
gitionem  famosam  impu- 
dentemque,  veritus,  quod 
in  tali  re  solet,  ne  polluta 
Iicentia  invidiam  aceende- 
ret,  animum  a  consueta  lu- 
bidine  continuit. 

XVT.  Vicit  tamen  in 
senatu  pars  illa,  qui  vero 
pretium  aut  gratiam  ante- 
ferebant.        Decretum     fit, 

UTI  DECEM  LEGATI  REG- 
NUM,  QUOD  MlCIPSA 

OBTINUERAT,  INTER  Ju- 
GURTHAM  ET  AdHERBA- 
LEM       DIVIDERENT.      CUJllS 

legationis  princeps  fuit  L. 
Opimius,  homo  clarus,  et 
tum  in  senatu  potens  :  quia 
Consul,  C.  Gracco  et  M. 
Fulvio  Flacco  interfectis, 
acerrume  victoriain  nobi- 
litatis  in  plebem  exercue- 
rat.  Eum  Jugurtba  tamet- 
si  Roma3  in  amicis  ha- 
buerat,  tamen  adcuratissu- 
me  recepit :  dando  et  pol- 
licitando  perfecit,  uti  fa- 
ma,   fide,    postremo    omni- 


other  hand  afew,  by  whotn  justice 
and  equity  toas  more  regarded  than 
money,  advised  to  relieve  Adherbal, 
and  revenge  severely  the  death  of 
Hiempsal.  But  a  mongst  all  these 
especially  JEmilius  Scaurus,  a 
person  of  noble  descent,  active, 
factious,  greedy  ofpower,  honour, 
and  riches ;  but  cunningJy  con- 
cealinghis  vices.  he,  after  he  sees 
the  Kinfs  bribery  notorious  and 
barefaced,  fearing,  what  is  usual 
in  such  a  case,  lest  the  scandalous 
freedom  taken  in  that  matter 
should  raise  an  odium,  restrained 
his  mind  from  its  usual  passion. 
XVI.  Ilowever,  that  party 
in  the  senate  prevailed,  that 
preferred  money  or  favour  to 
truth.  A  decree  passes,  that 
ten  commissioners  sliould  di- 
vide  the  kingdom,  which  Mi- 
cipsa  had  held,  betwixt  Ju- 
gurtlia  and  Adherbal.  of  which 
commissioners  the  chief  was  L. 
Opimius,  a  person  of  great  Ji- 
gure,  and  of  vast  influence  at 
that  time  in  the  senate:  because 
being  Consul,  when  C.  Graccus 
and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  were 
slain,  he  had  improved,  in  a 
most  vigorous  manner,  the  suc- 
cess  of  the  nobility  against  tlte 
comtnons.  Jugurtha,  though 
he  had  found  him  among  his 
frknds  at  llome,  yet  received 
him  with  the  utmost  ceremony ; 
and   by  giving  and  promising, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XV.  Pollula  liceritia]  Pol/uta  dicitur  qiue  est  foeda  atque  immoderata. 

XVI.  i.   Pars  iUa,  rjui]    See  cap.  lxxxix.  n.  5. 

2.  Fanid,  fide]  These  may  liere  be  taken  fVr  datives,  the  first  being  put 
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hu3  suis  rebus  commodum 
Regis  antefeiTet.  Keliquos 
legatos  eadem  via  adgres- 
sus,  plerosque  capit :  paucis 
carior  fides,  quam  pecu- 
nia  fuit.  In  divisione,  quae 
pars  Numidiae  Maurita- 
niam  adtingit,  agro,  viris 
opulentior,  Jugurthae  tra- 
ditur :  illam  alteram,  specie 
(juam  usu  potiorem,  quae 
portuosior  et  aedificiis  magis 
exornata  erat,  Adherbal 
possedit. 

in  reality,  which  had  more 
toith  buildings. 

XVII.  Res  postulare  vi- 
detur,  Africae  situm  paucis 
exponere,  et  eas  gentis, 
quibuscum  nobis  bellum 
aut  amicitia  fuit,  adtinge- 
re.  Sed  quae  loca  et  na- 
tiones,  ob  ealorem,  aut  as- 
peritatem,  item  solitudi- 
nes,  minus  frequentata  sunt; 
de  is  haud  facile  comper- 
tum  narraverim :  caetera 
quam  paucissurais  absol- 
vam. 

In  divisione  orbis  terrae, 
plerique  jn  partem  tertiam 
Africam  posuere :  pauci 
tantummodb  Asiam  et  Eu- 
ropam  esse ;  sed  Africam 
in  Europa.  Ea  finis  habet 
ab   oecidente  fretum  nostri 


brought  it  about,  that  he  preferred 
the  King's  interest  to  his  credit, 
his  trust,  and  in  short,  to  all  his 
oion  concerns.  Attacking  the  other 
commissioners  the  same  tvay,  he 
corrupts  most  qf  them:  to  feia 
was  honour  more  precious  than 
money.  Jn  the  partition,  that 
part  of  Numidia  which  borders 
on  Mauritania,  being  more  con- 
siderable  for  soil  and  people,  is 
assigned  to  Jugurtha:  Adherbal 
gat  possession  of  the  other  part, 
more  valuable  in  appearance  than 
harbours  and  tvas  better  adorned 

XVII.  The  subject  seems  to 
require,  that  I  djscribe  in  a  few 
ivords  the  situation  of  Africa, 
and  take  notice  of  tliose  nations, 
with  whom  we  have  had  wur 
or  alliance.  JJut  for  the  parts 
and  nations,  which,  because  of 
their  excessive  heat,  or  their 
being  full  of  rocks  and  deserts, 
are  less  inhabited,  of  them  I  can 
say  little  with  any  certainty:  the 
rest  I  shall  dispatch  ivith  cdl  pos- 
sible  brevity. 

Jn  the  division  of  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  most  authors  have 
reckoned  Africa  for  a  third  part: 
some  few  have  reckoned  there 
were  only  Asia  and  Europe :  but 
then  they  counted  Africa  in 
Europe.     It  Jias  for  boundaries 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

instead  of  famai,  the  last  instead  of  Jtdei ;  though,  considering  the  various 
forms  of  construction  that  cccur  in  the  classics,  the  taking  of  tliem  as 
ablatives  is  attended  with  no  absurdity.  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  cap.  viii.  Ciim 
/n-igna  pars  in  iis  civitatibus  feederis  sui  libertatem  civilate  anteferrent. 
XVII.  I,  Fretum  nostri  maris  et  Oceani]  Byfretum  our  author  means 
M  2 
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maris  et  Oceani :    ab  ortu 
solis  declivem  latitudinem  : 
quem    locum    Catabathmon 
ineola?      adpellant.       Mare 
a;evum,   importuosum.  ager 
frugum   ferfdis,    bonus   pe- 
cori,     arbori      infoecundus : 
coelo,  terra,    penuria  aqua- 
rum.     Genus  hominum  sa- 
lubri    corpore,    velox,    pa- 
tiens     laborum :     plerosque 
senectus  dissolvit,    nisi  qui 
ferro,  aut  bestiis  interiere : 
nam     morbus    haud    seepe 
quemquam    superat.       Ad 
hoc  malefici  generis  plurima 
animalia.     Sed  qui  mortales 
initio     Africam     habuerint, 
quique    postea    accesserint, 
aut  quomodo  inter  se  per- 
mixti  sint :    (quamquam  ab 
ea  fama,  quse  plerosque  ob- 
tinet,  diversum  est :)  tamen 
uti    ex    libris    Punicis,    qui 
Regis  Hiempsalis   diceban- 
tur,  interpretatum  nobis  est; 
utique  rem  sese  habere  cul- 
tores    ejus    terras     putant, 
quam    paucissumis    dicam. 
Cseterum  fides  ejus  rei  penes 
auctores  erit. 


on  the  west  the  streight   betwht 

our  sea  and  the  Ocean :    toward 

the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  declining 

tract  of  ground;  which  place  the 

inhabitants      cull     Catabathmos. 

Their  sea  is  boisterous,  and  badly 

provided  in  harbours.  the  country 

is  fruitful  in  grain,  fit  for  cattle, 

barren   in  trees :    there   is   great 

scarcity  of  water,  as  well  of  rain 

from  heaven,  as  springs  from  the 

earth.     Their  stock  of  people  are 

of  a  healthy  constitution,  swift  qf 

foot,  able  to  endure  fatigue :  old 

age  cuts  off  most  of  them,  esccept 

such  as  perish  by  the  sword,  or 

wiki  beasts :  for  a  disease  seldo?n 

dispatches  any  of  them.     More- 

over  there  are  here  a  great  many 

creatures  of  the    noxiovs    kind. 

But  as  to  wJiat  people  possessed 

Africa  at  first,  and  who  came  to 

it  afterward,  and  how  they  incor- 

porated  wiih  one  another :    ftho' 

my  account  be  different  from  the 

opinion    that    prerails    amongst 

most  people : )  yet  I  shallgivea  i-e- 

lation  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 

as  it  was  interpreted  to  me  out  of 

the    Carthaginian    books,     tchicfi 

were  said  to  be  King  HiempsaVs; 


and  as  the  people  of  that  conniry 
suppose  the  matter  is.  But  the  credibility  of  this  affair  shall  be 
left  vpon  thc  «iithors  of  it. 

XVIII.    Africam     initio         XVIII.    The    Gatvlians    and 
habuere  Gsetuli   et  Libyes,     the  Libyans  possessed  Africa  at 
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fretvm  Gttclitnnum  sive  Herculeum,  now  called  the  Streighta  nf  Gihmltar  • 
l>v  noslri  nwris  he  means  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  Oceani  the  great 
Jtlantic  ncean.  I  think  it  no  injustice  done  Sallust  to  observe  here,  that 
liis  geographical  descriptions  are  none  of  the  most  accurate. 

2.  Catabathmon^  This  is  a  greek  word,  of  the  same  import  as  declivit 
latitudo. 
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asperi,  inculti ;  quis  cibus 
erat  cavo  ferina,  atque  hu- 
mi  pabulum,  uti  pecori- 
bus.  Hi  neque  moribus, 
neque  lege,  neque  impe- 
rio  cujusquam  regebantur : 
vagi,  palantes,  qua  nox 
roegerat,  sedes  habebant. 
Sed  postquam  in  Hispania 
Hercules,  sicuti  Afri  pu- 
tan*,  interiit;  exercitus  e- 
jus,  compositus  ex  variis 
gentibus,  amisso  duce,  ac 
passiin  multis,  sibi  qui- 
que,  imperium  petentibus, 
brevi  dilabitur.  Ex  eo 
numero  Medi,  Persae,  et 
Armenii,  navibus  in  Afri- 
cam  transvecti,  proxumos 
nostro  mari  locos  occupa- 
vere.  Sed  Persse  intra  O- 
ceanum  magis ;  iique  al- 
veos  navium  inversos  pro 
tuguriis  habuere ;  quia 
neque  mateiia  in  agris,  ne- 
que  ab  Hispanis  emundi, 
aut  mutandi  copia  erat. 
mare    magnum,    et    ignara 


first,  arough,  unpolished  people; 
whose  meat,  like  that  of  cattle, 
ivas  the  Jlesh  of  wild  beasts,  and 
the  herb  of  the  field.  These  ivere 
under  no  restraint  from  custom, 
law,  nor  any  government:  but 
straggling  and  stroUing  about,  took 
up  their  lodging  wltere  night 
obliged  them.  JBut  after  Hercules 
died  in  Spain,  as  the  Africans 
imagine;  hisarmy,  thatwasmade 
up  of  divers  nations,  upon  losing 
their  leader,  and  whilst  many 
every  ivhere,  each  for  themselves, 
were  setting  up  for  the  command, 
dwindled  to  nothing  in  a  short 
time.  Of  this  number  the  Medes, 
the  Persians,  and  Armenians,  af 
ter  being  transported  by  shipping 
into  Africa,  seized  npon  the  parts 
adjacent  to  our  sea.  JBut  the  Per- 
sians  lay  more  upon  the  Ocean; 
and  they  made  use  of  the  hidls  of 
their  ships  turned  bottom  upwards 
for  houses,  because  there  ivas  nei- 
ther  wood  in  the  country,  nor  op- 
portunity  of  buying  any,  or  truck- 
ing  for  it  with  the  Spaniards.  a 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XVIII.  1.  7*i  Hispanid  Hercules — interiit]  Good  authors  assure  us, 
that  the  old  famous  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  returned 
safe  from  Spain.  But  there  were  many  called  by  this  name  among  the 
ancients.  Cicero  reckons  up  six,  and  Varro  no  less  than  forty-four.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  there  should  be  different  accounts  of  the  place  or  time 
of  their  death.  But  the  glory  of  all  their  heroic  achievements  is 
ascribed  to  one. 

2.  Sibi  quique~\  As  the  learned  and  accurate  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddimau 
has,  in  his  Rudiments,  p.  25.  observed,  that  the  relative  pronoun  gui, 
qu(c,  quod,  has  frequently  qui  in  the  ablative,  and  that  in  all  genders  and 
numbers;  so  quique  is  here  an  ablative,  being  the  same  with  quoque  or 
quibusque. 

3.  Persce  inlra  Oceanum  magis.]  The  place  our  author  points  at  is,  the 
coast  of  Africa  without  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  where,  the  land  upon 
the  shore  bending  outward,  the  Atlantic  ocean  seems  to  embracc  and 
infold  the  country,  as  it  were,  within  its  arms. 
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lingua,  commercia  prohi- 
bcbant.  Hi  paullatim  per 
eonnubia  Gretulos  miscu- 
ere :  et  quia  scepe  tentan- 
tes  agros,  alia,  deinde  alia 
loca  petiverant,  semet  ipsi 
Numidas  adpellavere.  Cai- 
terum  adhuc  sedificia  Nu- 
midarum  agrestium,  quse 
mapalia  illi  vocant,  ob- 
longa,  incurvis  lateribus 
tecta,  quasi  navium  cari- 
naj  sunt.  Medis  autem  et 
Armeniis  accessere  Libyes, 
(nam  hi  propius  mare  A- 
fricum  agitabant ;  Gsetuli 
sub  sole  magis,  haud  plo- 
cul  ab  ardoribus),  hique 
mature  oppida  habuere. 
nam  freto  divisi  ab  Hispa- 
nia,  mutare  res  inter  se  in- 
stituerant.  Nomen  eorum 
paullatim  Libyes  corrupe- 
re,  barbara  lingua  Mau- 
ros,  pro  Medis,  adpel- 
lantes.  Sed  res  Persarum 
brevi  adolevit :  ac  postea, 
nomine  Numidse,  propter 
multitudinem  a  parentibus 
digressi,  possedere  ea  loca, 
quee  proxume  Carthagi- 
nem  Numidia  adpellatur. 
Dein  utrique  alteris  freti, 
finitumos   annis   aut    metu 


wide  sea,  and  an  unknown  Ian~ 
guage,  obstructed  all  intercovrst. 
These  insensibly  by  intcrmarriages 
mixed  with  the  Gatulians :  and 
because,  frequently  mahing  trial 
of  soil,  they  had  shifted  about 
from  place  to  pktce,  they  called 
theniselces  Numidia7is.  And  to 
this  day  the  cottages  of  the  JYu- 
midian  peasants,  which  they  call 
mapalia,  are  of  an  oblong  form. 
ridged  up  with  sides  bending  out, 
lihe  the  hulls  of  ships.  The  Li- 
byans  joined  the  Medes  and  Ar- 
menians,  (for  tltey  lived  nearer 
the  African  sea ;  the  Gcetulians 
more  to  the  sun,  not  far  from 
the  scorching  heats  in  the  tor- 
rid  zone),  and  these  guickly  got 
towns.  for  being  divided  from 
Spain  by  a  narrow  sea,  the  Spa- 
niards  and  they  began  to  ex- 
change  commodities  zvith  one  an- 
other.  The  Libyans  by  degrees 
corrupted  their  name,  calling 
them,  in  their  barbarous  lan- 
guage,  Mauri,  instead  of  Medi. 
But  the  affairs  of  tlte  Persians 
soon  were  in  a  fiourishing  state; 
and  aftertoards,  under  the  name 
qf  Numidians,  separating  from 
their  parents  because  of  their  vast 
numbers,  possessed  themselves  of 
the     country     about     Carthage, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Tpsi  Xwnidas  adpellavere]  Numidte  is  derived  from  the  Greok  verb 
v-uziv,  tofeed.  They  took  tliis  name,  because  tliey  were  fed  or  main- 
tained  by  strolling  about  from  place  to  place  like  grazing  cattle. 

5.  Hique  mature  oppida  hnbuere]  Hi,  scil.  Medi  et  Armenii.  Tlie  pro- 
nouns  hic  and  is  refer  sometimes  to  the  more  remote  antecedent.  Quinctil. 
II.  cap.  v.  Ut  Livium  a  pueris  magh  qudm  Sallustium :  et  hic  (sc.  Livius) 
liitoria  majoris  est  auctor.  Jug.  cap.  XVII.  Sed  Africam  in  Europd. 
Ea  J>,nis  habet,  &c.     Hi,  in  the  parentticsis,  denotes  the  Libyans. 
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sub  iinperiura  cogeve,  nomen 
gloriamque  sibi  addidere  ; 
maais  hi,  qui  ad  nostrum 
mare  processerant ;  quia 
Libyes,  quam  Gsetuli,  mi- 
niis  bellicosi  :  denique, 
Afric»  pars  inferior  plera- 
que  ab  Numidis  possessa 
est*  victi  omnes  in  gentem 
nomenque  imperantium  con- 
cessere. 

upon  by  the  Numidians  ;  all 
nation  and  thc  name  of  their 
XIX.  Fostea  Phoenices, 
alii  multitudinis  domi  mi- 
nuandaj  gratia,  pars  im- 
perii  cupidine,  solicitata 
plebe  et  aliis  novarum  re- 
rum  avidis,  Hipponem, 
Hadrumetum,  Leptim,  a- 
liasque  urbis  in  ora  mari- 
tima  condideie :  hseque 
brevi  multum  auctte,  pars 
originibus  prsesidio,  aliie 
decori  fuere.  nam  de  Car- 
thagine   silere   melius    puto, 


ichich  is  called  Numidia.  Aftcr 
this,  both  of  them  conjidiny  in 
onc  another,  they  rcduccd  their 
neiyhbnurs  by  arms  or  tcrror  un- 
der  svljrctiini,  aitd  acquired  io 
themsclccs  rcputotion  and  ytory ; 
especially  those,  who  kadadvanced 
towards  our  sca  ;  brciuse  ihc 
lAbyans  are  less  ■w/ali/tc  than  the 
Gai/dians  :  finally,  most  of  the 
lower  part  of  Africa  toas  seizcd 

the  vanquished  people  fcll  into  the 

coiiquerors. 

XIX.  Afierwnrds  the  Pha- 
nicians,  some  with  a  desiyn  to 
lessen  the  over-gfieat  crowds  at 
home,  some  out  of  a  dtsire  of 
poiver,  1/aviny  cnyayed  the  com- 
mon  people  and  othcrsfoud  of  no- 
velty,  in  the  project,  birilt  Hip- 
po,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  and 
other  iowns  upon  the  sea-coast ; 
and  these  yrowiny  considerably 
in  a  little  time,  tcere,  part  of 
them  a  securify,  others  an  orna- 
ment   to   their  jbunders.  for  as 
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6.  Africce  pars  inferior  pleraque]  Tbe  lower  part  of  any  cour.try,  that 
borders  on  the  sea,  is  the  coast  or  shore,  as  is  evident  from  the  course  of 
rivers;  and  therefore  by  pars  inferior  hcre  vve  are  to  understand  tlie  places 
on  or  near  the  coast  of  Africa  upon  the  Mediterranean.  For  pltritque, 
see  cap.  liv.  note  4. 

XIX.  J.  F/iosnices]  The  Phoenicians  were  a  people  in  Asia,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  4lii  multiludinis—pars  imperii]    Anolher  author  would  have  said 

alii  muUitudinis alii  imperii ,-    but   Sallust  is  a  great  admircr   of  va- 

riety. 

3.  Hadrumetum,  Leplim]  Sallust  means  Leptis  minor,  which  was 
situated  betwixt  Hadrumetum  and  Thapsus;  for  Leptis  major  lay  be- 
twixt  the  Syrtes,  as  he  tells  us  in  this  very  chapter. 

4.  De  Carlhagine  silcre]  Justin.  XVIII.  cap.  iv.  Sc  V.  iufomis  us,  that 
Dido,  called  Elisa,  to  avoid  hcr  brother  Pygmalion,*  who  had  murdered 
Acerbas  or  Sichscus  ber  husband,  in  order  to  be  posssssed  of  his  wealth, 
fled  from  Tyre,  came  by  shipping  into  Africa,  and  founded  this  city.  It 
was  built  about  100  years  beforc  Uome,  was  a  greatand  flourishing  city, 
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quana    parum    dicere ;    quo-  to    Carthage,     I  think   it   better 

niam    alio    properare    tem-  to  he  silent,  than  to  say  but  a  lit- 

pus  monet.      Igitur  ad  Ca-  tle ;    since  brevity  obliges  me  to 

tabathmon,     qui     loeus    /E-  hasten  to  another  subject.     Where- 

gyptum    ab    Africa    dividit,  fore    toward    the     Catabathmos, 

secundo    mari,     priiua    Cy-  which  place  divides  Egypt  from 

rene    est,    colonia  Thereon,  Africa,    upon   the  sea,    there  is 

ac     deinceps     duai     Syrtes,  Jirst  Cyrene,  a  colony  of  the  The- 

interque    eas    Leptis :     dein  reans,    and   next  to    it   the   two 

1'hilendn     arse,     quem    JEi-  Syrtes,  and  Leptis  belwixt  ihem : 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

and  for  a  long  time  the  rival  of  Rome;  till  at  last,  about  the  year  of 
Rome  608,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  and  reduced  to  aslies  by  Scipio. 
The  buining  continued  for  seventeen  days  together;  it  was  said  to  have 
been  twenty-four  miles  in  compass. 

5.  Secundo  mari~\  This  may  be  cxplained  two  ways.  1.  If  secundus  be 
taken  as  a  numeral,  to  signify  tkat  tvhich  comcs  in  the  sccond  or  next  place, 
tlien  secundo  mari  may  be  rendeied  l/ie  sca  being  near,  contiguous,  or  liard- 
by,  that  is,  according  to  the  English  idiom,  by  the  sea  side,  upon  the 
shore,  or,  as  you  go  along  the  shvre,  there  is  first  Cyrene,  §c.  2.  If  secun- 
dus  be  taken  not  as  a  numeral,   but  as  an  adjective,  signifying  favourable, 

jair,  cjc.  then  secundo  muri  will  be  the  same  as  porluoso  muri,  or  mari 
non  importuoso.  But  though  the  words  will  admit  of  either  of  these 
senses,  yet  the  first  is  that  which  Sallust  seems  to  intend  here,  as  will 
appcar  by  what  is  said  in  note  8  following. 

6.  Cotonia  Thereoii]  Thera  is  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  sea,  to  the  north 
of  Crete :  hence  Therei,  Thereorum,  or,  more  Greeco,  Thercon.  This 
colony  was  sent  from  Thera  by  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  under 
the  conduct  of  Aristseus  Battus ;  who,  upon  his  arriving  in  Africa, 
built  a  city,  and  called  it  Cyrene,  either  from  the  mountain  Cyra  on 
which  it  was  founded,  or  from  a  young  iady  named  Cyrene,  whom,  upon 
his  landing,  he  found  there.  See  the  history  of  this  at  large  in  Justin. 
XIII.  cap.  vii. 

7.  Dua:  Syrtes]  These  are  two  gulphs  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Africa: 
the  eastermost  is  called  Syrtis  major,  and  the  westermost  Syrtis  minor. 
Sallust  describes  them  cap.  lxxviii. 

8.  Philenon  aree]  Philenon  is  also  the  Greek  genitive,  instead  of 
Philenorum.  The  Phileni  were  two  brothers,  Carthagenians,  who,  to 
serve  their  country,  condescended  to  be  liere  buried  alive;  to  the  honour 
of  whose  memory,  the  Carthaginians  erected  the  altars  here  mentioned, 
as  Sallust  informs  us,  cap.  lxxix.  Now  these  Arce  Philenon  were  situated 
betwixt  Cyrene  and  Syrtis  major,  whereas  our  author  seems  to  place 
them  to  the  west  of  both  the  Syrtes.  But  the  reader  must  observe,  tliat 
the  words  of  Sallust  are  secundo  mari  prima,  &c.  i.  e.  upon  tlie  shore 
the  places  are,  first  Cyrene,  and  west  from  it  the  two  Syrtes,  and  Leptis 
major  betwixt  them  :  then  he  returns  again  to  the  east,  to  take  notice  of 
ihe  places  situated  not  upon  the  shore,  but  whicb  were  more  inland; 
and  in  the  first  place  mentions  the  Ar<e  Philenon.  In  this  sense  Cortius 
explains  the  place. 
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pyptum  versus,  finem  im- 
perii  habuere  Carthagini- 
enses :  post  alise  Punicai 
urbes.  Cietera  loca  usque 
ad  Mauritaniam  Numidai 
tenent :  proxume  Hispa- 
niam  Mauri  sunt :  super 
Numidiam  Ga3tulos  acce- 
pimus,  partim  in  tuguriis, 
alios  incultius  vagos  agita- 
re :  post  eos  ./f£thiopas 
esse  :  dein  loca  exusta  solis 
ardoribus.  Igitur,  bello 
Jugurthino,  pleraque  ex 
Punicis  oppida,  et  finis  Car- 
tliaginiensium,  quos  no- 
vissume  liabuerant,  popu- 
lus  Romanus  per  magistra- 
tus  administrabat :  Gsetu- 
lorum  magna  pars,  et  Nu- 
midia  usque  ad  flumen 
Mulucham,  sub  Jugurtha 
erant :  Mauris  omnibus 
Rex  Bocchus  imperita- 
bat,  prseter  nomen  ca^te- 
ra  ignarus  populi  Roma- 
ni ;  itemque  nobis  neque 
bello  neque  pace  antea 
cognitus.  De  Africa  et 
ejus  incolis  ad  necessitudi- 
nem  rei  satis  dictum. 

XX.  Postquam,  regno 
diviso,  lcgati  Aliica  dis- 
ceasere,  et  Jugurtha,  contra 


then  up  the  country  the  akan 
of  the  Phihni,  ichich  the  Car- 
thaginians  esteemcd  the  boundary 
of  their  empire  towards  Egypt: 

.  after  them  succeed  other  Car- 
thaginian  towns.  The  Nitmi- 
dians  possess  the  rest  of  the  couniry 
as  far  as  Mauritania;  the  Moor» 
are  nextto  Spain:  the  Gfetulians, 
we  are  told,  live  above  Nu- 
ntidia,  some  of  them  i?i  hufe, 
others  stroll  about  in  a  more 
uncivilized  manner:  beyond  them 
are  the  Ethiopians :  then  the 
regions  burnt  up  with  the  ex- 
cessive  heat  of  the  sun.  Notv, 
in  the  time  of  the  war  agahist 
Jugurtha,  the  JRoman  people  go- 
verned  most  of  the  Punic  towns, 
and  the  country  which  the  Car- 
thagianians  had  very  lately  been 
possessed  of  by  magistrates  of 
their  own  :  a  great  part  of  the 
G&tulians,  andNumidia  asfar  as 
the  river  Muhwha,  were  ttnder 
Jugurtha:  Iiing  Bocchus  ruled 
over  all  the  Moors,  a  stranger  to 
the  Poman  people  any  further 
than  their  name;  and  hnoicrt  to  us 
before  neither  by  war  nor  peace. 
There  is  enough  said  of Africa  and 

its  inhabitants  to  ansiver  mypv.rpose. 

XX.  After  the    cornmissioners, 

vpou    having   divided   ihe   hing- 

dom,  left  Africa,  and  Jugurtha, 
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9.  Arce,  quem flnrm  imperii  hnbverc  Cnrthos.inicmes']  When  thc  re- 

lative  qui,  quec,  quntl,  comes  betwixt  two  substantives  of  a  ditTerent  gender 
or  nmnber,  it  sometimcs  agrees  with  the  lasf.  Cat.  cap.  Iv.  Est  locus  m 
carcert,  quod  Tullianum  ndpellnlur.  Jug.  cap.  lxxv.  Ipae  es  fluminc, 
quam  pruxumam  oppido  aquam  iupru  diximus,  jumenta  anerctf. 
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timorem  animi,  prtemia 
sceleris  adeptum  sese  vi- 
det ;  certum  ratus,  quod 
ex  amicis  apud  Numanti- 
am  acceperat,  omnia  Ro- 
mae  venalia  esse ;  simul  et 
illorum  pollicitationibus  ac- 
census,  quos  paullo  an- 
te  muneribus  expleverat, 
in  regnum  Adherbalis  ani- 
mum  intendit.  Ipse  acer, 
bellicosus :  at  is,  quem  pe- 
tebat,  quietus,  imbellis, 
placido  ingenio,  opportu- 
nus  injuriae,  metuens  ma- 
gis  quam  metuendus.  Igi- 
tur,  ex  improviso,  finis 
ejus  cum  magna  manu  in- 
vasit:  multos  mortalis,  cum 
pecore  atque  alia  praeda 
capit,  sedificia  incendit, 
pleraque  loca  hostiliter 
cuui  equitatu  accedit.  de- 
in  cum  omni  multitudine 
in  regnum  suum  conver- 
tit :  existumans  dolore 
permotum  Adherbalem  in- 
jurias  suas  manu  vindica- 
turum,  eamque  rem  belli 
caussam  fore.  At  ille, 
quod  neque  se  parem  ar- 
mis  existumabat,-  et  ami- 
citia  populi  Romani  ma- 
gis  quatn  Numidis  fre- 
tus  erat ;  legatos  ad  Ju- 
gurtham  de  injuriis  ques- 
tum  misit :  qui  tametsi 
contumeliosa  dicta  retule- 
rant,  prius  tamen  omnia 
pati    decrevit,     quam     bel- 


contrary  to  the  fears  of  his  rnind. 
sees  hhnself  obtain  rewards  for 
his  villainy:  reckoning  for  cer- 
tain,  what  he  had  heard  from 
his  friends  at  Numantia,  thai 
all  things  were  to  be  sold  ai 
JRotne ;  and  being  likeivise  em- 
boldened  by  the  promises  of  those, 
whom  a  little  before  he  had 
loaded  with  presents,  he  sets  his 
hearf  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ad- 
herbal.  He  himsetf  was  an  ac- 
tive,  warlike  man ;  but  he, 
whom  he  had  a  design  upon,  a 
peaceable,  weak  creature,  of  a 
meek  spirit,  easily  trampled  on, 
fearful  rather  than  to  be  feared. 
Wherefore,  all  on  a  sudden,  he  in- 
vades  his  territories  with.  a  con- 
siderable  force;  takes  abim- 
dance  of  men,  with  cattle  and 
other  plunder,  burns  towns,  and 
overruns  in  a  hostile  manner  a 
great  part  of  the  country  witk 
his  horse,  and  then  returns  with 
all  his  crew  into  his  own  king- 
dom :  supposiug  Adherbal,  chaffed 
with  resentment,  would  re- 
venge  by  force  the  abuses  done 
him,  and  that  this  would  be  the 
occasion  of  a,  war.  But  he,  be- 
cause  he  did  not  think  himself  a 
match  at  arms,  cuid  depcndtxl 
more  upon  the  friendship  of  the 
Roman  people,  tlian  the  Nnmi- 
dians,  thougli  his  subjects ;  sent 
deputies  to  Jugurtha  to  complain 
of  these  outrages :  and  though 
they  brought  back  but  an  iusult- 
ing  ansiver,   yet  he   resolved  to 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XX.  PrcPmia  sceleris]  Tbe  rewards  were  impimitVi  the  lialf,  aiul  tliat 
the  better  half  of  Numidia,  instead  of  the  third  pait,  wluch  was  all  hc 
f>ad  before. 
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him  ?.umere :  quia,  tenta- 
tum  antea  secus  cesserat. 
Neque  tamen  eo  roagis  cu- 
pido  Jugurtlue  minueba- 
tur  ;  quippe  qui  totum  ejus 
regnum  animo  jam  in- 
vaserat.  Itaque,  non  ut 
antea,  cum  praedatoria 
manu,  sed  magno  exerci- 
tu  comparato,  bellum  ge- 
rere  coepit,  et  aperte  totius 
Nuniidia;  imperium  pete- 
re.  Cseterum,  qua  per- 
gebat,  urbis,  agros  vasta- 
re,  prsedas  agere  ;  suis  ani- 
mum,  terrorem  bostibus 
augere. 

XXI.  Adherbal,  ubi  in-* 
tellegit,  eo  processum,  uti 
regnum  aut  relinquendum 
esset,  aut  armis  retinen- 
dum  ;  necessario  copias  pa- 
rat,  et  Jugurthae  obvius 
procedit.  Interim,  haud 
longe  a  mari,  prope  Cir- 
tam  oppidum,  utriusque 
consedit  exercitus:  et  quia 
die  extremum  erat,  prseli- 
um  non  inceptum.  ubi  ple- 
rumque  noctis  processit, 
obscuro  etiam  tum  lumi- 
ne,  milites  Jugurthini,  sig- 
no  dato,  castra  hostium 
invadunt :  semisomnos  par- 
tim,  alios  arma  sumentes, 
fugant  funduntque :  Ad- 
herbal  cum    paucis    equiti- 


suffer  every  thing  rather  than 
engage  in  a  War ;  becau.se,  whcn 
attempted  formerly,  it  had  but  iit 
success.  However,  Jugurtha  s 
ambition  tvas  not  lessened  for 
this ;  as  having  devoured  al- 
ready  his  who/e  kingdom  in  his 
thoughts.  Wherefoie  he  began 
to  make  war,  not  as  before, 
tvith  a  plundering  h/ind,  but 
icith  a  great  army  he  had  raised, 
and  avowed/y  aim  at  the  king~ 
dom  of  all  Numidia.  And  where- 
ever  he  came,  he  laid  waste  the 
toivns  and  country,  carried  off 
the plunder :  improied fhe courage 
of  his  own  men,  and  increased  the 
ierror  of  his  enemies. 

XXI.     Adherbal,       when     he 

finds  matters  were  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  either  his  kingdom  musf. 
be  abandoned,  or  kept  by  force  of 
arnis ;  ttnder  thts  necessify  levies 

forces,  and  marches  out  against 
Jugurtha.  In  the  mean  iime, 
both    armies,    incamped  not  far 

from  the  sea,  nigh  the  town  of 
Cirta :  and  because  the  day  was 
almost  spent,  a  battle  was  not 
attempted.  but  when  most  of  the 
night  was  over,  there  being 
then  a  faint  dawning  light,  fhe 
soldiers  of  Jugurtha,  vpon  a  sig- 
nal  given,  attacked  the  enemies' 
camp ;  put  them  to  ftight  and 
dispersed  them,  whilst  some  were 
hctlf  asleep,  and  others  were 
taking  to  their  arms :     Adherbal 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXI.  1.  Die  erlremum  erat]  Die  is  an  ordinary  genitive  with  Sallust, 
cap.  lii.  Jom  die  vesper  erat.  Nor  is  our  author  singular  in  this,  Virg.  T. 
Georg.  v.  208.  I.ibra  die  somnique  pares  ubi  frcerit  huras.  Flautus, 
P»eud.  act,  iv.  sc.  vii,  v.  59.    Videsjam  die  mullum  esse. 
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bus  Cirtam.  profugit,  et  ni 
multitudo  togatorum  fuis- 
set,  qute  Numidas  inse- 
quentes  mcenibus  probibu- 
it,  uno  die  inter  duos  Re- 
ges  coeptum  atque  patra- 
tum  bellum  foret.  Igitur 
Jugurtha  oppidum  circum- 
sedit,  vineis,  turribusque, 
et  machinis  omnium  gene- 
rum,  expugnare  aflgredi- 
tur ;  maxume  festinans 
tempus  legatorum  anteca- 
pere,  quos,  ante  prselium 
factum,  Romam  Adber- 
bale  missos  audiverat.  Sed 
postquam  senatus  de  bello 
eorum  accepit  [tres  ado- 
lescentes]  in  Africam  le- 
gantur,  qui  ambos  Reges 
adcant,  senatus  populique 
Romani  verbis  nuncient, 
'  Velle  et  censere,  eos 
ab  armis  discedere :  de 
controversiis  suis  jure  po- 
tius  quarn  bello  disceptare  ; 


wit/i  afeio  horse  made  his  escapc 
to  Cirta,  and  had  t/icre  twt  been 
a  ffood  number  of  Romans  m 
town,  who  repulsed  the  Numi- 
dians  in  pursuit  of  liim  from  the 
walls,  the  tvar  betwixt  t/ue  two 
Kings  had  bcen  begun  and  ended 
in  one  day.  Upon  this  Jugurtha 
laid  close  siege  to  the  town,  and 
endeavours,  by  means  of  vinea?, 
turrets,  and  engines  of  all  sorts, 
to  iake  it ;  hastening  much  to 
have  the  business  finished  before 
the  return  of  t/te  dcputies,  who 
he  heard  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
by  Adherbal,  before  the  battlc 
was  fought.  JBut  after  the  se- 
nate  was  informed  of  this  tvar, 
there  were  {thrce  young  gent/e- 
men\  despatched  into  Africa, 
who  were  to  go  to  both  Kings, 
and  aequaint  them  in  t/ie  name  qf 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
'  That  it  was  t/ieir  pleasure  and 
command,  t/tey  should  lay  aside. 
arms ;    and  decide  their  disputes 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Togctlorum~\  By  Tognti  we  are  to  uiiderstand  the  Romans,  whosc 
distinguishing  habit  or  dress  was  the  toga ;  and  hcnce,  Virg.  I.  iEneid.  v. 
286.  calls  them  gens  togata.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  called 
Palliati,  from  the  pallium  or  cloak  they  used  to  wear.  Now,  in  all  the 
Roman  provinces,  there  generally  were  a  good  number  of  Romans,  either 
merchants,  travellers,  or  persons  otherwise  employed ;  and  those  in  Cirta 
at  this  time  took  part  with  Adherbal  against  Jugurtha. 

3.  Vineis]  The  vinsw  were  a  kind  of  wicker  boxes,  covered  over  above 
with  hurdles,  under  the  shelter  whereof  the  soldiers  would  advance  to  the 
very  vvalls,  and  undermine  thera. 

4.  l^urrihusque]  Turtes,  or  turrets,  were  structures  of  wood,  in  a  square 
form,  equal  in  height  to  the  walls,  or  a  little  higher ;  they  rolled  upon 
wheels  fixed  below,  within  the  planks,  and  were  pushed  forward  by  men 
behind  them.  Witliin  they  were  filled  with  armed  men,  well  prepared  to 
annoy  the  besieged  in  evevy  sliape. 

5.  Velle  et  censere]  Velle  proprie  populus  discebatur,  censere  senatus, 
Sed  illud  etiam,  etsi  raro,  de  setiatu  dicitur. 
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ita    seque    illisque    dignum 
fore."' 

XXII.  Legati  in  Afri- 
cam  maturautes  veniuut, 
eb  magis,  qubd  Romse,  dum 
proficisci  parant,  de  prse- 
lio  facto  et  oppugnatione 
Cirtse  audiebatur :  sed  is 
ruaior  clemens  erat.  Quo- 
rum  Jugurtha,  accepta  ora- 
tione,  respondit :  "  Sibi 
neque  magis  quidquam,  ne- 
que  carius  auctoritate  se- 
nati :  ab  adolescentia  ita 
enisum,  uti  ab  optumo  quo- 
que  probaretur :  virtute, 
non  malitia,  P.  Scipioni, 
summo  viro,  placuisse  :  ob 
easdem  artes  ab  Micipsa, 
non  penuria  liberorum,  in 
regnum  adoptatum :  caete- 
rum  quo  plura  bene  atque 
streuue  feeisset,  eo  animum 
AHtm  injuriam  miniis  tole- 
rare  :  Adherbalem  dolis  vi- 
tic  sure  insidiatum ;  quod 
ubi  comperisset,  sceleri  ob- 
viam  isse :  populum  Ro- 
manum  neque  recte,  ne- 
que  pro  bono  facturum,  si 
ab  jure  gentium  sese  pro- 
hibuerint:  postremo  de  om- 
nibus  rebus  legatos  Ro- 
mam  brevi  missurum." 
Ita     utiique     digrediuntur. 


by  laio  rather  than  itxtr :  tkal 
this  would  befor  the  honour  of  the 
Ronians  and  themselves  too." 

XXII.  The  deputies  ivent  over 
to  Africa,  tvith  all  dispatch, 
and  the  rather,  because,  whilst 
ihey  were  preparing  lo  tahe 
journey,  the?/  had  the  news  at 
Rome  ofthe  battle  that  ivas  fought, 
and  the  siege  of  Cirta:  but  that 
report  tvas  much  softened.  Ju- 
gurtha,  vpon  hearing  their  com- 
mission,  replied :  "  That  to  him 
there  tvas  neither  any  thing 
greater,  nor  more  respectable,  than 
tJie  authority  of  the  senate :  ihat 
ke  had  endeavoured  to  behare 
from  his  youth  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  approved  by  every  good 
man:  that  by  virtue,  not  tvicked- 
ness,  he  had  pleased  that  great 
man  P.  Scipio;  that  for  the  same 
conduct  he  had  been  adopted  by 
Micipsa  into  his  kingdom,  and 
not  for  want  of  children:  but 
the  more  /te  kad  behaved  well 
and  gullantly,  ihe  less  could  his 
spirit  put  up  toith  ill  usage:  that 
Adherba/,  by  secret  contrivances, 
had  furmed  a  p/ot  against  his 
life;  upon  the  discovery  qf 
which,  ke  kad  only  opposed  his 
wicked  intention:  tkat  the  Ro- 
man  people  would  act  neither 
zvell  nor  fair/y,  if  tkey  debarred 
him  from   the   common  rigkt  of 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
XXII.    1.      Rumor  clemens]  Clemens  dicitur  rumor,  quando  rem  non 
exaggerat,  aut  infra  atrocitatem  rei  est. 

2.  Accepla  oratiune]  Orator  anciently  signified  an  ambassador  or  mes- 
senger,  and  hence  oratio  was  used  to  denote  the  message  or  commission. 
The  supine,  oratmn,  signified  to  execute  the  embassy,  or  deliver  the 
message,  i.  e.  to  beg  aid  or  peace.  Cap.  xxiv.  Ad  vos  pratum  mitto. 
See  cap.  cviii.  note  1. 
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Adherbalis  adpellandi  copia     nations :  Jinally,    that  he  would 
non  fuit.  shortly  send  deputies  to  Rome  about 

all  matters."      Thus  they  partcd. 
The  deputies  had  not  zccess  to  speak  with  Adkerbal. 

XXIII.      Jugurtha     ubi  XXIII.   Jugurtka,     when     hc 

supposed  tkey  were  gone  from 
Africa,  and  finding  he  could  not 
tuke  Cirta  by  force  of  arms,  be- 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  place; 
surrounds  the  walls  with  a  ram- 
part  and  a  ditch,  erects  towers, 
sidiis  firmat:  prseterea  dies,  and  Jills  them  with  armed  men: 
noctes,  aut  per  vim,  aut  and  besides,  makes  attempts  by 
dolis   tentare,    defensoribus     day  and  night,  either  in  the  way 

of  force  or  stratagem,  presents- 
one  wkile  rewards,  another 
while  terror,  to  the  defenders  of 
the  walls,  and  by  animating  his 
own  men,  excites  tkem  to  a  gal- 
lant  behaviour  ;  and  u>itk  the 
suas  fortunas  in  extremo  utmosteagernessmakesall  possible 
fcitas,  hostem  infestum,  aux-  efforts.  Adkerbal,  when  he  found 
iui  spem  nullam,  penuria  matters  were  come  to  the  last  ex- 
reruni  necessariarum  bel-  tremity,  his  enemy  bent  upon  his 
lum  trahi  non  posse  ;  ex  destruction,  no  hopes  of  assistance, 
his,  qui  una  Cirtam  profu-  and  that  the  war  coidd  not  be 
gerant,  duo  maxume  im-  prolongedfor  want  of  necessaries ; 
pigros  delegit,  eos  multa  chooses  from  amongst  those,  that 
pollicendo,  ac  miserando  had  escapcd  along  with  him  to 
casum  suum  confirmat,  uti  Cirta,  two  of  the  most  active, 
per  hostium  munitiones  and  by  large  promises,  and  de- 
noctu  ad  proxumum  mare,  ploring  his  condition,  prevails 
dein  Romam  pergerent.  ivith  them  to  go  througk  ike  ene- 

mies'  lines,   in  tke  night-time,  to 
the  next  sea,  and  from  tkence  to  Rome. 

XXIV.  Numidae  paucis  XXIV.  The  Numidians  exe- 
diebus  jussa  efficiunt :  lit-  cute  tkeir  orders  in  a  few  days: 
terse  Adherbalis    in   senatu     AdherbaVs    lettcr    tvas    read    in 


eos  Africa  decessisse  ratus 
est,  neque  propter  loci  na- 
turam  Cirtam  armis  expug- 
nare  potest ;  vallo  atque 
fossa  moenia  circumdat, 
turris  exstruit,  easque  prse- 


rnoemum  prsemia  modb, 
modb  formidinem  ostenta- 
re,  suos  hortando  ad  virtu- 
tem  erigere ;  prorsus  inten- 
tus  cuncta  parare.  Adher- 
bal,     ubi    intellegit    omnis 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
XXIII.  TtiiTis  exstruit]  The  turres  hereare  not  the  lurres  mobiles  men- 
tioned  cap.  xxi.  but  fixed,    being  built  of  earth,    and  erected  chiefiy  to 
secure  the  rampart,  ditch,  and  other  works  against  saliies  of  tfie  besieged 
from  within,  cr  attacks  frimi  their  friends  and  allies  from  without. 
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reeitatae,   quarum  sententia 
haec  fuit. 

"  Non   mea  culpa   ssepe 
ad   vos   oratum   mitto,    Pa- 
tres  conscripti,  sed  vis  Ju- 
gurtheR  subigit :   quem  tan- 
ta   lubido  exstinguendi  me 
invasit,  uti  neque  vos,   ne- 
que  deos  immortalis  in  ani- 
mo       liabeat ;       Manguinem 
meum,    quam    omnia,    ma- 
lit.       Itaque    quintum    jam 
mensem    socius    et    amicus 
populi    Romani    armis    ob- 
sessus  teneor :    neque   mihi 
Micipsse     patris     beneficia, 
neque  vestra  decreta,  auxi- 
liantur.     Ferro  an  fame  a- 
crius       urguear,       incertus 
sum.       Plura    de    Jugurtha 
scribere,    dehortatur    fortu- 
na   mea :    etiam   antea  ex- 
pertus    sum,     parum     fidei 
miseris  esse.      Nisi   tamen 
intellego,        illum        supra, 
quam     ego     sum,     petere, 
neque  simul  amjcitiam  ves- 
tram,     et     regnum     meum 
sperare :  utrum  gravius  ex- 
istumet     nemini    occultum 
est.        Nain    initio    occidit 
Hiempsalem    fratrem     me- 
uin  ;   dein  patrio  regno  me 
expulit :    quse    sane   fuerint 
nostrae     injurise,     nihil     ad 
vos.     Verum  nunc  vestrum 
regnum   armis    tenet :    me, 


the  senate,  of  which  this  was  the 
purport. 

"  //  is  no  fault  of  mine,   il- 
lustrious  Fathers,  that  I  send  so 
often   to   implore  your  aid,    bul 
Jugurthas  violence  compels  nie: 
whom  so   great  a  desire   qf  de- 
stroying  me  has  possessed,  that  he 
regards  in  his  heart  neither  you, 
nor  the  immortal  gods;    he  had 
rather  have   my  blood,    than  all 
things    else.      And    therefore   I, 
an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman 
people,  am  kept  blocked  up  witk 
his  arms  now  these  five  monthsz 
neither  the  kindnesses  of  my  fa- 
ther  Micipsa,    nor  your  decrees9 
afford  me  relief.      I  know   not, 
whether   I  am   more    grievoushj 
distressed  by  sword,  or  by  famine. 
My  circumstances  discourage  me 
from    wriling    more     concerning 
Jugurtha:    I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience,    even   before  noiv,    that 
the   unfortunate    have    but    little 
credit.        Except     however     that 
I  undersiand  he  aims  at  some- 
thing  beyond  what   I  am,    and 
does  not  hope  for  your  friendship, 
and  my  kingdom  at  the  same  time: 
which  of  the  two  he  would  think 
the  greatest  hardship  to   be   dis- 
appointed    in,    is   a  secret  to  no 
body.      For  first  of  all  he  mur- 
dered  my  brother  Hiempsal;  and 
then  forced  me  from  my  father's 
kingdom:      xchich     indeed    were 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXIV.  1.    Oratum  mittn"\  See  cap.  xxii    note  2. 

2.  Urc.uear']  This  is  ancient  orthography ;  the  moderns  write  urgeo. 

3.  JVtsi  tamen  intelleg*)]  Dixerat  H  p!ura  scrihere  nolle,  </uod  jiarum  fidei 
mUrris  sit ;  et  addit,  nifi  hoc  unum,  quod  Jugurtha  amplius  quid  petat, 
quain  vita-n  regnumque  suum.     Manet  itaque  msi  particula  exceptiva. 
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quem  Imperatorem  Numi-  acts    of   injustke    done    to    me, 

dis   posuistis,    clausum   ob-  thougli     nothing    to    you.       But 

sidet. :       legatorum      verba  now  he  heeps,  by  force  of  arms, 

quanti      fecerit,       pericula  a  hingdom  that  is  yours:   blochs 

mea  deelarant.      Quid   re-  up  and  besieges  me,   whom  you 

liquum,     nisi     vis     vestra,  appointed    King    of  the   Nvmi- 

quo    moveri    possit?    Nam  dians:    hotu  mvch  he  valued  the 

ego     quidem     vellem,      et  remonstrances   of  your   deputies. 

hajc,    quse   scribo,    et    quse  my    dangers    show.       What    re- 

antea  in  senatu  questus  sum,  mains,    but  your  power,   wherc- 

vana    forent,     potiiis    quam  with   he   can  be  moved/    For  I 

miseria    mea   fidem    verbis  indeed  could  wish,  that  both  this 

faceret.      Sed    quoniam   eo  which   I  now   write,    and  what 

natus    sum,    ut    Jugurthae  formerly  I  complained  of  in  the 

scelerum     ostentui     essem,  senate   wcre  groundless  fietions, 

non  jam  mortem  neque  se-  rather  than  that  my  misery  shoidd 

rumnas,    tantummodo    ini-  gain  credit  to  my  words.      Bid 

mici  imperium  et  cruciatus  since  I  icas   born  for  this  end, 

corporis  deprecor.      Regno  that   I  might    be   a    spectacle   of 

Numidiae,      quod     vestrum  the  villainies  of  Jvgurtha,   I  do 

est,    uti    lubet,    consulite :  not    noiv    beg    deliverance  from 

me  ex  manibus  impiis  eri-  death  or  misery,   but  onhj  from 

pite,  per  majestatem  impe-  the  tyranny  of  my  enemy,   and 

rii,   per  amicitice  fidem  ;    si  torture  of  body.     Dispose,  «.?  you 

ulla  apud  vos  memoria  avi  please,of '  the  kingdom  of  Numidia, 

mei  Masinissa;."  which  is  your  oion :  but  I  beseecb 

you,  by  thc  majesty  ofyour  migliiy 
poiver,  by  the  honour  of  your  alliance,  rescue  me  from  impious 
hands;  ifthere  be  any  remembrance  with  you  of '  my  grandfather 
^fasimssa." 

XXV.   His  litteris    reci-  XXV.  After    the    reading    of 

tatis,   fuere,    qui  exercitum  this     letter,     there     icere     some. 

in  Africam  mittendum  cen-  who    gave    it    as    their    opinion, 

serent,    et    quum    primum  that  an  army  should  be  sent  into 

Adherbali     subveniundum  :  Africa,   and  relief  given   to  Ad- 

de    Jugurtha     interim     uti  herbal    with    all  possible    spccd : 

eonsuleretur,    quoniam  non  and  that  in  the  mean  time  a,  re- 

paruisset   legatis.       Sed   ab  solution   should  be  entered   vpon 

isdem      Regis       fautoribus  conccr?ung  Jvgurtha,   bccav.se  he 

summa  ope  enisum,  ne  de-  had  not  obeyed  the  dtpidies.     But 

cretum  fieret.      Ita  bonum  endeavours    were   uscd    witk   thc 

publicum,    ut   in    plerisque  utmosl  heenness  by  the  same  fa- 

negotiis  solet,    privata  gra-  vourers    of   the   king,    that    this 

".'     devictum.       Legantur  might  not  be  po.ssed  into  a  decree. 
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tamen  in  AtVicam  majores 
natu,  nobiles,  amplis  ho- 
noribns  :  in  qnis  M.  Seau- 
rns,  <le  quo  supra  memo- 
ravinms,  eonsularis,  et 
tum  senati  princeps.  Hi, 
quod  in  invidia  res  erat  si- 
mul,  et  ab  Numidis  obse- 
crati,  triduo  navim  ascen- 
dere :  dein  brevi  Uticam 
adpulsi,  Htteras  ad  Jugur- 
tliam  mittunt,  quam  ocis- 

SUME  AD  PROVINCIAM 
ACCEDAT ;  SEQUE         AD 

EUM    AB     SENATU    MISSOS. 

Ille  ubi  accepit,  liomines 
claros,  quorum  auctorita- 
tem  Ronne  pollere  audi- 
verat,  contra  inceptum 
suum  venisse ;  primo  com- 
motus,  metu  atque  lubi- 
dine  divorsus  agitabatur. 
Timebat  iram  senati  [ni 
paruisset  legatis]  :  porro, 
animus  cupidine  csecus  ad 
inceptum  scelus  rapiebat. 
Vicit  tamen  in  avido  inge- 
nio  pravum  consilium.  Igi- 
tur,  exercitu  eircumda- 
to,  summa,  vi  Cirtam  ir- 
rumpere  nititur,  maxume 
sperans,  diducta.  manu  hos- 
tiurn,  aut  vi,  aut  dolis  se- 


Thus  the  public  good,  as  is  usual 
in  most  cases,  was  bqffied  by  pri- 
vate  interest.  Howevcr,  some 
elderly  noblemen,  in  high  offvces 
of  statc,  are  dispatchcd  ovcr  into 
Africa;  among  whom  was  M. 
Scaurus,  of  whom  ive  spoke  above, 
a  person  of  consular  dignity, 
and  then  at  the  head  of  the 
senate.  These,  both  because 
tkere  was  a  general  outcry  in 
the  case,  and  being  importuned 
by  the  Numidians,  xvent  aboard 
a  ship  tvithin  three  days:  and 
soou  after  arriving  at  Utica, 
sent  a  letter  to  Jugurtha,  with 
orders,  to  repair  forthwith  to 
the  province ;  and  that  they 
had  a  message  to  him  from 
the  senate.  When  he  found, 
that  persons  of  high  rank,  whose 
injluence  he  had  heard  ivas  great 
at  Rome,  were  come  to  oppose 
his  design:  at  first  being  muc/c 
shocked,  he  ivas  distracted  be- 
twixt  fear  and  ambition.  He 
feared  the  resentment  of  ihe  se- 
nate,  \_if  he  did  not  obey  their 
deputies^ :  and  ihen  again,  his 
mind  blinded  tvith  ambition  hur- 
ried  him  on  to  the  cursed  enter- 
prise  he  was  engaged  in.  The 
wicked  resolution    however   pre- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXV.  1.  Senati  princeps]  The  right  of  creating  Senatovs  belonged  at 
first  to  the  Kings  ;  afteivvards  the  Consuls  named  them,  and  referred  them. 
to  tlie  people  for  their  approbation :  but  at  last  the  Censors  ingrossed  the 
privilege  of  conferring  this  honour.  He  that  stood  first  in  the  Censor's 
roll,  had  tlie  honourable  title  of  princeps  senati ;  yet  the  chief  magistrates, 
such  as  the  Consuls,  the  Dictator,  &c.  were  always  his  superiors  in  the 
house. 

2.  Ulicam  adpulsi]  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  Sardinia, 
faTious  by  the  deaih  of  Cato.  It  was  built  much  about  the  same  time  with 
Carthaga,  by  a  eolony  of  Tyrians  too,  as  Justin  relates,  XVIII.  cap,  iy. 
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his  minse  graves  nuncia- 
bantur,  qubd  oppugnati- 
one  n  on  desisteret ;  multa 
tamen  oratione  consumta, 
lefeati  frustra  discessere. 


se  casum  vietoria;  inventu-  vaiJed  in  his  covetous  heart. 
runi.  Quod  ubi  secus  Whereforc,  drawing  his  army 
procedit,  neque,  quod  in-  quite  round  the  town,  he  endea- 
tenderat,  efncere  potest,  vours  with  the  vtmost  vigour  to 
uti  prius,  quam  legatos  break  into  Cirta,  being  in  grcat 
conveniret,  Adherbalis  po-  Jiojjcs,  that,  by  dividi/ig  the. 
tiretur:  ne  ampliiis  mo-  forcesof the  enemy,he  shoxddjind 
rando,  Scaumm,  quem  plu-  a  chance  of  success,  either  in 
rimum  metuebat,  incen-  the  ur/y  of  force  or  stratagem. 
deret,  cura  paucis  equiti-  I3ut  uJie/t  it  fell  out  oilterwue, 
bus  in  provinciam  venit.  and  he  was  tiot  able  to  effcct 
Ac    tamen   etsi   senati  ver-     wJtut   he   had  designed,    namely. 

to  get  Adherbal  into  his  Jta//ds, 
before  he  waited  on  the  commis- 
sioners;  and  fast,  by  delaying 
lo/igcr,  he  should ' provohe  Scaurw-, 
who/n  he  very  //n/ch  drcaded,  he 
came,  attended  witfi  a  few  Jiorse, 
into  the  province.  And  thongli  Jteavy  tlireats  wcre  denounced  ot 
tlie  name  of  the  senate,  because  Jte  Jtad  not  given  over  the  sicge;  yet, 
after  spendingmueli  talh,  the  commissioners  went  offwiilwiit  bti/tg 
ctble  to  do  any  tJiing. 

XXVI.  Ea  postquam  XXVI.  After  tJiis  ivas  Jteard 
Cirtae  audjta  sunt,  Italici,  of  at  Cirta,  tJte  Italians,  by 
tjuoium  virtute  mccnia  de-  wliose  bravcry  the  urdls  Jtad 
fensabaritur,  confisi,  dedi-  been  dcfended,  beir.g  persuaded, 
tione  facta,  propter  mag-  that  npon  ntahing  a  sxmender 
nitudinem  populi  Roma-  tJtcy  tvould  be  secure  fro/n  all 
iii  invioiatos  sese  fore,  Ad-  Jiarm,  in  consideration  of  tJte 
herbali  suadent,  uti  seque,  grandeur  of  tl/e  Roman  people, 
et   oppidum  Jugurthae   tra-     advised  AdJ/erbal    to  deliver    up 

botJt  himself  and  thc  town  to 
JugurtJta,  and  only  capitulate 
witJt.  Jiim  for  his  life ;  tJtat  for 
otJicr  tJii/igs  tJtcy  would  be  taken 
Jugurthce  rebatur ;  quia  carc  of  by  tJie  senate.  Now  hc, 
peues  eosdem,  si  advorsa-  though  he  cstcemed  a/iy  thing 
retur,  cogtwli  potestas  letier  security  than  JvguriJa.Cs 
erat,  ita,  uti  censuerant  promisc ;  yet,  bccausc  it  icas  iu 
ItalLci,  dcditionem  facit.  thcir  ptnver  t.o  force  Jl-.-:.,  if  Jie 
Jugurtha  in  primis  Adher-  shonld  oppose  ii,  makes  a  surren- 
balem  exci-ticiatum1  necat :  dcr,  as  the  Italians  Jtad  advised. 
dein  ojnnis  puberes  Numi-     JttguriJia,     in    tJie    Jtrst  ptaee, 


dat,  tantum  ab  eo  vitam 
pacrscatur ;  de  caetoris  se- 
natui  curae  fore.  At  ille, 
tametsi   omnia  potiora   fide 


JUGURTHA.    Cap.  XXVII.  HJ 

das    et    negotiatores     pro-  puts    Adherbal    to    death    with 

miseue,  uri  qui*que  avmatis  torture:     and    thcn    slaughtered 

obvius,  interfecit.  ali  t/ie  Numidians  of  age,    and 

the  merchants   too,    without  dis- 
tinction,  as  cach  of  them  fell  in  thc  soldiers'  way. 

XXVII.      Quod      post-  XXVII.      After      this      was 

quam  RoniEe  cognitum,   et  knoivn   at  Home,    and   the  mal- 

re*  in  senatu  agitari  coepta,  ter  bvgan  to  he  debated  in  the  se- 

idem  illi  ministri  Regis  in-  nr/te,     the    same    agents    of   the 

terpellando,    ac   ssepe   gra-  King,    by  throwing    obstructio/is 

tia,    interdum    jurgiis    tra-  bi  the  way,    and  protracting  the 

hendo     tempus,      atrocita-  time  often  by  their  interest  with 

tem     faeti    leniebant.      Ac  the      members,       sometimes      by 

ni    C.  Memmius,    tribunus  wrangling,     endeavoured   to    les- 

plebis  designatus,    vir  acer,  sen    the   odiousness    of   the  fact. 

et  infestus  potentice  nobili-  And  had  not  C.  Memmius,   tri- 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXVII.  1.  Tr/bunus  plebis  dasignatus]  In  the  year  of  Rorae  2t>0,  the 
commons  having  been  rauch  discontented  for  a  long  time  before,  at  seein"- 
the  nobility  possessed  of  all  the  wealtli  and  honours  of  the  republic,  and 
themselves  loaded  vvith  all  the  toil,  insisted  upon  Jiaving  magistrates  chosen 
fromamong  themsejves,  wlio  might  secure  them  from  the  oppression  of  the 
senate  and  nobility,  and  accordingly  the  tribuni  plebis  were  created.  At 
first  only  two  were  appointed,  afterward  five,  and  at  last  ten.  By  the 
creation  of  these  orficers,  the  power  of  the  senate  was  very  much  limited; 
for  under  pretenceof  raaintaining  the  liberties  of  the  people,  they  approved 
or  rejected,  at  pleasure,  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  Consuls,  and  of  all 
other  magistrates,  except  the  Dictators.  When  the  Tribunes  approved  a 
decree,  they  subscribed  a  T  ;  and  when  they  disapproved  of  it,  they  wrote 
the  word  veio  or  vetamus,  to  forbid  or  prohibit  the  execution  of  it.  The 
persous  of  the  Tribunes  were  by  a  law  declared  sacrosancti,  or  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Tliey  Jiad  a  kind  of  beadle,  called  viator,  who  walked  before 
thera.  In  all  the  plebiscita,  or  ordinances  of  the  people,  the  Tribunes 
were  obliged  to  be  unanimous,  at  least  not  to  dissent;  for  if  but  one  of 
tiiem  oppo-ed  the  ordinance,  it  was  rcndered  ineHectual.  And  hence 
Jugurtha,  by  means  of  the  Tribune  Budiius,  got  clear  of  the  inquisition 
proposed  by  Memmius,  cap.  xxxiv.  These  Tribunes  were  sometimes  ex- 
travagantly  iraperious.  TJiey  would  assemble  and  dismiss  tlie  Senate,  im- 
prison  the  Consuls,  and  were  frequently  the  cause  of  many  dangerous  tu- 
mults;  and  hence  tliey  are  callcd  by  some  authors  pesles  reipub  icce  and  se- 
tiitiusi  mngiitraius.  Tliey  were  laid  under  great  restrictions  by  Sulla,  in- 
somuch  tli.it  tiieir  power  was  mucli  impaired,  nay  almost  quite  abolished. 
But  tliis  tribunicial  power  was  again  restored  by  Pompey,  as  we  learn 
from  Stllust,  Cat.  cap.  xxxviii.  They  were  both  elected  and  entered  on 
their  office  bcfore  tlie  Consuls;  and,  during  this  interval,  were,  liko 
them,  called  designriCi.     See  Cat.  cap.  xviii.  n.  2, 
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tatis,  populum  Romanum 
edocuisset,    id    agi,    uti 

PER  PAUCOS  FACTIOSOS 
JuGURTHJE     SCELUS     CON- 

don"aretur,  profecto  om- 
nis  invidia  prolatandis 
consultationibus  dilapsa  e- 
rat :  tanta  vis  gratiae  at- 
que  pecuniaj  Regis.  Sed 
ubi  senatus  delicti  consci- 
entia  populum    timet ;    le 


bune  elect  of  the  eommons,  a 
warm  man,  and  an  avowcd  ene- 
my  to  the  power  of  the  nobility, 
informed  the  Roman  people, 
there  was  a  design,  carrying  on, 
that  Jugurtha's  horrid  crime, 
by  means  of  a  fetv  leading  men, 
sliould  be  pardoned :  without 
question  all  the  odium,  hy  thcir 
dilatory  procedure,  would  have 
vanished :  so  grcat  was  the  in- 
ge  Seinpronia  provincise  fluence  of  the  King's  interest  and 
futuris  Consulibus,  Numi-  his  money.  But  ivhcn  the  se- 
dia  atque  Italia  decretse :  nate,  from  a  sense  of  guilt, 
Consules  declarantur  P.  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the 
Scipio  Nasica,  L.  Bestia  people ;  Numidia  and  Italy  icerc 
Calpurnius ;  Calpurnio  Nu-  appointed  as  provinces  for  ihe 
midia,  Scipioni  Italia  ob-  ensuing  Consuls,  according  to  ihe 
vcnit ;  deinde  exercitus,  Sempronian  laio :  P.  Scipio  Na- 
qui  in  Africam  portaretur,  sica,  and  L.  Bestia  Calpurnius, 
scribitur :  stipendium,  alia,  are  chosen  Consuls ;  Numidia 
qua;  bello  usui  forent,  de-  fell  to  Calpurnius,  Itcdy  to  Scipio ; 
cernuntur.  and  then  an  army,  to  he  transported 

into  Africa,  is  Icvied :  money  and 
oiher  things  that  were  necessaryfor  the  war,  are  voted. 

XXVIII.    At   Jugurtha,  XXVIII.    JBut  Jugurtha,  vp- 

on  receiving  the  neujs  of  this 
contrary  to  his  esrpectation,  as 
who  had  heen  full  of  a  persua- 
sion  that  all  things  were  to  be 
sold  at  Home ;  dispatches  away 
his  son,  and  with  him  two  of 
his  conjidants,  as  ambassadors  to 
the  senaie :  and  instructs  them, 
as  he  had  done  those  whom 
he    sent     after    the     murder    of 


contra  spem  nuncio  accep- 
to,  quippe  cui,  Romae 
omnia  venum  ire,  in  ani- 
mo  hseserat ;  filium,  et 
cum  eo  duo  familiaris  ad 
senatum,  legatos  mittit  : 
hisque,  ut  illis,  quos,  Hi- 
empsale  interfecto,  mise- 
rat,  prsecepit,  omnis  mor- 
talis  pecunid  adgrediantar. 


EXPLANATOIIY  NOTES. 

2.  Lege  Sempronid'}  Tlie  author  of  this  law  was  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  Tribune  of  the  Coinmons,  A.  U.  630.  It  ordained,  that, 
before  the  annual  comitia  for  choosing  the  Consuls,  the  senate  should  dc- 
tennine  wliat  werc  to  be  thc  consular  provinces,  or  which  two  provinces 
the  new  Consuls  were  to  have  :  and  these  the  Consuls,  withont  consulting 
tlie  senale,  divided  betwixt  them  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  if  they  thought 
proper» 
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Qui  postquam  Romam  ad* 
ventabant,  senatus  a  Bes- 
tia       consultus:        pLace- 

RETXE,  LEGATOS  JuGUR- 
TH.«      RECIPI       MOENIBUS, 

iique  decrevere  :  "  nisi  reg- 
nuni,  ipsumque  deditum 
venissent,  uti  in  diebus 
[proxumisj  decem  Italia 
decederent."  Consul  Nu- 
midis  ex  senati  decreto 
nunciari  jubet :  ita  infec- 
tis  rebus  illi  domum  dis- 
cedunt.  Interim  Calpur- 
nius,  parato  exercitu,  le- 
gat  sibi  homines  nobilis, 
factiosos ;  quomm  auctori- 
tate,  quse  deliquisset,  mu- 
nita  fore  sperabat :  in  quis 
fuit  Scaurus,  cujus  de  na- 
tura  et  liabitu  supra  me- 
moravimus.  Nam  in  con- 
sule  nostro  multae  bona?- 
que  artes  animi  et  corporis 
erant :  quas  omnis  avaritia 
preepediebat :  patiens  la- 
borum,  acri  ingenio,  satis 
providens,  belli  haud  ig- 
narus,  firmissumus  con- 
tra  pericula  et  insidias. 
Sed  legiones  per  Italiam 
Rhegium,  atque  inde  Si- 
ciliam,  porro  ex  Sicileia  in 
Africam  transvectae.  Igi- 
tur  Calpurnius  initio,  pa- 
ratis  commeatibus,  acri- 
ter     Numidiam     in^ressus 


Hiempsal,  to  accost  every  body 
Wrth  money.  After  they  arrived 
at  Itome,  the  senate  was  con- 
sulted  by  Bestia:  to  know  whe- 
ther  it  was  their  pleasure  the 
ambassadors  of  Jugurtha  should 
be  admitted  into  the  city, 
and  they  voted:  "  That  unless 
they  were  come  to  sitrrender  the 
kivydom  and  himself  too,  they 
shouhl  be  gone  out  of  Iialy  withiu 
ten  days  [next  to  come.y  The 
Consul  orders  report  to  be  made 
to  the  Numidians,  according  to 
the  resolve  of  the  senate:  so  they 
went  home  without  doing  cmy  bu- 
siness.  In  the  mean  time  Calpur- 
nius,  having  raised  an  army, 
chooses  for  his  lieidenant-generah 
noblcnen  of  great  interest  in  their 
party ;  vnder  ichose  authority,  he 
hoped,  those  things  woidd  be  sJiel- 
tered,  which  he  might  do  amiss: 
amongst  rchom  tvas  Scaurus,  of 
whose  character  and  temper  we 
spohe  above.  For  in  our  Consul 
were  many  and  excellent  endoiv- 
ments  both  of  }nind  and  body:  all 
which  covetousness  very  rnvch 
marred  the  exercise  of:  he  was  abie 
to  endure  fatigue,  qf  a  penetrating 
judgment,  abundance  offorcsight, 
not  tinshilled  in  war,  and  very 
much  upou  his  guard  against  dan- 
gers  and  stratagcms.  Aow  the  le- 
gions  were  carried  through  Italy 
to  Rhegium,  and  from  thence  to 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXVIII.  Recipi  meenibus]  The  Romans  did  not  admit  the  ambassadors 
of  every  prince  or  state  to  enter  their  city  :  and  therefore  there  was  a  viita 
publica  erected  without  the  walls,  for  the  reception  of  such  as  they  did  not 
incline  to  confer  this  honour  upon  ;  and  sometimes  too  the  senate  gavc- 
thei»  a  hearing  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  Whrcfi  was  also  without  the  city. 
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eet,  multos  mortalis,  et  ur-     Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  to  Africa. 

L.is  aliquot  pugnando  capit.      TMiereupon   Calpurmus,  ut  jir&t, 

after  having  provided  nccessaries, 

briskly  enfered  N-umldia,   takes  a  great  many  prisoners,   aiui 

teveral  toums  by  dint  of  sword. 

XXIX.  Sed   ubi  Jugur-         XXIX.    But    ichen   Jugurtha 

tha     per    legatos     pecunia     begun  by  his  agents  to  tempt  him 

with  money,  a?ul  to  represent  the 
dijficulty  of  the  war  which  he 
tvas  carrying  on;  his  mind  in- 
fected  ivith  avarice  was  casily 
altered.  JBut  Scaurus  is  tahen  in 
as  partner  and  assista/it  in  ali 
his  nwasures:  ivho,  thd  at  Jirst. 
tvhen  most  of  his  party  had  been 
corrupted,  he  had  opposed  the  King 
nwst  violently :  yet  by  the  vastness 
of  the  bribe,  ivas  draivn  aside 
from  integrity  and  honour  to  the 
knavish  course.    JSut  Jugurtha  at 

que    in    pravum    abstractus    jirstpurchasedonly  asuspensionqf 

est.       Sed    Jugurtha    pri-     the  war,  expecting,  he  ivould  ef- 

fect  something  in  the  mean  time  at 
Rome  by  money,  or  interest:  but 
after  he  found  Scaurus  was  con- 
cerned  in  the  ajjair,  beiug  raistd 
io  the  highest  expectation  of  re- 
gaining  peace,  he  resolved  to  treat 
with  them  in  person  about  every 
article.  J3ut  in  the  mean  time,  by 
ivay  of  security,  Scxtius  the  Ques- 
tor  is  sent  by  the  Consul  lo  Yaga, 
a  toion  belonging  to  Jugurtha : 
for  which  conduct  the  pretence 
was  the  receiving  of'corn,  uhich 
Calpurnius  had  publicly  ordcrtd 
the  deputies  to  furnish:  because 
there  was  now  a  truce  till  a  sur- 
rencler  should  be  made.  Where~ 
vpon  theKing,  as  he  hadpactioncd, 


tentare,  bellique,  quod 
administrabat,  asperitatem 
ostendere  coepit ;  animus 
aeger  avaritia  facile  con- 
versus  est.  Caeterum  so- 
cius  et  administer  omni- 
um  consiliorum  adsumitur 
Scaurus :  qui  tametsi  a 
primipio,  plerisque  ex  fac- 
tione  ejus  corruptis,  acer- 
rume  Regem  impugnave- 
rat ;  tamen  magnitudine 
pecuniie    a    bono    honesto- 


nium  tantummodb  belli 
moram  redimebat,  existu- 
mans,  sese  aliquid  interim 
Komae  pretio,  aut  gratia 
effecturum :  postea  vero 
quani  participem  negotii 
Scaurum  acceperat ;  in 
maxumam  spem  adductus 
recuperaudse  pacis,  statuit 
cum  eis  de  omnibus  pacti- 
onibus  prsesens  agere.  Cae- 
terum  interea,  fidei  caussa, 
niittitur  a  Consule  Sextius 
Qusestor  in  oppidum  Ju- 
gurthce   Vagam :    cujus    rei 

erat  acceptio  fru- 
quod      Calpurnius 

legatis      imperave- 


species 
menti. 
palam 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
XXX.    1.   Fidei  caussd]    Fidei  faciendre   caussa ;    ut  Jugurtba    fidem 
Iiaberet  Bestia?,  missus  Sextius  Quaestor  quasi  obses  in  oppidmn  Jugurtba;. 
2.    Va»am\  Tliis  town  is  in  good  authors  also  frequemly  called  Vacca, 
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vat :  quoniam  deditionis 
mora  indueiaj  agitabantur. 
Igitur  Rex,  uti  constitue- 
rat,  in  castra  venit :  ac 
pauea,  prsesenti  consilio, 
locutus  de  invidia  facti, 
atque  in  deditionem  uti  ae- 
ciperetur ;  reliqua  cum  Bes- 
tiaet  Scauro  secreta  trans- 
igit :  dein  postero  die,  qua- 
si  per  saturam  exquisitis 
sententiis,  in  deditionem 
accipitur.  Sed  uti  pro 
consilio  imperatum,  ele- 
phanti  triginta,  pecus  at- 
que  equi  multi,  cum  par- 
vo  argenti  pondere,  Quaes- 
tori  traduntur.  Calpur- 
nius  Romam  ad  magistra- 
trus  rogandos  proficiscitur. 
In  Numidia  et  exercitu 
nostro  pax  agitabatur. 

XXX.  Postquam  res  in 
Africa  gestas,  quoque  mo- 
do  actse  forent,  fama  divol- 
gavit ;  Romae  per  oranis 
locos  et  conventus  de  facto 


came  to  the  camp :  and  having 
spoke  afetv  things,  in  presence  of 
u  cpuncil  of  war,  concerniny  thc 
odium  of  his  fact,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  admitted  to  a 
surrender ;  he  treated  about  other 
things  in  private  with  Bestia 
and  /Scaurus :  and  then  the  day 
afler,  the  votes  beiny  taken  as  it 
tvere  by  tfie  lump,  he  is  adinilted 
to  a  surrender.  JBut,  as  had 
been  ordered  in  presence  of  the 
council,  thirty  elephants,  plenty 
of  cattle  and  horses,  ivith  a  small 
quantity  of  silver,  are  delivered 
up  to  the  Questor.  Calpur* 
nius  sets  out  for  Rome,  to  the 
election  of  the  new  magistrates. 
All  was  quiet  in  Numidia  and 
our  army. 


XXX.  After  fame  had  blazed 
abroad  the  affairs  transacted  i?i 
Africa,  and  in  what  manner  they 
had  been  managed  ;  the  conversa- 
tion  turned,  in  all places  and  com- 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

•5.  Derlitionis  mora']  Per  moram,  quam,  faciebat  de  deditio,  i.  e.  quod 
Tulgo  dicunt  pendente  deditione. 

4.  Qunsi  per  saturam]  Satura  is  an  adjective,  and  signifies  full ;  the 
substantive  understood  is  lanx,  a  plalter  or  charger,  and  satura  lanx  par- 
ticularly  signifies  the  platter  or  charger,  which  was  once  a  year  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  and  ofFered  to  the  gods,  as  the  primilice  or  first-fruits 
of  tlie  season.  From  this  medley  or  mixture  of  fruits  in  the  charger,  the 
phrase  per  saturam  is  used  to  denote  whatever  is  various,  manifold  or 
confused  :  and  per  saturam  sententias  exquirere,  signifies  a  collecting  of 
votes  in  a  confused  rhanner;  such  as  happens  when  the  members  are 
neither  callcd  b,y  name,  nor  the  voices  marked  or  numbered  ;  but  when 
the  suffrages  are  given  promiscuously,  indistinctly,  without  any  order 
observed,  and  as  it  were  all  at  once,  or  by  the  lump. 

5.  Ad  mapisiratus  rogandos]  This  way  of  speaking  flows  from  the 
manner  iu  wliich  the  election  was  carried  on,  which  was  by  asking  the 
votes  of  the  people.  The  words  were  velitis,  jubeatis, — mgo,  Quirites. 
One  of  the  Consuls  sat  preses  at  tlie  election,  and  Bestia  was  now  under 
the  greater  necessity  of  being  at  Rome  f»r  tliis  purpose,  because  Scipi» 
the  other  Consul  was  dc-sd. 
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Consulis  agitavi :  apud  ple- 
bera  gravis  invidia :  Pa- 
tres,  probarentne  tantum 
flagitium,  an  decretura 
Consulis  subverterent,  pa- 
rum  constabat.  Ac  max- 
ume  eos  potentia  Scauri, 
quod  is  auctor  et  eocius 
Bestise  ferebatur,  a  vero, 
bono  impediebat.  At  C. 
Memraius,  cujus  de  liber- 
tate  ingenii  et  odio  poten- 
tise  nobilitatis  supra  dixi- 
mus,  inter  dubitationem  et 
moras  senati,  concionibus 
populum  ad  vindicandum 
hortari :  monere,  ne  rem- 
publicam,  ne  libertatem 
suam  desererent;  multa  su- 
perba,  crudelia  facinora 
nobilitatis  ostendere  ;  pror- 
sus  intentus  omni  modo 
plebis  animum  accende- 
bat.  Sed  quoniam  ea  tem- 
pestate  Memmii  facundia 
clara  pollensque  fuit ;  de- 
cere  existumavi,  unam  ex 
tam  multis  orationem  per- 
scribere :  ac  potissumiim, 
quse  in  coneione  post  redi- 
tum  Bestiae  bujuscemodi 
verbis  disseruit. 

XXXI.    "Multa  dehor- 
tantur    a    vobis,    Quirites, 


panies  at  JRome,  npon  the  beho- 
viour  qf  tlie  Consitl:  among  the 
commons  there  was  heavy  indigna- 
tion ;  the  Fathers  were  in  doubt, 
whether  they  shoidd  ratify  so  tile 
a  piece  of  conduct,  or  make  void 
the  ConsuVs  deed.  And  especially 
the  power  of  Scaiirus  diverted 
them  from  truth  and  justice,  he- 
cause  he  was  said  to  he  Sestias 
adviser  and  associale.  JBut  C. 
Memmius,  concernirig  whose  free 
manner,  and  spite  against  t/ie 
poiver  qf  the  nohility,  we  spoke 
above,  during  the  hcsitafion  and 
delays  qf  the  senate,  by  ha- 
rangues  pushed  on  the  populace 
to  revenge ;  admonished  them  not 
to  desert  the  public  cause,  nor 
their  own  liberty :  pointed  out 
many  insolent  and  cruel  doings 
of  the  nobility,  and  with  the 
utmost  application  by  all  methods 
inflamed  the  spirits  qf  the  com- 
mons.  JBut  since  at  ihat  time 
the  eloquence  qf  Memmius  was 
in  great  esteem,  and  qf  mighty 
influence  ;  1  have  thought  proper 
to  copy  out  one  speech  ofso  many  ; 
and  above  all  others,  that  which 
he  delivered  in  an  assembly,  after 
the  return  of  Bestia,  in  tke  follow- 
ing  words. 

XXXI.     "Many     things,     O 
Romans,  discourage  me  from  ap- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXX.  -Ac  potissumum  ijua"]  This  sentence  may  be  thus  supplied,  ac 
potissumum  perscribam,  quce ;  or  rather,  ac  potissumum  decexe  existumavi 
perscribere,  yua?,  $c.  Sallust,  respecting  the  sense  rather  than  the  word 
orationem,  uses  qua  in  the  neuter  gender,  as  of  a  general  import,  and  not 
quam.    We  may  understand  as  an  antecedent,  ea  verba,  or  some  such  word. 

XXXI.  Quirites]  Some  derive  this  name  from  quiris,  which  in  tlie 
Sabine   language,   say  they,    signifies  a  spear ;    and   hence    M*rs  was 
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ni  studium  reipublica?  om- 

nia    superet :    opes   factio- 

nis,    vestra    patientia,    jus 

nullum ;        ac       maxume, 

qudd   innocentiae   plus   pe- 

riculi,   quam    honoris,    est. 

Nam  iila  quidem  piget  di- 

cere,    his   annis   xv.  quam 

ludibrio     fueriiis    superbiae 

paucorum ;       quam      fcede 

quamque     inulti     perierint 

vestri  defensores ;    ut  vobis 

animus    ab    ignavia    atque 

socordia  corruptus  sit:  qui 

ne  niuic  quidem,    obnoxiis 

inimicis,    exsurgitis,    atque 

etiam    nunc    timetis,    qui- 

bus  decet  terrori  esse.     Sed 

quamquam  haec  talia  sunt, 

tamen    obviam    ire    factio- 

nis   potentiae    animus   subi- 

git.    certe    ego    libertatem, 

quae    mihi    a    parente   tra- 

dita   est,   experiar:    verum 

id  frustra,  an  ob  rem  faci- 

am,   in  vestra  manu  situm, 

Quirites.     Neque  ego  hor- 

tor,      quod    saepe    majores 

vestri  lecere,  uti  contra  in- 

jurias    armati   eatis.     Nihil 

vi,    nihil   secessione   opus : 

necesse    est,     suomet    ipsi 

more  praecipites  eant.     Oc- 


pearing  on  your  side,  did  nol  my 
zeal  for  the  public  interest  sur- 
mount  every  thing :  I  mean  the 
power  of  the  faction  of  the  no- 
bility,  your  tame  submission,  no 
justice  to  be  had ;  and  above  all, 
that  honesty  has  more  danger  than 
honour  attending  it.  For  indeed 
it  galls  me  to  relate,  how  tkese 
fifteen  years  you  have  been  a 
sport  to  the  arrogance  of  a  few  ; 
how  basely,  and  how  unrevenged 
your  patrons  have  perished  ;  how 
your  courage  is  destroyed  bij  sloth 
and  indolence :  who  stir  not  in 
your  own  defence,  even  now, 
wken  your  enemies  are  at  your 
mercy,  and  even  yet  are  afraid  of 
those,  to  whom  it  becomes  you  to 
be  a  terror.  But  tho'  these  things 
be  so,  yet  my  mind  prompts  me  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  power  of 
faction.  at  least  I  will  use  the  li- 
berty,  that  has  been  bequeatked  to 
me  by  my  father :  but,  O  Ro- 
mans,  it  lies  in  your  power, 
wkether  I  skall  do  it  in  vain,  or 
to  advantage.  I  do  not  advise, 
what  your  forefathers  often  did, 
to  rise  in  urms  against  the  injustice 
done  you.  Tkere  is  no  occasionfor 
violence,  or  separation  ;  ihey  must 
needs  go   to   ruin   by  their   owrt 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

calleil  Quirinus,  i.  e.  hastatus.  Romulus,  his  supposed  son,  got  the 
same  name,  and  the  Romans  were  called  Quirites.  But  others,  with  a 
greater  show  of  probability,  say,  that  Romulus,  upon  his  union  vvitli 
Tatius,  and  tlie  Sabines  coming  to  dwell  in  Rome,  did,  to  prevent  ani- 
mosities  among  his  citizens,  on  account  of  their  being  of  difterent  nations, 
assume  to  himself  tlie  name  of  Quirinus,  and  called  all  the  people  Quirites, 
borrowing  the  word  from  Cures,  the  chief  city  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  In  much  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  like  reason,  the  Scots 
and  English  were  by  KiOg  James  VI.  upon  his  being  made  King  of 
England,  called  by  the  common  name  of  Brilons,  and  their  countries 
denominated  South  and  North  Britain. 

O 
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ciso  Tiberio  Gracco,  quem 
regnum  parare  aiebant,  in 
plebem  Romanam  quaesti- 
ones  habitse  sunt.  Post  C. 
Gracci  et  M.  Fulvii  cae- 
dem,  item  multi  vestri  or- 
dinis  in  carcere  necati 
sunt:  utriusque  cladis  non 
lex,  verum  lubido  eorum 
finem  fecit.  Sed  sane  fu- 
erit  regni  paratio,  plebi 
sua  restituere.  quidquid 
sine  sanguine  civium  ul- 
cisci  nequitur,  jure  factum 
sit.  Superioribus  annis 
taciti  indignabamini,  asra- 
rium  expilari;  reges  et 
populos  liberos  paucis  no- 
bilibus  vectigal  pendere ; 
penes  eosdem  et  summarn 
gloriam,  et  maxumas  di- 
vitias  esse:  tamen  haec  ta- 
lia  facinora  impune  susce- 
pisse,  parum  babuere.  ita- 
que  postremo  leges,  majes- 
tas  vestra,  divina  et  hu- 
mana  omnia,  hostibus  tra- 
dita  sunt.  Neque  eos, 
qui  fecere,  pudet  aut  pce- 
nitet:  sed  incedunt  per  ora 
vestra  magnifice ;  sacer- 
dotia  et  consulatus,  pars 
triumphos  suos  ostentantes : 
perinde  quasi  honori,  non 
praedae  habeant.  Servi  aa- 
re  parati  imperia  injusta 
dominorum  non  perferunt: 
vos  Quirites,  imperio  na- 
ti,  aequo  animo  servitutem 
toleratis.  At  qui  sunt  hi, 
qui  rempublicam  occupa- 
vere?  homines  sceleratissu- 
mi,  cruentis  manibus,   ira- 


way.  Afler  Tiberius  Graccus  was 
slain,  uho,  tht-y  said,  had  a  de- 
sign  upon  the  sovereignty,  inqui- 
silio7is  were  made  upon  the  com- 
uions  of  Rome.  After  ihe  murder 
of  C  Graccus  and  M.  Fulvius, 
many  persons  of  your  rank  tike- 
wise  'were  put  to  death  in  piison  : 
und  nol  law,  but  their  pleasure 
put  an  end  to  both  caiamilies. 
But  let  it  be  indeed  an  aiming  at 
sovereign  power,  to  restore  to  the 
people  what  is  their  own.  what- 
ever  cannot  be  punished  without 
the  bloodshed  of  citizens,  let  it  be 
done  according  to  law.  For  some 
years  past  you  have  been  filled 
with  silevl  indignation  at  the 
treasury^s  been  pillaged ;  ihat 
kings  andfree  nations  paid  tribute 
lo  a  few  noblemen  ;  that  both  the 
highest  dignity  and  greatest 
wealth  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  persons  ;  yet  they  esteemed  it 
a  small  malter  to  have  committed 
such  facts  as  these  with  impunity. 
wherefore  at  last  the  laws, 
your  majesty,  and  all  things  di- 
vine  and  human,  were  delivered 
up  to  enemies.  Nor  are  they,  who 
did  il,  ashamed  of  it,  or  sorry 
for  it :  but  strut  in  state  before 
yourfaces;  pridingin  their sacred 
dignilies  and  consulships,  and 
some  in  their  triumphs  :  as  if  in- 
deed  they  looked  upon  them  us  their 
honour,  and  not  as  piilage.  Slaves 
purchased  with  money  do  not  bear 
with  the  unreasonuble  orders  of 
their  masters :  and  you,  O  Ro- 
mans,  born  lo  dominion,  endure 
slavery  icith  a  patient  mind .  But 
who  are  these,    that  have  seized 
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mani  avanlia,  nocentissu- 
mi,  idemque  superbissu- 
mi ;  quis  tides,  decus,  pi- 
«tas,  postremo  honesta  at- 
que  inhonesta  omnia  quaes- 
tui  sunt.  Pars  eorum  oc- 
cidisse  tribunos  plebis;  alii 
qiicEstiones  injustas;  ple- 
rique  caedem  in  vos  fecisse, 
pro  munimento  habent. 
lta  quam  quisque  pessume 
fecit,  tam  maxume  tutus 
est.  metum  a  scelere  suo 
ad  ignaviam  vestram  trans- 
tulere:  quos  omnis  eadem 
cupere,  eadem  odisse,  ea- 
dem  mettiere,  in  unum  co- 
egit.  sed  haec  inter  bono3 
amicitia  est,  inter  malos 
ractio.  Quod  si  tam  liberta- 
tis  curam  haberetis,  quam 
illi  ad  dominationem  ac- 
censi  sunt;  prolecto  ne- 
que  respublica,  sicuti  nunc 
est,  vastaretur;  et  bene- 
ricia  vestra  penes  optumos, 
non  audacissumos,  forent. 
Majores  vestri,  parandi  ju- 
ris  et  majestatis  consti- 
tuendas  gratia,  bis,  per  se- 
cessionem,  armati  Aventi- 
num  occupavere;  vos  pro 
libertate,  quam  ab  lllis 
accepistis,  non  summa  ope 
nitemini  ?  atque  eo  vehe- 
mentius,  quod  majus  de- 
decus  est,  parta  amittere, 
quam  omnio  non  para- 
visse.     Dicet  aliquis,    Quid 


upon  the  public  management  ?  mosl 
wicked  wrelches,  of  bloody  hands, 
insaliable  covetousness,most  guilty, 
and  very  insolent  too ;  to  whom 
faith,  honour,  piety,  and  in  short 
every  thing  honourable  and  dis- 
honourable,  is  a  way  of  making 
money.  Part  of  them  esteem  as 
their  security  their  having  butch- 
ered  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons  ;  others  their  unjust  prose- 
cutions ;  and  most  of  them  their 
having  made  havock  among  yoit. 
Thus  ihe  worse  any  one  has  be- 
haved,  so  much  the  more  safe  he 
is.  they  have  shifted  off  the  fear 
which  ought  to  have  followed 
from  their  own  crimes,  and  left 
it  to  your  cowardly  dispositions : 
all  ichom  their  coveting  the  same 
things,  hating  the  same  things, 
and  fearing  the  same  things,  has 
united  into  one  intere.st.  now  this 
amongst  good  men  isfriendship, 
amongst  the  wicked  combination. 
But  if  you  were  as  much  concerned 
for  your  libertij,  as  they  arefired 
ivith  inclination  to  despotic  power; 
to  be  sure  the  public  would  not 
be  preyed  upon,  as  now  it  is ; 
and  your  favours  would  be  in  the 
possesaiun  of  the  best  men,  not  tht 
most  assmning.  Your  forefathers 
twice  in  arms  seized  upon  the. 
Aventine  mount,  by  way  of  se- 
cession,  in  order  to  assert  their 
right  and  establiah  thtir  aulhority  : 
and  will  not  you  exert  yourselves 
wilh  ihe  utmost  vigour  in  defence 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Ad  ignavinm  vestram  tranHutere]  Sceleribus  alioquin  metus  con- 
junctus  est ;  sed  illi  Iiomines  desinunt  timere,  postquam  scelera  sceleribus 
addendo,  quse  vosper  ignaviam  non  vindicatis,  vobis  formidolosi  facti  sunt. 
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igitur  censes?  vindican- 
dum  in  eos,  qui  hosti  pro- 
didere  rempublicam:  non 
manu,  neque  vi ;  quod 
magis  fecisse,  quam  illis 
accidisse,  indignum;  ve- 
rura  quaestionibus  et  indi- 
cio  ipsius  Jugurthas,  qni 
si  dediticius  est,  profecto 
jussis  vestris  obediens  erit: 
sin  eo  contemnit ;  sci- 
licet  existumabitis,  qua- 
lis  ilia  pax,  aut  deditio, 
ex  qua  ad  Jugurtham  sce- 
lerum  impunitas,  ad  pau- 
cos  potentis  maxumae  di- 
vitiaB,  in  rempublicam 
damna,  dedecora  perve- 
nerint.  Nisi  forte  non- 
dum  etiam  vos  domina- 
tionis  eorum  satietas  tenet, 
et  illa,  quam  hasc  ternpo- 
ra,  magis  placent,  cum  reg- 
na,  provinciae,  leges,  ju- 
ra,  judicia,  bella,  paces ; 
postremo  divina  et  hu- 
mana  omnia  penes  paucos 
erant:  vos  autem,  hoc  est, 
populus  Romanus,  invicti 
ab  hostibus,  imperatores 
omnium  gentium,  satis 
habebatis  animam  retine- 
re.  nam  servitutem  qui- 
dem  quis  vestrum  recusa- 
re  audebat?  Atque  ego, 
tamen  etsi  viro  flagitiosis- 
sumum  existumo  impune 
injuriam  accepis6e  ;  tamen 
vos  hominibus  sceleratissu- 
mis  ignoscere,  quoniam 
cives  sunt,  aequo  animo  pa- 
terer,  nisi  misencordia  in 
perniciem      casura      esset. 


of  that  liberty,  whick  you  have 
received  from  them  ?  and  thut  the 
tnore  keenly,  because  it  is  a  greattr 
disgrace  to  lose  what  has  been 
acquired,  than  not  to  have  ac- 
quired  it  at  all.  Some  one  will  sa>/, 
What  thcn  do  you  advise  ?  I  an- 
swer,  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted  on  those,  who  had  betrayed 
the  republic  to  the  enemy :  not 
by  force,  nor  violence;  wkich  were 
more  dishonourable  lo  do,  thanfor 
them  to  meet  uith ;  but  by  a  legal 
proseculion,  and  the  evidence  of 
Jugurtha  himself,  v:ho,  if  he 
hus  surrendered  in  good  earnest, 
doubtless  will  be  obtdient  to  your 
orders :  but  if  he  slight  them  ;  you 
will  therebij  judge  what  kind  of 
peace,  or  surrender  ihat  is,  by 
which  impunily  jor  hortid  crintts 
has  uccrued  to  Jugurtha,  immense 
riches  to  a  fcw  grundees,  loss  and 
infamy  to  the  republic.  Unless 
perhaps  a  disgust  at  ihtir  tyranny 
does  not  even  ytt  possess  you,  and 
jormer  tirnes  please  more  than  the 
present,when  kingdoms,  provinces, 
laws,  rights,  juciicial  trials, 
war  and  peace ;  in  shorl  every 
thing  divine  and  human  were  at 
the  disposul  of  a  jew  :  and  you, 
that  is,  the  ptople  of  Rome,  in- 
vincible  to  entmies,  and  ruiers  of 
all  nutions,  thought  it  sujjicient  lo 
have  life.  for  really  who  of  you 
durst  refuse  slavery  ?  And  tho'  I 
think  it  highly  dishonourable  for 
a  man  to  have  received  ill  usage 
wilhout  revenge  ;  yet  I  could  bear 
with  an  easy  mind  your  pardoning 
the  most  wicked  wretches,  because 
they   are  fellow  citizens,    if  the 
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Nam     et     illis,      quantum 
importunitatis   habenr,    pe- 
rum  est,    impnne  male  fe- 
cisse,    nisi    deinde  faciundi 
licentia    eripitur :    et   vobis 
aeterna    solicitudo    remane- 
bit,    cum    intellegetis,    aut 
serviundnm    esse,    aut    per 
manus    libertatem    retineu- 
dam.     Nam    tidei    quidem, 
aut  concordiae,  quee   spes  ? 
Dominari    illi  volunt;     vos 
Jiberi  esse :     facere    illi    in- 
jurias  ;       vos      prohibere : 
postremo,  sociis  vestris  ve- 
luti  hostibus,    hostibus  pro 
sociis    utuntur.       Potestne 
in    tam    divorsis    mentibus 
pax,      aut     amicitia    esse  ? 
Quare     moneo     hortorque, 
ne  tantum   scelus   impuni- 
tum    omittatis.      Non     pe- 
culatus    aerarii    factus    est, 
neque  per  vim  sociis  erep- 
tae    pecuniae;     quae    quam- 
quam  gravia,     tamen  con- 
suetudine   jam    pro    nihilo 
habentur.  Hosti      acer- 

rumo  prodita  senati  auc- 
toritas,  proditum  impe- 
rium  vestrum  :  domi  mi- 
Jitiaeque  respublica  vena- 
Jis  fuit.  Quae  nisi  quae- 
sita  erunt,  ni  vindicatum 
in  noxios  ;  quid  reliquum, 
nisi  ut  illis,  qui  ea  fecere, 
obedientes  vivamus?    nam 


compassion  were  not   to  issue  in 
your  destruction.     For  both  it  is  a 
smull  malter  for  them,  as  they  are 
obstinale    in    their    conduct,     to 
have  done   ill    actions    with   im- 
puniti/,  unless  the  power  of  doing 
the     like     afterward      be     talcen 
from  them  :    and  for  you,    per- 
petual    uneasiness    will    remain, 
when  you  shall  find,    that  either 
you    must   be  slaves,  or  your    li- 
berti/  mainlained  by  force.     For 
indeed,  what  hope  is  there  of  pre- 
serving  faith  or  good  agreement? 
Tkey  design  to  lord  it  over  you ; 
you  to  be  free  :  they  to  do  mis- 
chief ;  you  to  hinder  it :  in  Jine, 
they  lieat  your  allies  as  enemies, 
and  your  enemies  as  allies.     Can 
peace  or  friendship  exist  in  minds 
so  differentlij  disposed  ?     Where- 
fore  I  advise  and  beseech  you,  not 
to  pass  such  villainy  unpunished. 
It  is  not  a  robbing  of  the  trea- 
sury  thut  is  committed,  nor  money 
extorted  from  your  allies  by  vio- 
lence ;     which,    though   grievous 
things,    yet   now  by  custom  pass 
for  trifles.     The  aulhority  of  the 
senate  has  been  betrayed  to  your 
most  virulent  enemy,  your  mighty 
power    has    been    belrayed :     the 
commonweulth  has  been  set  to  sale 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     Which 
things  unless  they  shall  be  inquired 
into,    unle.ss   vengeance  be   taken 
on  ihe  guilly ;  what  remains  but 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


3.  Qunntnm  imporlunitalis  habent']  Mireris,  obscuram  fuisse  hanc  for- 
mulam  interpretibus,  cum  jam  nostra  a;tate  frequententur  -.  qua  est  mo- 
destia,  quce  mea  liberalitas,  et  quas  sunt  similia.  Dictum  itaque  pro  eo, 
quod  esset :  pro  ea,  qua  sunt,  importunitate,  ut  Plinius  I.  epist.  15.  Jiu- 
ilisses  comosdum  vel  leclorem  vel  lijristen,  vel  quas  mea  liberalitas,  omneSv 
Importunitatem  vocant  impotentiam,  et  libidinosara  audaciam, 
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impune  qnae  libet  facere, 
id  est  regem  esse.  Neque 
ego,  Quirites,  hortor,  ut 
malitis  civis  vestros  per- 
peram,  quam  recte  fecisse  ^ 
sed  rte,  ignoscendo  malis, 
bonos  perditum  eatis.  Ad 
hoc  in  republica  multo. 
praestat  beoeficii,  quam 
maleficii  immemorem  esse. 
bonus  tantummodo  segnior 
fit,  ubi  negligas ;  at  ma- 
lus  improbior.  Ad  hoc  si 
injuriaenon  smt,  haud  saepe 
auxilii  egeas.' 

icill  not  often  need  assistance, 

XXXII.  Haec  atque  a- 
lia  hujuscemodi  saepe  di- 
cundo,  Memmius  populo 
persuadet,  uti  L.  Cassius, 
qui  tum  Praetor  erat,  ad 
Jugurtham  mitteretur,  in- 
terposita  fide  publica  Ro- 
mam  duceret  ;  quo  facili- 
us  indicio  Regis,  Scauri  et 
reliquorum,  quos  pecuniae 
captae  arcessebant,  delicta 
patefierent.  Dum  haec 
Romae  geruntur,  qui  in 
Numidia  relicti  a  Bestia 
exercitui  praeerant,  secuti 
morem  imperatoris,  pluri- 
ma  et  flagitiosissuma  faci- 
nora  fecere.  Fuere,  qui  au- 
ro  corrupti,  elephantos  Ju- 
gurthae  traderent ;  alii  per- 
fugas    vendere  ;     pars     ex 


to  live  in  subjection  to  those  who 
did  them  ?  for  to  do  icilh  impunity 
what  one  pleases,  is  to  be  a  king. 
1  do  not  advise,  gentlemen,  that 
you  wish  rather  your  fetlow-ci- 
tizens  may  have  acted  amiss  than 
right ;  but  that  you  may  not  pave 
the  way  for  ruining  honest  men, 
by  pardoning  villains.  Besides, 
it  is  much  better,  in  a  govern- 
ment,  to  be  unmindful  of  a  fa- 
vour,  than  of  an  injury.  a  good 
man  becomes  only  more  careless, 
when  you  overlook  him ;  but  a 
rogue  the  more  wicked.  More- 
ovei\  if  there  be  no  offences,   you 

XXXII.  By  often  inculcaling 
these  and  other  things  of  this 
kind,  Memmius  prevails  with 
the  people,  that  L.  Cassius,  who 
at  that  time  was  Prcetor,  should 
be  sent  to  Jugurtha,  and,  byen* 
gaging  the  public  faith  for  his 
security,  bring  him  to  Rome ; 
that  the  misconduct  of  Scaurus 
and  the  rest,  whom  they  accused 
of  taking  bribes,  might  be  made 
appear  more  easily  by  the  king^s 
evidence.  JVhilst  these  things 
are  doing  at  Rome,  those  left  in 
Numidia  by  Bestia  lo  command 
the  army,  following  the  exam- 
ple  of  their  generat,  were  guilty 
of  very  rnany  and  very  scanda- 
lous  miscarriages.  There  were 
some,  who  being  bribed  uith 
gold,     delivered     back     the    ele- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Si  wjarice  non  sint,  <£c.  ]  By  punisliing  bad  men,  you  deter  and  re- 
strain  them  from  doing  mischief,  or  cominitting  injwries;  and  if  injuries 
tje  not  committed,  you  will  seldom  need  tlie  assistance  of  good  men  for 
your  defence  or.  proteclion,  and  will  consequently  be  under  small  ohliga- 
tions  to  heap  favours  upon  them  for  their  services, 

XXXII.  Ex  pacatii]  Intellige  regionibus> 
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pacatis  praedas  agebant. 
tanta  vis  avuritiae  in  ani- 
mos  eorum,  veluti  tabes. 
invaserat.  At  Cassius,  per- 
lata  rogatione  a  C.  Mem- 
mio,  ac  perculsa  omni 
nobilitate,  ad  Jugurtham 
prohciscitur;  ei  timido,  et 
exconscientia  diftidenti  re- 
bus  suis,  persuadet:  '  qud 
se  populo  Romano  dedi- 
disset,  ne  vim,  quam  mi- 
sericordiam,  experiri  mal- 
let.'  Privatim  prasterea  fi- 
dem  suam  interponit,  quam 
ille  non  minoris  quam 
publicam  ducebat.  talis  ea 
tempestate  fama  de  Cassio. 


phants  to  Juguriha ;  others  sold 
the  deserters  ;  part  plundered  the 
countries  that  were  at  peacc 
with  us.  such  a  Jit  oj  avarice, 
lilce  a  plague,  had  seized  upon 
their  spirits.  But  Cassius,  upon 
passing  qf  the  bill  preferred  bi/ 
C.  Memmius,  and  whilst  ail  the 
nobility  were  struck  vnth  con- 
sternation,  goes  over  to  Jugurtha  ; 
and  persuades  hiin,  though  sorelij 
frighted,  andfrom  a  sense  of  guilt 
despairing  of  his  case  :  '  since  he 
had  surrcndered  himself  to  the  Ro- 
man  people,  not  lo  choose  rather  to 
make  trial  of  thcir  power  than 
their  clemency.'1     Besides,  he  pri- 


vaielij  engaged  his  own  fdlh, 
which  Jugurthu  valued  no  less  than 

■t  of  the  public.  such  was  the  character  of  Cassius  at  that  time. 

XXXIII.  Igitur  Ju-  XXXlll.fVhereuponJugurtha 
cornes  along  with  Cassius  to  liome, 
with  a  veru  sorri/  equipage, 
unsuitable  to  ihe  dignity  of  a 
prince.  And  thoagh  he  had  a 
large  stock  of  assurance  himself\ 
and  had  been  encouraged  bi/  all 
those  too,  by  means  of  whose 
power  or  roguery  he  had  managed 
the  whoie  ufpiir ;  yet  he  gains 
over  C.  Bcebius,  tribune  of  the 
commons,  bu  an  immense  bribe, 
thal  by  means  oj  his  impudence  he 
might  be  secured  agairist  justice 
and  ali  harm.     But  C.  Memmius, 


gurtha,  contra  decus  re- 
gium,  cultu  quam  maxu- 
me  miserabili,  cum  Cas- 
sio  Romam  venit.  Ac  ta- 
men  etsi  in  ipso  magna  vis 
animi  erat,  confirmatus 
ab  omnibus,  quorum  po- 
tentia  aut  scelere  cuncta 
gesserat ;  C.  Baebium  tri- 
bunum  plebis  magna  mer- 
cede  parat,  cujus  impu- 
dentia.  contra  jus  et  inju- 
rias  omnts  munitus  foret. 
At  C.  Memmius,  advoca- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Qub  se  populo]  Quo  bene  pro  quia,  quoniam  ponitur.  See  Cat.  cap. 
xxxiv.  n.  3. 

XXXIII.  1.  Cullu  qudin  maxume  miserubili]  It  vvas  an  ordinary  prac- 
tice  among  the  Romans,  for  persons  accused  and  under  process,  to  wear 
mourning  habits,  or  to  go  in  a  very  mean  dresSj  let  their  hair  und  beards 
grow,  and  by  all  possible  ways  express  their  humility,  till  their  trial  was 
over,  in  order  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  pcople,  and  their  judges: 
and  it  vvas  witli  tliis  view,  and  in  compliance  vvith  this  custom,  tliat 
Jugurtha  came  in  such  a  pitiful  plight  tu  Ronie. 
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having  called  an  assembly,  though 
the  people  were  enraged  against 
the  fcing,  and  part  werefor  order- 
ing  him  '  to  be  clapt  in  chains,' 
part  *  that  capital  puniihment 
should  be  inflicted  on  him  as  an 
enemy,  according  to  the  usage  of 
their  anctstors,  unless  he  disco- 
vered  the  associates  of  his  vil- 
lainy ;'  yet  JVlemmiiis,  1  say, 
having  a  regard  to  honour  ralher 
thun  tlieir  rage,  allayed  their  tu- 
mults  and  calmed  thtir  spirits ; 
declaring  finallu,  that  the  pub- 
lic  failh  should  be  inviolate  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.f  after- 
tvard  when  silence  took  place, 
having  brought  Jugurtha  be- 
fore  them,  he  makes  a  speech : 
recounts  '  his  wicked  intrigues 
at  Rome  and  in  Numidia;'  sets 
forth  '  his  unnatural  behaviour 
towards  his  falher  and  his  bro- 
thers  ;'  told  him  •  that  though  the 
Roman  people  knew  by  whose  as- 
siitance  and  by  what  instrumenls 
he  had  acted,  yet  they  inclined 
to  have  a  more  evident  discovery 
from  himself :  thal  if  he  should 
discover  the  truth,  there  would 
be  great  hopefor  him  in  the  honour 
and  clemency  of  the  Roman  people : 
if  he  smothered  it,  ihat  il  would  not  save  his  associates  ;  but  he 
would  ruin  himself  and  blast  his  hopes. 

XXXIV.      Dein,      ubi  XXXIV.     Afterward,     when 

IMemmius  dicundi  finem  Memmius  made  an  end  of  speak- 
fecit,  et  Jugurtha  respon-  ing,  and  Jugurtha  zvas  ordered 
dere  jussus  est,  C.  Basbi-  to  give  his  answer,  C.  Babius, 
ns,  tnbunus  plebis,  quem  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  we 
pecunia     corruptum    supra     said  above  had  been  corrupted  by 


ta  concione,  quamquam 
Regi  infesta  plebes  erat, 
et  pars  J  in  vincula  duci' 
jubebat,  pars  *  ni  socios 
.sceleris  aperiret,  more 
wajonim,  de  hoste  sup- 
plicium  sumi ;'  dignita- 
ti,  quam  irae  magis  con- 
sulens,  sedare  motus,  et 
animos  mollire;  postre- 
mo  confirmare,  *  fidem 
publicam  per  sese  inviola- 
tam  fore.'  post,  ubi  si- 
lentium  ccepit,  producto 
Jugurtha,  verba  facit  : 
'  Romae  Numidiajque  fa- 
cinora  ejus'  memorat ; 
•  scelera  in  patrem  fra- 
tresque'  ostendit :  '  qui- 
bus  juvantibus  quibusque 
ministris  egerit,  quam- 
quam  intellegat  populus 
Romanus ;  tamen  velle 
manifesta  magis  ex  illo 
habere :  si  vera  aperiret, 
in  fide  et  clementia  po- 
puli  Romani  magnam 
spem  illi  sitam :  sin  reti- 
ceat,  non  sociis  saluti  fore; 
sese  suasque  spes  corrup- 
turum.' 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.   Per  sese  inviolntam  fore~\   Sese  euraturum,  Ut,  nunntum  in  se  sit, 
quantwn  ipse  perficcre  queat,  fides  ptiblica  maneat  inviolatat 
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tliximus,  Regem  tacere  ju- 
bet:  ac  tainen  etsi  multitu- 
do,  quae  in  concione  aderat, 
vehementer  accensa,  terre- 
bat  eum  clamore,  voltu,  sae- 
pe  impetu,  atque  aliis  omni- 
bus  quae  ira  Heri  amat :  vi- 
cit  tamen  impudentia.  Ita 
populus  ludibrio  habitus  ex 
concione  discessit:  Jugur- 
thas  Bestiaeque,  et  caeteris, 
quos  illa  quasstio  exagitabat, 
animi  augescunt. 

XXXV.  Ea  erat  tem- 
pestate  Romae  Numida  qui- 
dam  nomine  Massiva, 
Gulussae  filius,  Masinissae 
nepos:  qui,  quia,  in  dis- 
sensione  Regum  Jugurthae 
advorsus  fuerat ;  dedita, 
Cirta,  et  Adherbale  inter- 
fecto,  profugus  ex  Africa 
abierat.  Huic  Sp.  Albi- 
nus,  qui  proxumo  anno 
post  Bestiam  cum  Q.  Mi- 
nucio  Rufo  consulatura  ge- 
rebat,  persuadet,  quoniam 
ex  stirpe  Masinissae  sit, 
Jugurtham  ob  scelera  invi- 
diacum  metu  urgueat;  reg- 
num  Numidiae  ab  senatu 
petat.  Avidus  Consul  bel- 
li  gerundi,  movere,  quam 
senescere  omnia  malebat. 
ipsi  provincia  Numidia; 
Minucio  Macedonia  eve- 
nerat.  Quaepostquam  Mas- 
siva  agitare  coepit,  neque 
Jugurthae    in    amicis    satis 


a  bribe,  commands  the  King  to  be 
silent  ;  and  tho'  the  people,  who 
ivere  present  in  the  assembly,  being 
mightily  enraged,  endeavoured  to 
daunt  him  with  shouts,  looks, 
often  with  violtnce,  and  every 
other  thing  that  passion  prompts 
to  do i  yet  his  impudence  prevuded. 
The  people,  after  bting  thus 
fooled,  retiredfrom  the  assembly  ; 
courage  revives  to  Jugurtha  and 
Bestia,  and  others,  whom  that 
process  vexed. 

XXXV.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  certain  Numidian  at 
Itome,  by  name  Massiva,  the  son 
oj  Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Ma~ 
sinissa:  who,  because,  inthequar- 
rel  betwixt  the  kings,  he  had 
been  against  Jugurtha,  wlien 
Cirta  was  surrendered,  and  Ad- 
herbal  put  to  death,  had  fled  out 
°f  Africa.  8p.  Albinus,  who, 
the  iiext  year  after  Bestia,  was 
Consul,  with  Q.  Municius  Rufus, 
persuades  him,  since  he  was  of 
thefamily  of  Masinissa,  and  since 
popular  odium,  with  fear  on  ac- 
count  of  horrid  crimes,  bore  hard 
upon  Jugurtha,  to  make  his  suit 
to  the  senate  for  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia.  The  Consul,  fond  of 
having  the  management  of  a  war, 
rather  inclined  to  bloio  the  coal, 
than  have  all  to  die  away.  the 
province  of  Numidia  hadfailen  to 
his  lot ;  Mucedonia  to  Municius. 
frVhich  after  Massiva  began  to  stir 
in,  and  there  not  being  sufficienl 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXXIV.  Terrebat  eum]  Scil.  Babium. 

XXXV.  1.  Ob  scelera  invidia  cum  metu.]  h.  e.  et  quoniam  Jugurtham 
ct  invidia  et  nwtus  urgeat,  dum  non  modo  invisus  sit  Romanis,  sed  ipse 
etiam  timeat. 
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praesidii  est:  quod  eorum  a- 
fium  conscientia,  alium  mala 
fama  et  timor  impediebat : 
Bomilcari,  proxumo  ac  max- 
ume  fido  sibi,  imperat, 
'pretio,  sicuti  multa  confe- 
cerat,  insidiatores  Massivae 
paret,  ac  maxume  occulte: 
sin  id  parum  procedat,  quo- 
vis  modo  Numidam  inter- 
ficiat.'  Bomilcar  mature 
Regis  mandata  exsequitur  : 
et  per  homines  talis  nego- 
tii  artifices  itinera  egressus- 
que  ejns,  postremo  loca 
atque  tempora  cuncta  ex- 
plorat :  deinde,  ubi  res 
postulabat,  insidias  tendit. 
Jgitur  unus  ex  eo  numero, 
qui  ad  casdem  parati,  paul- 
16  inconsultius  Massivam 
adgreditur,  illum  obtrun- 
cat:  sed  ipse  deprehensus, 
multis  hortantibus  et  in- 
primis  Albino  Consule,  in- 
dicium  proritetur.  Fit  re- 
us  magis   ex   aequo    bono- 


prolection  for  Jugurtha  in  his 
Jriends:  because  a  scnse  of  guilt  re- 
strained  some  of  them,  a  bad  cha- 
racter  and  fear  olhers  :  he  orders 
Bomilcar,  a  greut  favourite  and 
heartily  in  his  interest,  '  lo  hire 
rvjjians  against  Massiva  with  a 
piece  of  money,  the  icay  he  had 
accomplished  mmry  things,  and 
murder  him  privatelij  if  possible: 
but  if  that  did  not  succeed,  to  take 
off  the  Numidian  by  any  method.' 
Bomilcar  quickly  executes  the 
Kingys  orders :  and,  by  fellows 
welt  versed  in  such  sort  of  work, 
watches  his  motions  and  outgoings, 
and  at  last  his  haunts  and 
all  his  hours :  and  afterward, 
when  the  matter  was  ripe,  lays 
the  trap.  Whereupon  one  of  that 
number,  who  had  been  hired  to 
the  assassination,  a  little  too  incon- 
siderately  attacks  Massiva,  and 
murders  him :  but  he  being  ap- 
prehended  makes  a  discovery,  many 
pressing  him  to  it,  and  espe- 
cially  Albinus  the  Con&ul.      Bo- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Proxumo  ac  maxume  ,/i'A']  Proxumi  sunt  intimi,  quod  de  regibus  et 
principibus  frcquenter  tlicitur.  Sic  proxumi  amicorum,  Tacit.  "VI.  Ann. 
cap.  xxvi.  Dicitur  etiam  de  sanguine  conjunctis,  utapud  C.  Nep.  Agesil. 
cap.  i.      Qui  proximus  es<set  prapinquitale. 

3.  Ac  maxume  occulte']  Noster  insidias  et  insidialores  cum  effectu  intel- 
ligit,  itaut  intelligat  csedem,   quam  per  insidias  intenderat. 

4.  Paullii  inconsulliiis]  These  words  import  bis  being  a  little  too  rash 
or  fonvard,  and  not  waiting  till  an  opportunity  offered  of  cutting  on" 
Massiva  privately ;  for  this  murder  appears  to  have  been  committed  in  a 
pretty  open  manner,  and  accordingly  vve  see  the  murderer  is  immediately 
npprehended. 

5.  Indicium  profitetur]  Non  est  fateri,  se  indicaturum,  ut  multi  inter- 
pretantur;  sed  re  ip*a  indicare,  quod  sit  subornatus  a  Bomilcare  in  coedem 
Massivse.  Tacit.  VI.  Ann.  cap  iii.  El  summum  supplicium  deccrnebatur, 
ni  professus  indicium  forct. 

6.  Fit  reus  ma«is  ex  tzquo  bouoque,  $c.]  JEquum  denotes  that  which  is 
just  and  reaionable  in  itself,  and  bonum  that  which  conduces  to  public 
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que  quam  ex  jure  gen- 
tium,  Bomilcar,  comes 
ejus,  qui  Romam  fide  pub- 
lica,  venerat.  At  Jugur- 
tha,  manifestus  tantr  scele- 
ris,  non  prius  omisit  con- 
tra  verum  niti,  quam  ani- 
mum  advortit,  supra  gra- 
tiam.atque  pecuniam  suam 
invidiam  facti  esse.  Igi- 
tur,  quamquam  in  priore 
aciione  ex  amicis  quinqua- 
ginta  vades  dederat ;  reg- 
no  magis,  quam  vadibus 
consulens,  clam  in  Numi- 
diam  Bomilcarem  dimit- 
tit :  veritus,  ne  reliquos 
popularis  metus  invade- 
ret  parendi  sibi,  si  de  il- 
\o  supplieium  sumtum   fo- 


milcar,  an  attendant  on  himt 
who  had  Come  to  Iiome  upon  the 
public  faith,  is  impeached  ra- 
ther  according  to  equity  and  jus- 
tice,  than  by  the  luw  of  nutions. 
But  Jugurtha,  though  tvidently 
guilly  of  so  great  a  wickedness, 
did  not  give  over  to  wrangle 
aguinst  the  truth,  till  he  perceived 
the  odium  of  the  Juct  wus  beyond 
his  interest  and  his  money. 
Wherefore,  though  in  the  former 
step  of  this  process  he  had  given 
fifty  of  his  friends  as  bail  for 
Bomilcar's  appearance ;  yet, 
minding  his  kingdom  more  than 
his  bait,  he  sends  off  Bomilcar 
piivalely  into  Nunudia :  being 
ufraid,  lest  fear  to  obey  him  might 
seize  the  rest  of  his  subjects,   if 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

utility,  or  to  the  security,  interest,  felicity,  and  honour  of  society.  By 
cequum  bonumque  then  we  may  understand  the  law  of  nature,  which  is 
equally  binding  in  all  countries;  and  byjura  genlium,  the  usages  estab- 
lished  betwixt  nations  by  mutual  consent  or  long  custom. 

7.  Animum  advortit]  This  separate  way  of  writing  these  words  was 
constantly  practised  by  the  ancients;  but  the  modern  writers  contract 
them  into  aninladvorto  or  animadverto.  Sallust  sometimes  writes  them 
separately,  as  here  and  in  cap.  lxix  and  xciii.  and  sometimes  contracts 
them  into  animadvorto,  as  in  cap.  xlviii.  1.  liii.  lviii,  lx. 

S.  In  priore  actione~\  Aclio  here  signifies  an  action  in  law,  or  a  process 
before  a  court,  which  consisted  of  several  parts ;  such  as,  1.  The 
summoning  or  citing  the  offending  person  to  the  court  at  the  instance  of 
the  actor  or  plainhff";  and  this  they  called  injus  vocare.  2.  The  accusutio  ; 
or  impeaching  of  him  before  tlie  judges.  After  tliis  a  day  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  ;  and  then  came  on,  5.  The  defensio,  or  excuipation  offered 
by  the  reus,  or  accused  person,  for  his  own  vindication.  4.  The  dis- 
ceptatio  causce,  or  pleading  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides.  5.  The  latio 
sententice,  or  pronouncing  of  sentence.  See  Kennett,  III.  cap.  xvi.  xviii. 
xix.  xx.  In  priore  aclione  does  uot  signify  in  a  former  process,  but  in  the 
former  part  of  this  process  ;  as  the  phrase  in  summa  arbore  does  not  signify 
upon  a  very  high  tree,  but  upon  the  top  or  highest  part  of  the  tree.  See 
cap.  cvii.  n.  i. 

9.  Vades  dederat\  These  vndes  were  sureties  or  cautioners,  who,  at 
Jugurtha's  request,  to  save  Bomilcar,  upon  his  being  impeached,  from 
going  to  prison,  became  bail,  or  engaged  themselves  under  a  penalty,  he 
should  appear,  and  answer  at  his  trial. 
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ret.  Et  ipse  paucis  die- 
bus  profectus  est,  jussus 
ab  senatu  Italia  decedere. 
Sed  postquam  Roma  e- 
gressus  est,  fertur  saepe  eo 
tacitus  respiciens,  postre- 
mo    dixisse:     urbem    ve- 

NALEM  ET  MATURE  PE- 
RITURAM,  SI  EMTOREM 
INVENERIT. 

XXXVI.  Interim  Albi- 
nus,  renovato  bello,  com- 
meatum,  stipendium,  alia 
quae  militibus  usui  forent, 
maturat  in  Africam  por- 
tare  ;  ac  statim  ipse  profec- 
tus,  uti  ante  comitia,  quod 
tempus  haud  longe  aberat, 
armis,  aut  deditione,  aut 
quovis  modo  bellum  con- 
ficeret.  At  contra,  Jugur- 
tha  trahere  omnia,  et  alias, 
deinde  alias  morae  caussas 
facere :  polliceri  deditio- 
nem,  ac  deinde  nnetum  si- 
nuilare  :  instanti  cedere,  et 
paullo  post,  ne  sui  ditiide- 
rent,  instare:  ita  belli  mo- 
do,  modo  pacis  mora  Con- 
sulem  ludifieare.  Ac  fu- 
ere,  qui  tum  Albinum 
haud  ignarum  consilii  Re- 
gis  existumarent :  neque  ex 
tanta  properantia  tam  fa- 
cile  tractum  bellum  socor- 
dia  magis,  quam  dolo  cre- 
derent.  Sed  postquam,  di- 
lapso  tempore,  comitiorum 
dies  adventabat ;  Albinus, 
Aulo  tratre  in  castns  pro 
Praetore  relicto,  Romam 
decessit. 
Aulus  Prtfratbr  in  the  camp 


capital  punishment  should  be  ?«- 
Jlicled  on  him.  Andin  afew  days 
after  he  went  off  himself,  beivg 
ordered  by  the  senate  to  depait 
out  of  Italy.  But  after  he  was 
got  out  of  Rome,  often  looking 
back  to  it  wilhout  spcaking,  he 
is  reported  at  last  to  have  said : 
That  the  city  was  to  be  sold, 
and  would  soon  be  ruined,  if 
it  found  a  chapman. 

XXXVI.  In  the  mean  time 
Albinus  upon  renewing  the  war, 
7nakes  all  dispatch  to  transport 
into  Africa  piovisions,  monetf, 
and  other  things  that  uere  ne- 
cessary  for  the  soldiers,  and  went 
forlhwith  himself,  thut  he  might 
Jinish  the  war  by  Jorce  of  ai  ?ns, 
or  surrender,  or  by  any  other 
means,  before  the  elections,  which 
time  was  not  far  off.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Jugurtha  retardtd 
all,  and  contrived  now  one,  and 
then  other  methods  of  putting  off' 
the  time :  would  promise  a  sur- 
render,  and  then  again  pretend 
fear :  would  fly  when  the  enemy 
pushed  him,  and  a  little  after 
come  briskly  on,  lest  his  men 
should  be  dispiriled :  thus  he  be- 
fooled  the  Consul,  by  putting  off 
one  white  the  war,  another  while 
the  peace.  And  there  were  some 
who  at  that  time  thought  Albinus 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  King^s 
meaning  ;  and  could  not  believe, 
after  so  much  haste,  that  the  war 
had  been  protracted  so  easily  froru 
carelessness,  more  than  from  de- 
sign.  But  the  time  being  spent, 
ajter  the  day  oj  election  approach- 
ed  ;  Albinus,  leo.ving  his  brother 
,  went  Jor  ttome. 
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XXXVII.    E&tempes- 
tate  Itomae  seditionibus  tri- 
buniciis     atrociter    respub- 
iica    agitabatur.       P.  Lu- 
cullus   et    L.  Annius,    tri- 
buni     plebis,     resistentibus 
collegis,  continuare  magis- 
tratum     nitebantur ;     quae 
dissensio  totius  anm  comi- 
tia  impediebat.     Ea  mora, 
in    spem    adductus   Aulus, 
quem  pro  Praetore  in  cas- 
tris    relictum     supra    dixi- 
mus,   aut  conficiundi  belli, 
aut     terrore     exercitus    ab 
Rege     pecuniae    capiundae, 
milites   mense  Januario  ex 
hibernis.  in     expeditionem 
evocat;    magnis   itineribus, 
hieme   aspera,    pervenit    ad 
oppidum  Suthul,    ubi    Re- 
gis    thesauri    erant.     Quod 
quamquam  et  saevitia  tem- 
poris,    et  opportunitate  lo- 
ci,  neque  capi,  neque  ob- 
sideri    poterat:    (nam   cir- 
cum  murum,  situm  in  pras- 
rupti  montis  extremo,  pla- 
nicies     limosa     hiemalibus 
aquis  paludem  fecerat)  :  ta- 
men    aut    simulandi   gratia, 
quo  Regi    formidinem   ad- 
deret;  aut  cupidine  caecus, 
vineas  agere,    aggerem  ja- 
cere,  alia  quae  incepto  usui 
forent,  properare. 


XXXVII.    At  that  time  the 
commonwealth  was  hideously  em- 
broiled  by  contentions  among  the 
tribunes  at  Rome.     P.  Lucullus 
and  L.  Annius,   tribunes  of  the 
commons,  made  a  struggle  to  con- 
tinue  in  their  offi.ce,   whilst  their 
colleagues  opposed  it :  which  dis- 
pute  marred  the  elections  of  the 
whole  year.    By  this  delay,  Aulus, 
who,    we  said  above,    had  been 
left  Proprator  in   the  camp,  be- 
ingput  in  hopes  either  of  jfinish- 
ing  the  war,    or   exlorting    mo- 
ney  from  the  King  by  the  terror 
of  his  army,  druws  the  soldiers, 
in  the  month  of  January,   out  of 
their    winter-quarters    upon    an 
expedition ;    and   came  by  great 
marches,  in  a  severe  season,   to 
the   town   of  Suthul,    where    the 
King's  treasures  were.     Whick, 
thougk  it  could  neither  be  taken, 
nor  be  besieged,   both  by  reason 
of  the  roughness  of  the  seasont 
and    the    advantageous   siluation 
of  the  place  :    (for  the  plain  be- 
ing  muddy  had    made    with    the 
winler  rain  a  morass  round  the 
wall,  that  was  built  upon  the  ex- 
tremityofa  craggy  mountain :)  yet 
either  6y  wayoffeint,  that  he  might 
strike terror into  the  king;  or  blind- 
ed    with    covetousness,    he   erects 
vinea,  casts  up  a  mount,  and  quickly 
prepares  uther  things,  that  were 
necessary  for  his  enterprise. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XXXVII.  Aggerem  jacere]  dggeres  were  mounts  or  banks -of  earth 
thrown  up,  and  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  they  equalled  or  exceeded 
the  height  of  the  town-walls.  From  these  the  soldiers  discharged  their- 
missive  weapons  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  so  protected  their  own  men 
from  their  assaults,  till  they  had  time  to  undennine  the  wall,  or  beat  it 
down  with  engines. 
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XXXVIII.  At  Jugur- 
tha,  cognita  vanitate  at- 
que  imperitia.  legati,  sub- 
dolus  augere  amentiam : 
missitare  supplicantis  lega- 
tos :  ipse,  quasi  vitabun- 
dus,  per  saltuosa  loca  et 
tramites  exercitum  ducta- 
re.  Denique,  Aulum  spe 
paclionis  perpulit,  uti,  re- 
licto  Suthule,  in  abditas 
regiones  sese,  veluti  ceden- 
tem,  msequeretur.  Inte- 
rea  per  homines  callidos 
die  noctuque  exercitum 
tentabat :  centurioues  du- 
cesque  turmarum,  partim 
uti  transfugerent  [cor- 
rumpere]  ;  alii,  signo  de- 
to,  locum  uti  desererent. 
ita  delicta  occultiora  fore. 
Qua3  postquam  ex  senten- 
tiainstruit;  intempesta  noc- 
te,  de  improviso  multitu- 
dine  Numidarum  Auli  cas- 
tra  circumvenit.  Pvlilites 
Romani,  tumultu  perculsi 
insolito,  arma  capere  alii, 
alii  se  abdere,  pars  terri- 
tos  confirmare;  trepidare 
omnibus  locis :  vis  magna 
hostium,  ccelum  nocte  at- 
que  nubibus  obscuratum ; 
periculum  anceps:  postre- 
md  fugere,  an  manere,  tu- 
tius  foret,  in  incerto  erat. 
Sed  ex  eo  numero,  quos 
paullo  ante  corruptcs  dixi- 


XXXVIII.  Bui  Jugurtha, 
having  found  out  the  weaknes» 
and  unskilfutness  of  the  lieule- 
nant,  crafttly  improves  his  mad- 
ness  :  sends  frequenily  deputits 
wilh  submis&ive messages :  he  him- 
self,  as  if  on  purpose  to  keep  out  of 
his  way,  wouid  often  lead  his  army 
thro>  places  full  of  woods  and 
by-roads.  Finally  he  so  buoyed 
wp  Aulus,  with  the  hopes  of  a 
good  bargain,  thut,  quilting  Su- 
thul,  he  followed  him  into  re- 
tire-d  parts  of  the  country,  as  if  he 
had  been  flying  before  him.  In 
the  nieun  tirne,  by  cunning 
agents,  he  was  tampering  wilh 
the  army  day  and  night :  some 
centurions  and  cupiains  of  troops, 
[he  bribed~]  to  desert  him  ;  and 
others  to  abandon  their  posts,  up- 
on  a  sigrial  given.  thus  their 
treacherous  conduct  would  be  the 
bttler  concealed.  Which  things 
after  he  had  prepared  lo  his 
mind ;  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
very  unexpectedly  he  surrounds 
Aulas^s  camp  wilh  a  vast  number 
of  his  Numidians.  The  Roman 
soldiers,  surprised  with  the  un- 
usual  noise,  some  took  to  arms, 
others  hid  ihtmselves,  part  encou- 
raged  such  as  were  frighted ; 
grtat  constervation  there  was  in 
all  places :  a  vast  multitude  of 
the  enemy,  the  sky  dark  by  rea- 
son  of  night  and  clouds  ;  danger 
on  all  hands:  finally,   uncertain 
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XXXVIII.  1.  Ducesque  turmarum]  A  turnia,  or  troop,  consistc-d  of 
thirty  horses. 

2.  Pcricutum  anceps]  Anceps  periculum  vocat  duplex  illud,  et  m 
castris  a  violentia  hostium,  et  eitra  castra  in  fuga,  quw  illis  minime 
tata  erat. 
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mus,     cohors     una    Ligu-  it    toas,     whetlier    it    loould    be 

rum,    cum    duabus    turmis  safer  tofly,  or  stay  still.     But  of 

Thraeum,     et    paucis    gre-  t/ie   number    of  those,    who,    ive 

aariis    militibus,     transiere  said    a    little    before,    hcul   bee/t 

ad    Regeut :     et    centurio  bribed,    one    battalion    of  Ligu- 

primi    pili    tertice    legionis  rians,  loith  tioo  troops  of  Thra- 

per      munitionem,       quam  cians,    and   a  feio  common   sol- 

uti    defenderet,     acceperat,  diers,    went  over   to   the   King ; 

locuai     hostilms     introeun-  and  a  centurion  of  the  Jirst  rank 

di    dedit ;    eaque    Numidse  belonging  to  the  third  legion,  gave 

cuncti     irrupere.        Nostri  wag  for   the   enemy  to  enter  by 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Centurio  primi  pili]  A  legion,  when  drawn  up  in  battle-order, 
consisted  of  three  lines,  placed  parallel  to,  and  behind  one  another,  with 
large  spaces  of  ground,  like  strcets  or  avenues,  between  them.  Tbe  first 
or  foremost  of  these  lines  were  called  the  hastati,  from  the  spears  which. 
they  used  to  fight  with,  The  middle  line  were  the  principes  ;  so  called, 
because  in  ancient  times,  before  the  institution  of  the  liastati,  they  com- 
posed  the  first  line,  and  began  the  light.  The  third  or  last  line  were  the 
tiiarii;  so  called  from  their  position,  as  being  marshalled  in  the  thini 
rank  ;  they  were  also  called  pilani  or  pilarii,  from  their  weapons  the 
pila,  Now  each  of  these  lines  were  divided  into  ten  manipuli,  and  three 
manipuli,  viz-  one  outof  the  haslati,  one  out  of  the  principes,  and  one  out 
of  the  triarii,  made  a  cohort :  by  this  means  the  legion  consisted  of  ten 
cohorts.  Each  manipulus  had  a  commanding  oflicer,  called  a  Centurion  ; 
and  sometimes  two,  who,  according  to  their  dignity  or  place  of  honour, 
were  denOminated  primus,  secundus,  tertius,  <£c.  Thus  the  first  or  chief 
centurion  among  the  hastati  was  named  Primus  hastaius,  and  the  next  in 
dignity  to  him  Secundus  hastalus,  &c.  The  (irst  among  the  principes  wa-; 
called  Primus  princeps,  and  the  next  Secundus  princeps,  &c.  In  Hke 
manner,  the  first  among  the  triarii  or  pilani  was  denominated  Primus 
pil us  or  Primipilus,  or  ('enturio primi  piti,  and  the  next  Secundus  pilus,  &c. 
And  as  the  other  of  the  triarii  was  more  honourable  tlian  that  of 
the  principes,  and  the  principes  than  the  hastati,  it  naturally  followed, 
that  the  centurio  primi  pili,  was  superior  to  all  the  centurionsin  the  legion. 
This  ofiicer,  besides  his  naine  of  Primipilus,  was  knovvn  by  several  other 
honourable  titles,  as  Dux  legionis,  Prcejectus  /egionis,  Primuscenturio,  and 
Primus  centurionum,  He  had  tlie  care  of  the  eagle  or  chief  standard  of 
the  legion  ;  and  hence  aquilm  praesse,  is  to  bear  the  dignity  of  Primipilus. 
Nor  was  this  station  only  honourable,  but  also  protitable,  for  he  had  an 
extraordinary  slipendium  allowed  hiin :  hence  Juven.  Sat.  xiv.  v.  197. 
Ut  tocupletem  aquitam  tibi  sexagesimus  annus  adferat.  When  he  left  the 
service,  he  was  reputed  equal  to  one  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  bore 
the  title  of  Primipilarius  ;  as  those  who  had  discharged  the  highest  ofiices 
of  thestate,  were  styled  even  after  Consulares,  Censorii,  PreEtorii,  Questorii, 
and  JEdilitii.  The  rod  called  vitis  was  not  particular  to  Primipilus,  but 
common  with  him  to  all  the  centurions,  as  being  the  badge  of  their  office ; 
and  iience  vilem  possere,  signifies  to  sue  for  a  centurion's  place  or  post, 
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foeda  fuga,  pleriqne  abjec- 
tis  armis,  proxumum  col- 
lem  occupavere.  Nox  at- 
que  pradae  castrorum  hos- 
tes  quo  minus  victoria 
uterentur,  remorata  sunt. 
Dein  Jugurtha,  postero  die 
cum  Aulo  in  colloquio 
verba  facit :  "  tametsi  ip- 
sum  cum  exercitu  fame, 
ferro  clausum  tenet ;  ta- 
men  se  humanarum  rerum 
memqrem ;  si  secum  foe- 
dus  taceret,  incolumis  om- 
nis  sub  jugum  missurum : 
preeterea,  uti  diebus  de- 
cem  Numidia  decederet." 
Quaa,  quamquam  gravia  et 
fiagitii  plena  erant:  ta- 
men,  quia  mortis  metu 
mutabant,  sicuti  Regi  li- 
buerat,  pax  convenit. 


that  part  of  the  rampart  whick 
he  had  got  to  defend:  and  at  it 
all  the  Numidians  poured  in.  Our 
men  by  a  shameful  flight,  most  of 
them  throwing  auoaif  their  arms, 
got  up  to  a  neighbouring  hill. 
Night  and  theplunder  of  the  camp 
hindered  the  enemy  from  making 
a  proper  use  o/  their  victory. 
Ajler  this  Jugurtha,  in  a  con- 
ference  wilh  Aulus  the  day  fol- 
lowing,  lold  him:  '  that  though 
he  had  him  with  his  army  hemmed 
in  by  famine  aud  the  sword ; 
yet  he  was  mindful  of  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  humun  affairs ;  and 
if  he  would  conclude  a  trealy  wilk 
him,  would  dismiss  them  alt,  after 
making  them  pass  under  the  yolce, 
wilhout  harm :  and  further,  that 
within  ten  days  he  should  depart 
out  of  Numidia.'     Which  terms, 


though  they  wtre  hard  and  full  of 
disgrace  ;  yet,  because  they  had  thtm  in  exchange  for  the  terror 
of  death,  the  peace  was  agreed  to,  as  the  King  thought  fit. 

XXXIX.     Sed   ubi   ea        XXXIX.     But     when     these 
Romas  comperta  sunt,  me-     things    were    known    at    Rome, 

fear  and  sorrow  overspread  the 
city :  some  were  in  pain  for 
the  honour  of  the  empire :  some 
unacquainted  with  the  business 
of  war,  were  in  fears  for  their 
liberty:  all  were  in  a  ruge  ut 
Aulus,  and  especially  those  who 
had  mude  a  Jigure  often  in  the 
wars :    because   when    armed   he 


tus  atque  moeror  civitatem 
invasere:  pars  dolere  pro 
gloria  imperii:  pars  inso- 
lita  rerum  beliicarum,  ti- 
mere  libertati:  Aulo  om- 
nes  infesti,  ac  maxume 
qui  bello  saepe  praeclari  fue- 
rant;  quod  armatus  de- 
decore  potius,    quam   ma- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  ijubjugwn  missurum]  Thisjugum  or  yoke  was  two  spears  stiick  in 
tlie  grouud,  with  one  laid  across  at  the  top,  like  a  gallows.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom  in  these  tiivies  for  the  conqueror  to  inake  tlie  vanquished  pass  under 
it  disanned,  by  way  of  ignominy,  and  in  token  of  their  subjection.  Florus, 
I.  cap.  xi.  ascribes  this  invention  to  L.  Quinctius,  who  was  taken  frotu 
his  plough,  made  Dictator,  and  went  against  the  enemy,  whom  he  con» 
quered,  and  used  in  this  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  cattle. 
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nu,  salutem  quaesiverat. 
Ob  ea  Consul  Albinus,  ex 
delicto  fratris,  invidiam,  ac 
deinde  periculum  timens, 
senatUm  de  fcedere  consu- 
iebat.  et  tameu  interim  ex- 
ercitu  supplementum  scri- 
bere:  ab  sociis  et  nomine 
Latino  auxilia  arcessere : 
denique  modis  omnibus  fes- 
tinare.       Senatus    ita,      uti 


had  purchased  safeli)  in  a  way  of 
dishonour,  rather  than  by  thc 
sword.  Upon  this  the  Consul 
Aibinus  dreading,  frorn  the  mis- 
conduct  of  his  brother,  the  public 
odium,  and  dangtr  thereby,  con- 
sulted  the  senate  concerning  the 
treaty.  and  in  the  mean  time 
however  raises  recruits  for  the 
army  :  sendsfor  auxiliaries  from 
ihe  allies  and  people  of  Lutium  : 
par  fuerat,  decernit,  suo  and  Jinally  by  all  methods  mahes 
atque  populi  injus-  greut  dispatch.  The  senate,  as 
su  nullum  potuisse  it  was  Jit,  voted  that  no  treaty 
foedus  fieri.  Consul  could  be  concluded  without 
impeditus  a  tnbunis  plebis,  their's  and  the  people's  autho- 
ne,  quas  paraverat,  copias,  rity.  The  Consul,  beivg  hindered 
secum  portaret,  paucis  die-  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons 
bus  in  Africam  proficisci-  from  carrying  wilh  him  the 
tur.  nam  omnis  exercitus,  forces  that  he  had  raised,  within 
uti  convenerat,  Numidia  a  few  days  goes  over  to  Africa. 
deductus,  in  provincia,  hie-  for  ull  the  armi/,  as  had 
mabat.  Postquam  eo  ve-  been  agreed,  having  been  re- 
nit:  quamquam  persequi  mooed  oid  of  Nurnidia,  zcintered 
Jugurtham  et  mederi  fra-  in  the  province.  Afler  he 
ternas  invidice  animus  arde-  arrivtd  there ;  though  his  in- 
bat;  cognitis  miiitibus,  quos  clination  v:as  Jired  to  go  in  quest 
praster  fugam,  soluto  impe-  of  Jugurtha,  and  wipe  vff  the 
rio,  licentia  atque  lascivia  odium  his  brother  had  occasioned; 
corruperat,  ex  copia  rerum  yet,  upon  reviewing  the  soldiers, 
statuit,  nihil  sibi  agitandum.     whom,  besidts  ihe  defeat,  license 

und  wantonness,  under  slack  disci- 
pline,  had  debauched,  heresolved  on  doing  nothing,  inihisstate 
of  affairs. 

XL.  In  ihe  mean  time  at 
Rome  C.  Alamilius  Limetanus, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  preftrs 
a  bill  to  the  people,  "  to  uppoint 
a  commission  of  inquiry  for  the 


XL.  Interea  Romas  C. 
Mamilius  Limetanus  tri- 
bunus  plebis  rogationem 
ad  populum  promulgat, 
"  uti     quaareretur    in    eos, 


quorum   consilio   Jugurtha     trial  vf  those,    by  ichose  advice 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XXXIX.  1.  Ab  SKiiset  nnmine  Latino]  Socii  sunt  Italici,  extra  Latium 
antiquum  positi :   nomen  Lntium  sunt  Latini. 

2.  Excopia  rerum]  Pro  conditione  rerum,  cum  hacc  rerum  facies  esset. 
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senati  decreta  negligisset ; 
quique  ab  eo  in  legationi- 
bus  aut  imperiis  pecunias 
accepissent:  qui  elephaa- 
tos,  quique  perfugas  tra- 
didissent ;  item  qui  de  pace 
aut  bello  cum  hostibus 
pactiones  fecissent."  Huic 
rogationi  partim  conscii 
sibi,  alii  ex  partium  invi- 
dia  pericula  metuentes, 
quoniam  aperte  resistere 
non  poterant,  quin  illa  et 
alia  talia  placere  sibi  fate- 
^entur :  occulte  per  ami- 
cos,  ac  maxume  per  ho- 
inines  nominis  Latini  et 
socios  Italicos  impedimen- 
ta  parabant.  Sed  plebes, 
incredibile  memoratu  est, 
qnam  intenta  fuerit,  quan- 
taque  vi  rogationem  jusse- 
rit,  decreverit,  voluerit; 
pnagis  odio  nobilitatis,  cui 
mala  illa  parabantur, 
quam  cura  reipublicae. 
tanta  lubido  in  partibus. 
Igitur  caeteris  metu  percul- 
sis,  M.  Scaurus,  quem  le- 
gatum  Bestia?  supra  docui- 
mus,  inter  laetitiam  plebis, 
et  suorum  fugam,  trepida 
etiam  tum  civitate,  cum 
ex  Mamilia  rogatione  tres 
quaesitores  rogarentur,  ef- 
fecerat,  uti  ipse  in  eo  nu- 
mero  crearetur.  Sed  quaes- 
tio  exercita  aspere  violen- 
terque  ex  rumore,  et  lubi- 
dine  plebis.  ut  saepe  nobi- 


Jugurtha  kad  slighted  tlie  orders 
of  the  senatt.  ;  and  those  who 
in  their  embassies  or  general- 
ships  had  taken  money  of  him  : 
and  those  icho  had  delivered 
back  the  elephants,  and  de- 
serters ;  as  also  those  uho  had 
made  agreements  with  the  enemy 
concerning  peace  or  war."  Some 
conscious  to  themselves  of  guilt, 
others  apprehensive  oj  dange.r 
from  the  odium  their  party  was 
under,  since  they  could  not  op- 
pose  the  bill  openly,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  out  that  this  and 
other  such  things  pleased  them ; 
privately  raised  obstructions  to 
it  by  means  of  their  friends,  and 
especially  by  the  people  of  Laliurn 
und  the  allies  of  Italy.  But  it 
is  incredible  lo  be  lold,  how 
zealous  the  commons  were,  and 
with  what  eagerness  they  or- 
dered,  voted,  and  passed  the 
bill;  more  out  of  hatred  io  the 
vobility,  against  whom  this  mis- 
chief  zeas  ievelled,  than  from  a 
concern  for  the  public  interest. 
so  great  was  the  fury  of  parties. 
Whereupon,  whilst  the  rest  were 
struck  with  terror,  M.  Scaurus, 
icho,  wt  said  above,  was  a 
lieutenant-general  to  Beslia,a7nidst 
ihe  exullalions  of  the  popu- 
lace,  und  the  defeat  of  kis  own 
party,  tke  city  also  at  thal  time 
being  in  great  disorder,  ichereas 
three  co7nmissioners  were  ap- 
pointed  by  Mamilius^s  bill,  Scau- 
rus,    I  say,   procured  himself  to 


EXPLANATORV  NOTES. 


XL.  Ex  runvire]  Prout  quisque  conscius  delictorum  fama  ferebatur, 
ita?  in  eum  animadrertebatur. 
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litatem,  sic  ea  tempestate  be  chostn  one  of  that  number. 
plebem  ex  secundis  rebus  But  the  commission  was  executed 
insolentia  ceperat.  wilh  great  severiti/  and  violence, 

in  conformity  to  vulgar  report,  and 
tht  humour  of  the  people.  thus  at  that  time  insoltnce  seized  the 
popuiace  upon  their  success,  as  it  ojten  had  the  nobilitij. 

XLI.  Caeterum  mos  par-         XLI.     Now    the   fashion    of 
tium    popularium   et   senati     popular    parties  and  senate  fac- 

tions,  and  all  the  mitchievous 
practices  ensuing,  took  rist  at 
Rome  a  few  years  before,  from 
ortus,  otio  et  abuodantia  idleness,  and  plenty  of  those  things 
earum  rerum,  quae  prima  which  mankind  account  the 
mortales  ducunt.  Nam  chlefest  blessings.  For  before  the 
ante  Carthaginem  deletam,  destruction  of  Carlhage,  the people 
populus  et  senatus   Roma-     and  senate    of  Rome    munaged 

the  public  affairs  jointlu,  in 
harmony  and  moderation  :  among 
the  citizens  there  was  conlest- 
ing  neithcr  for  dignity,  7ior 
superiority  ;  the  feur  of  their 
enemies  kept  the  city  in  good  be- 
haviour.  But  when  thal  dreud 
went  ojf  their  spirits ;  wanlon- 
ness  and  pride,  the  things  to 
wit,  thal  prosperily  ajfecls, 
came  in  fashion.  Thus  the 
peace,  %vhich  they  had  wished 
sis  rebus  optaverant  oti- .  for  in  adversity,  after  they  got 
um,  postquam  adepti  sunt,  it,  was  more  pernicious  and  cte- 
asperius  acerbiusque  fuit.  structive  than  war  itself.  For 
Namque  ccepere  nobilitas  the  nobility  began  to  turn  their 
dignitatem,  populus  li-  power,  the  people  thtir  liberty 
bertatem  in  lubidinem  ver-  into  liceidiousness  ;  every  one  pil- 
tere :  sibi  quisque  ducere,  fering,  seizing,  and  snatching 
trahere,  rapere.  Ita  om-  for  himself  Thus  aH  things 
nia  in  duas  partn  ab-  were  rent  betwixl  the  Lwo  par- 
stracta  sunt.  respublica,  lies.  the  commonweulth,  that 
quae  media  fuerat,  dilace-  had  been  irt  the  middle,  was 
rata.  Cajterum  nobilitas  torn  in  pieces.  But  the  nobUity 
factione  magis  pollebat:  in  their  parly  were  more  pre- 
plebis  vis  soluta  atque  dis-     valent :    the  power  of  the  corn- 


factionum,    ac  deinde  om 
nium       malarum       artium 
paucis    ante   annis    Romae 


nus  placide  modesteque  in 
ter  se  rempublicam  tracta 
bant:  neque  gloriae,  ne- 
que  dominationis  certamen 
inter  civis  erat:  metus  hos- 
tilis  in  bonis  artibus  civi- 
tatem  retinebat.  Sed  ubi 
illa  formido  mentibus  dis- 
cessit:  scilicet  ea,  quae 
secundae  res  amant,  lasci- 
via  atque  superbia  inces- 
sere.     lta,  quod  in  advor- 
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persa,  ia  multiludine,  mi- 
nuspoterat:  paucorum  ar- 
bitrio  belli  domique  agi- 
tabatur:  penes eosdem  aera- 
rium,  provinciae,  magis- 
tratus,  gloriae,  triumphi 
que   erant :     populus    mili 


mons  being  loose  and  divided, 
was  of  less  weight,  notwitk- 
slanding  their  numbers :  affairs 
irere  managed  in  peace  and  war 
by  the  direction  of  a  few  :  Ihe 
treasury,  provinces,  places  of 
poxrer,  glory,  and  triumphs 
tia  atque  iuopia  urgueba-  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  same 
tur;     praadas    bellicas   im-     persons :      the     populace     were 

oppressed  by  service  in  the  army 
and  by  want ;  the  generals, 
with  a  few  of  the  grandees, 
made  prize  of  the  spoils  of  war. 
In  the  mean  while  the  parents 
or  little  children  of  the  soldiers, 
as  any  of  them  was  neigkhour  to 
a  person  of  great  interest,  were 
forced  from  their  habitations. 
Thus  avarice  in  conjunction  witk 
habere,  quoad  semed  ipsa  power  broke  in  wilhout  measure 
praecipitavit.  Nam  ubi  or  moderalion ;  ravaging  and 
primum  [ex  nobilitate]  wasting  alt ;  accounling  notking 
reperti  sunt,  qui  veram  glo-  serious  or  sacred,  till  it  over- 
riam  lnjustse  potentiae  ante-  threw  itself.  For  so  soon  as 
ponerent ;  moveii  civitas,  there  icere  found  some  \_among 
et  permixtio  civilis,  quasi  the  nobility],  who  preferred  true 
discessio  terrae,   oriri  ccepit.     glory  before   unjust   power ;    the 

city  was  put  in  a  Jermenl,    and 
civil  distraciion,  like  a  disjointing  ofthe  earth,  began  to  arise. 

XLII.  Nam  postquam  XLII.  For  after  Tiberius 
Tiberius  et  C.  Graccus,  and  C.  Graccus,  wkose  ances- 
quorum  majores  Punico  tors  in  the  Carthaginian  and 
atque  aliis  bellis  multum  other  wars,  had  much  advanced 
reipublicae  addiderant,  vin-  the  commonweaUh,  began  to 
dicaie    plebem    in    liberta-     assert  the  liberties   of  the  com- 


peratores  cum  paucis  din- 
piebant.  Interta  paren- 
tes,  aut  parvi  liberi  mili- 
tum,  ut  quisque  potentio- 
ri  confinis  erat,  sedibus 
pellebantur.  Ita  cum  po- 
tentia  avaritia,  sine  modo 
modestiaque  invadere;  pol- 
luere  et  vastare  omnia ; 
nihil    pensi,    neque    sancti 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XLI.  1.  Dispersa,  in  muttitudine  miniis poterat]  Hsec  est  MSS.  omnium 
lectio,  quam  pessimo  consilio,  et  magno  sententia  malo,  mutarunt  in 
atrue  in  multitudinem  dispersa :  dixit  in  multitudine,  pro  quamvis  multi 
essent. 

2.  Avaritia,  sine  modo~\  Modo  is  not  in  Corthis'sedi:ion,  nor  to  be  found 
amongst  Iiis  errala ,-  but  as  it  is  in  all  the  other  ediiions  of  Sallust,  and 
not  at  all  taken  notice  of  by  Cortius  in  his  notes,  we  may  coiclude  tbat 
ii  haa  been  left  out  by  mistake;  and  therefore  I  have  re->tored  it. 
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tem,    et   paucorum   scelera  mons,  and  to  expose  the  villainies 

patefacere    coepere :     nobi-  of  the  jetv  grandees :     the  nobi- 

litas  noxia,    atque  eo  per-  lity  being  guilty,    and   therefore 

culsa,    modo  per  socios  ac  under  terrible  apprchensions,  op- 

nomen  Latinum,  interdum  posedtheproceedingsoftheGraccit 

per  equhes  Komanos,  quos  sometimes  by  means  of  the  aliies 

spes  societatis  a  plebe  di-  aad    people    of    Lalium,     somt- 

moverat,    Graccorum    acti-  times    by    the    Roman    knightsy 

onibus    obviam    ierat:     et  whom   the  hopes  of  partnership 

primo      Tiberium,      dein,  had  drawn  offfrum  the  interest 

paucos  post  annos,    eadem  of  the  commons :    and  Jirst  they 

ingredientem    Caium,     tri-  cut    off   by   the  sword   Tiberius, 

bunum     alterum,     alterum  and    ihen,    a   ftw  years    after, 

triumvirum  coloniis   dedu-  Caius    enttring    upon    the    same 

cendis,     cum     M.    Fulvio  course,  the  une  a  tribune,  the  other 

Flacco     ferro     necaveraut.  one   of  the  three   commissioners 

Et  sane  Graccis,  cupidine  for    planting    colonies,     as    also 

victoriae,  baud  satis  mode-  M.  Fulvius    Flaccus.      And    in- 

ratus     animus     fuit.      Sed  deed   the    spirit   of   the    Gracci, 

bono  vinci  satius  est,  quam  from  a    kten   desire  of  successt 

malo   more  injuriam  vince-  ivas  not  kept  under  due  regula- 

re.     Igitur  ea  victoria   no-  tion.     But  to  a   good  man  it  is 

bilitas  ex  lubidine  sua  usa,  preferable   to     be    bajjltd,     than 

multos   mortalis    ferro    aut  triumph  over  ill  usage  by  wicked 

fuga  exstinxit ;  plusque  in  measures.     Wherefore  the  nobi- 

reliquum       sibi        timoris,  lity  improving   this   success,    ac- 

quam     potentiae,      addidit.  cording  lo  their  own  inclinalion, 

Quae  res   plerumque   mag-  destroyed  great  numbers  of  men 

nas  civitatis  pessum  dedit :  by    sword   or  banishment ;    and 

dum   alteri    alteros   vincere  rendered  themselves  more  terribte 

quovis     modo ;     et    victos  than    powerfut   for  the    future. 

acerbius  ulcisci  volunt.   Sed  A   thing   that   has   often    ruined 

de  studiis  partium  et  omni-  mighty    states  :    whilst    the    one 

bus  civitatis  moribus  si  sin-  party   endeavours   to  master   the 

gulatim,    aut    pto     magni-  other    at    any    rate,    and    wredc 

tudins      parem      disserere,  theirvengeance  too  rigorously  upon 

tempus,    quam    res,    matu-  the  vanquished.     But  if  1  should 

nus   deserat.     Quamobrem  propose  to  descant  upon  the  fury 

ad  inceptum  redeo.  of  parties,  and  all  the  pructices  of 

the  city,  particularly,  or  according 
lo  theirfull  extenl,  time  wouldfail  me  sooner  than  matter.  Where- 
fore  1  return  to  my  purpose. 

XLIII.     Post  Auli  fce-  XLIII.     After    the    treaty  af 
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dus,  exercitusque  nostri  foe- 
dam  fugam,  Q.  Metellus 
et  M.  Silanus  Consules  de- 
signati  [provincias]  inter 
se  paraverunt:  Metelloque 
Numidia  evenerat,  acri 
viro,  et  quamquam  advor- 
so  populi  partium,  fama 
tamen  aequabili  et  invio- 
lala.  Is  ubi  piimum  ma- 
gistratum  ingressus  est,  alia 
omnin  sibi  cum  collega  ra- 
tus,  ad  bellum,  quod  ges- 
turus  erat,  animum  in- 
tendit.  Igitur,  diffidens 
veteri  exercitui,  milites 
scribere,  praesidia  undique 
arcessere:  arma,  tela,  e- 
quos,  caetera  instrumenta 
militias  parare ;  ad  hoc, 
commeatum  affatim ;  de- 
nique  omnia,  quae  bello 
vario  et  multarum  rerum 
egenti  usui  esse  solent.  Cas- 
terum  ad  ea  patranda  se- 
nati  auctoritate  socii  no- 
menque  Latinum,  Reges 
ullro,  auxilia  mittere.  pos- 
tremo,  omnis  civitas  sum- 
mo  studio  adnitebatur. 
Itaque,  ex  sententia  om- 
nibus  rebus  paratis  com- 
posiiisque,  in  Numidiam 
proficiscitur,  magna  spe 
ovium,  cum  propter  bo- 
nas  artis,  tum  maxume 
quod  advorsum  divitias  a- 
nimum  invictum  gerebat : 
et     avaritia     magistratuum 


Aulus,  and  the  scandalous  dejeal 
of  our  armijy  the  Consuls  tlect, 
Q.  Metellus  and  M.  Silanus, 
settled  [the  j)rovinces~\  betuixL. 
themselves  :  and  Numiuia  fell  to 
Metellus,  a  warrn  man,  and 
though  an  enemy  to  ihe  popular 
party,  yet  of  afair  and  untainted 
character.  As  soon  as  he  en- 
.tered  vpon  his  ojjice,  reclconing 
all  other  things  common  to  hini 
wilh  his  colleague,  he  applied 
his  thought  to  the  icar,  which 
he  was  to  carry  on.  JVhere- 
fore  pidting  no  great  conjidence 
in  the  old  army,  he  levies  soldiers, 
calls  in  assistance  from  alL 
parts :  provides  arms,  weapons, 
horses,  and  other  implemenls  of 
war  ;  besides,  providons  in  grtat 
plenty;  and  Jinally,  all  things 
that  use  to  be  of  service  in  a  wctr 
which  is  to  be  managed  dijjerent 
ways,  and  needs  many  things. 
And  to  help  forward  the  ajjair, 
the  allies  and  people  of  Lalium 
by  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
foreign  princes  of  their  own 
accord,  sent  in  troops  :  and  ji- 
nally  the  whole  city  exerted  it- 
stlf  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Wherefore,  all  things  being  pre- 
pared  and  regulated  to  his  mind, 
he  sets  out  for  Numidia,  the  ci- 
tizens  being  in  great  hopes  of 
success,  as  wtll  because  oj  his 
excellent  accomplishments,  as  espe- 
cialty  because  he  had  a  soui 
proof  against  money  :  and  befcre 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XLIII.  1.  Fatnd  tamen  crquabili]  h.  e.  aquali  apud  nobilitatem  et 
plebem. 

ii.  BeHa  vario']  Varium  bellum  esf,  quod  non  uno  pra?lio,  aut  un» 
expugnatione  conficitur,  sed  cujus  multEe  sunt  formse. 
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ante  id  tempus  in  Numidia 
nostrae  opes  contusEe,  hosti- 
umque  auctae  erant. 

XLIV.  Sed  ubi  iu  Afri- 
cam  venit,  exercitus  ei  tra- 
ditur  Sp.  Albini  pro  Con- 
sule,  iners,  imbellis,  ne- 
que  periculi,  neque  labo- 
ris  patiens,  lingua,  quam 
manu,  promtior,  praeda- 
tor  ex  sociis,  et  ipse  pra?da 
hostium,  sine  imperio  et 
modesiia  habitus.  Ita  im- 
peratori  novo  plus  ex  ma- 
lis  moribus  sollicitudinis, 
quam  ex  copia  militum  aux- 
ilii,  aut  spei  bonae  acce- 
debat.  Statuit  tamen  Me- 
tellus,  quamquam  et  assti- 
vorum  tempus  comitiorum 
roora  imminuerat,  et  ex- 
speciatione  eventi  civium 
animos  intentos  putabat  : 
non  prius  bellum  adtinge- 
re,  quam,  majorum  disci- 
plina,  milites  laborare  co- 
egisset.  Nam  Albinus, 
Auli  fratris  exercitusque 
clade  perculsus,  postquam 
decreverat  non  egredi  pro- 
vincia,  quantum  temporis 
aestivorum  in  imperio  fuit, 
plerumque  milites  stativis 
castris  habebat :  nisi  cum 
odos,  aut  pabuli  egestas 
locum  mutare  subegerat. 
Sed    neque    more    militari 


this  time  our  forces  in  Numidia 
had  been  ruined,  und  those  of  the 
enemy  encreascd,  by  the  avarice  of 
the  qfficers. 

XLIV.  But  after  he  arrive$ 
in  Africa,  the  army  of  Sp.  AL~ 
binus  the  Proconsul  is  delivered 
up  lo  him,  inactive,  feeble, 
capable  of  enduring  neither  dan- 
ger  nor  fatigue,  readier  wilh 
their  tongues  than  their  hands, 
piunderers  of  the  allies,  and 
themselves  a  prey  to  the  encmy, 
having  been  kept  without  dis- 
cipline  and  due  restraint.  Thus 
the  new  general  got  more  vexa- 
tion  from  their  vicious  habits, 
than  help  or  good  hope  from  the 
number  of  soldiers.  Metellus, 
tliough  the  lateness  of  the  elections 
had  shortened  the  time  of  the 
summer  campaign,  and  he  did 
suppose  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
at  Rome  would  be  impalient  in, 
ivaiting  the  issue,  yet  resolved 
not  to  enter  upon  the  war,  till 
he  had  obliged  the  soldiers  to 
undergo  a  course  of  exercises, 
accoraing  to  the  discipline  of 
their  ancestors.  For  Albinus, 
quite  dismayed  with  the  defeal  of 
his  brother  Aulus  and  the  armut 
after  he  had  determined  not  to 
stir  out  of  the  province,  gene- 
rully  kept  the  soldiers,  such  time 
of  the  summer  campaign  as  he 
was  in  command,  in  standing 
camps :    unless  when  stench,    or 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XL.1V.  1.  Laborare  coegisset]  The  labours,  works,  or  exerciscs  here 
chiefly  meant,  are  enumerated  by  our  author  in  the  following  chapter, 
after  the  words  maclum  statuisse. 
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vigiliae   deducebantur :    uti  want  of  foroge   ohliged  him   to 

cuique   lubebat,    ab   signis  change   his  place.     JBut  neither 

aberat.       Lixce       permixti  icas   the    watch    kept    according 

cum   militibus    die    noctu-  to  the  military  form :    every  onc 

que  vagabantur,    et  palan-  strolled  from    his    standard    at 

tes    agros    vastare,      villas  pleasure.     The     retainers     min- 

expugnare,  pecoris  et  man-  gling    with    the    soldiers,     were 

cipiorum    prsedas  certantes  straggling  abroad  day  and  night, 

agere  :  eaque  mutare  cum  and  in  their  rambles  xcasted  the 

mercatoribus  vino  advecti-  coimtry, forced gentleme?i's  houses, 

tio,  et  aliis  talibus  :  preete-  and,  emidous  to  outdo  one  another 

rea,  frumentum  publice  da-  made  plunder  of  cattle  and  slaves  : 

tum  vendere,  panem  in  dies  and  exchanged    them    icith    the 

mercari :    postremo,    quse-  merchants  for  foreign  wine,  and 

cumque  dici  aut  fingi  que-  other   such   things  :    besides  thty 

unt  ignavije  luxuriseque  pro-  would  sell  the  corn  allowed  them 

bra,  in  illo  exercitu  cuncta  by  the  government,  and  buy  bread 

fuere,  et  alia  ampliiis.  every   day :    in  short,    ichatever 

scandalous  effects  of  idleness  and 
luxury  can  be  expressed  or  imagined,  were  all  in  that  army,  and 
more  too. 


XLV.  Sed  in  ea  diffi- 
cultate  Metellum  non  mi- 
nus,  quam  in  rebus  hosti- 
libus,  magnum  et  sapien- 
tem  virum  fuisse  compeii- 
or ;  tanta  temperantia  in- 
tcr  ambitionem  ssevitiam- 
que  moderatum.  Nam- 
que  edieto  primum  adju- 
menta  ignavije  sustulisse, 
'  ne  quisquam  in  castris 
panem,  aut  quem  alium 
coctum     cibum    venderet ; 


XLV.  But  Jfind  Metellus  to 
have  been  no  less  a  great  and 
wise  man  under  this  hardship, 
than  in  his  conduct  against  the 
enemy ;  having  behaved  with 
so  much  evenness  beticixt  sneak' 
ing  to  gain  favour  among  the 
soldiers,  and  cruelty.  For  in 
the  Jirst  place,  by  a  proclama- 
tion,  he  took  off  the  sttpports  of 
idleness,  ordering,  *  that  no- 
body  should  sell  bread,  or  any 
other    dressed    victuals     in     the 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Vtgilia:  deilucebanhir]  Deducere,  quasi  diducere  est  dispartiri,  et  suis 
quasque  locis  adtribuere. 

3.  I.ixce'}  The  Lixee  were  a  set  of  fellows  wlio  attended  the  canap 
for  service,  and  were  mostly  washers,  bakers,  and  cooks,  for  dressing 
victuals  ;  or  bufibons  or  players  for  the  entertainment  and  diversion  of 
the  officers  and  persons  of  note  in  the  army.  But  they  having  a  great  many 
of  these  Lixee  in  the  camp,  was  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  strict  dis- 
cipline  of  the  Komans,  -«hich  obliged  the  common  soldiers  to  grind  their 
own  corn,  bake  their  own  bread,  dress  their  own  victuals,  and  be  servants 
Jn  every  particular  to  themselves. 
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nc  lixae  exercrtum  seqtie- 
rentur;  ne  miles  grega- 
rius  in  castris,  neve  in  ag- 
mine  servum  aut  jumen- 
tum  haberet;'  casteris  ar- 
te  modum  statuisse.  prae- 
terea,  transvorsis  itineribus, 
quotidie  castra  movere, 
jtixta  ac  si  hostes  adessent, 
vallo  atque  fossa  munire; 
vigilias  crebras  ponere,  et 
ipse  cum  iegatis  circumire: 
item  in  agmine,  in  primi3 
modo,  modd  in  postremis, 
saepe  in  medio  adesse,  ne 
quispiam  ordine  egredere- 
tur,  uti  cum  signis  fre- 
quentes  incederent,  miles 
cibum  et  arma  portaret. 
lta  prohibendo  a  delictis, 
magis  quam  vindicando,  ex- 
ercitum  brevi  confirmavit. 

time  he  reformed  the  army, 
rather  than  by  punishing. 

XLVI.  Interea  Jugur- 
tha,  ubi  quae  Metellus  a- 
gebat,  ex  nunciis  accepit; 
simul    de    innocentia,    ejus 


camp ;  that  relainers  should  not 
attend  the  army  ;  that  a  common 
soldier  should  not  have  in  the 
camp,  nor  upon  a  march,  a  ser- 
vant  or  beasl  of  burden ;'  and 
to  others  he  prescribed  regulations 
in  a  strict  manner.  besides,  he 
would  shift  the  place  of  his  camp 
daily  by  marches  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  fortify  it  by  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  just  as  if  the 
enemy  had  been  at  hand  ;  he  kept 
close  icatch,  und  he  himself  with 
his  lieutenants  went  the  rounds  : 
in  like  manner  upon  a  march,  he 
would  be  sometimes  in  the  vun, 
sometimes  in  the  rear,  and  often- 
times  in  the  main  body,  to  see 
that  none  quitted  their  rank, 
that  they  marched  in  a  body  wilh 
their  standards,  and  that  the 
soldiers  carried  their  provision 
and  arms.  Thus  in  a  short 
by  restraining  them  from  disorders, 

XLVI.  In  the  mean  time 
Jugurlha,  when  he  understood 
from  his  spies  what  Metellus 
was  doing ;    and   withal   having 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XLV.  1.  Cceteris  arle  modum  statuisse]  Cxteris,  qui  non  essent  gregarii, 
r.rctuin.  servorunijumentorumque  numerum  permisit;  prcefinivit,  quis  quolque 
haberet,  N.  B.  Arte  is  not  the  ablative  from  ars,  but  an  adverb,  the  same 
with  arcte. 

2.  Ipse  cum  tegatis  circumire~\  In  the  Roman  camp  watches  were  kept  at 
each  of  the  four  gates,  and  these  were  relieved  every  three  hours ;  so  that 
tliere  were  four  sets  in  the  night.  And,  to  keep  the  men  on  the  watch 
strictly  to  their  duty,  there  was  a  cireuitio  vigilum,  or  a  visiting  of  the 
watch,  performed  four  times  every  night.  Tliis,  for  a  longtime,  was  the 
business  of  tlie  Tribunes ;  at  length  they  were  allowed  to  execute  this 
piece  of  their  office  by  deputies ;  and  at  last  a  set  of  men  werc  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  called  circuitores.  This  circuilio  Metellus  and  his  lieute- 
nants  take  the  trouble  of  themselves. 

3.  Exercitum  brevi  confirmavit'}  Confirmat  exercitum,  qui  eum  firmttm 
reddit  adversus  hostem. 
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certior  Romas  factus,  dif- 
fidere  suis  rebus,  ac  tum 
demum  veram  deditionem 
facere  conatus  est.  Igitur 
legatos  ad  Consulem  cum 
suppliciis  mittit,  qui  tan- 
tummodo  ipsi  liberisque 
vitam  peterent,  alia  omnia 
dederent  populo  Romano. 
Sed  Metello  jam  antea  ex- 
perimentis  cognilum  erat, 
genus  Numidarum  infi- 
dum,  ingenio  mobili,  no- 
varum  rerum  avidum.  I- 
taque  legatos  alium  ab  a- 
lio  divorsos  adgreditur; 
ac  paullatim  tentando, 
postquam  opportunos  cog- 
novit,  multa  pollicendo 
persuadet,  '  ufi  Jugurtham 
maxume  vivum,  sin  id  pa- 
rum  procedat,  necatum  si- 
bi  traderent;'  caeterum 
palam,  quae  ex  voluntate 
forent,  Regi  nunciari  ju- 
bet.  Deinde  ipse  paucis 
diebus,  intento  atque  in- 
festo  exercitu,  in  Numidi- 
am  procedit :  ubi,  contra 
belli  faciem,  tuguria  ple- 
na  hominum,  pecora  cul- 
toresque  in  agns:  ex  op- 
pidis  et  mapalibus  praefecti 
Regis    obvii     procedebant, 


been  informed  at  Rome  cf  his  in- 
tegrity,  begun  to  despair  of  hi>> 
ajfuirs,  and  then  at  (ength  en- 
dtavoured  to  make  a  surrender 
in  good  earnest.  Wherefore  he 
dispatches  ambassadors  to  the 
Consul  wilh  an  humbte  message,  to 
beg  life  only  jor  himself  and  his 
children  and  give  up  every 
thing  else  to  the  Roman  ptople. 
But  Metellus  had  found  by  ex- 
perience  before  now,  the  nation  of 
the  Numidians  to  be  fuithless, 
of  a  jickle  temper,  and  fond  of 
chavge.  JVhertfore  he  accosts 
the  ambassadors  apart  one  from 
anolher  ;  and  sifting  thtm  by  de- 
grees,  afler  he  found  them  for 
his  purpose,  by  large  promists  he 
persuades  them,  '  to  detiver  up 
to  him  Jugurtha  alive,  if  pos- 
sible,  but  if  thal  did  not  succeed, 
dead :'  but  openly  orders,  what 
his  pleasure  was,  to  be  reporled 
to  the  King.  A  few  days  after 
he  marches  into  Numictia  with 
a  biisk  and  resolute  arrny ; 
where,  contrary  to  the  appear- 
ance  usual  in  the  time  o/  war, 
the  country-housts  were  full  of 
ptople,  the  cattle  and  lubourers 
upon  the  fields :  the  Kingr8  go- 
vtrnors  came  out  of  the  towns 
and  villages  to  meel  him,   ready 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XL  VI.  1 .  De  innoccnlid  ejus~\  Ey  binocentia  in  tliis  place  is  meant,  tliat 

quality  or  virtue  that  rendered  him  proof  against  bribes,  and  made  him 

reject  all  such  offers  wiih  scorn  and  contempt. 

2.    Cum  suppliciis]  IVlessengers  vvho  went  to  sue  for  peace,  carried  m 

their  hand  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel,  which  they  called  mpplicia.   Hence 

Virg.  iEneidvii.  v.  153. 

Centum  oratores  augusla  ad  mwnia  regis 
Jrejubet,  ramis  velatos  Palladis  omnes: 
Donaque  jerre  viro,  j>acemque  exposcere  Teucris, 

See  cap.  cviii.  n.  1 . 
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parati,  frumentum  dare, 
commeatum  portare,  pos- 
tremo  omnia,  quae  impe- 
rarentur,  tacere.  Neque 
Metellus  idcirco  minus, 
sed  pariter,  ac  si  hostes 
adessent,  munito  agmine 
incedere,  late  explorare 
omnia,  illa  deditionis  signa 
ostentui  credere,  et  insidiis 
locum  tentare.  Itaque  ip- 
se,  cum  expediiis  cohor- 
tibus,  item  runditorum  et 
sagittariorum  delecta  ma- 
nu,  apud  primos  erat;  in 
postremo  C.  Marius  lega- 
tus  cum  equilibus  curabat: 
in  utrumque  latus  auxili- 
arios  equites  tribunis  legi- 
onum  et  praefectis  cohor- 
tium  dispertiverat,  uti  cum 
his  permixti  velites,  qua- 
cumque  accederent,  equi- 
tatus  hostium  propulsarent. 
Nam  in  Jugurtha  tantus  do- 
lus,  tantaque  peritia  locorum 
et  militia2erat,  uti,  absens  an 
praesens,  pacem  an  bellum 
gerens,  perniciosior  esset,  in 
mcerto  haberetur. 


to  furnish  hint  with  corn,  carru 
his   provisions,    in   short    to    do 
every  thing  that  should  be  order- 
ed.     Metellus   not  a   bit  the  less 
for   that,    but  equalli/,    as  if  the 
enemy  had  been  al  hand,  march- 
ed  ivith  his  armtj  in  u  posture  o/ 
defence,   sent  his  scouts  into   uil 
quarters  round,    imagined   those 
tokens  of  submission  a  shani,  and 
that  they  sought   an   opporlunitu 
to    trepan    him.      Wlierefore    he 
himself,      with     some    battalions 
clear  of  baggage,    and  a  picked 
bodu    of    stingers    and    archers, 
marched    in    the    van ;     in    the 
rear   took  charge  his  lieutenunt- 
general     C.     Marius     with     the 
horse :  the  auxiliary  horse  he  dis- 
tributed  to  the  two  jlwiks  under 
the  command  of  the  iribunes  vf 
the  legions  and  the   commanders 
qf  the  battalions,   that   the  light- 
armed    foot    mixed    with    thern 
might  be  able  to  repulse  the  ene- 
mys   horse,  in  what  quarter  so- 
ever   they  should  make   their  at- 
tack.       For     Jugurtha     was     a 
man  of  so  much  subtlety,  and  so 
weil   acquainttd   icith    the   coun- 


try  and  the  art  of  war,  that  it 
was  hard  to  say,  whether  he  was  more  dangerous,  when  absent 
or  present,  in  peace  or  war. 

XLVII.  Erathaudlon-  XLVII.  There  was  not  far 
ge  ab  eo  itinere,  quo  Me-    from  the  rout  in  which  Meteltus 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

5.  Cimmeatum  porlare]  Commentus  proprie,  quod  cum  agmine  incedit, 
exercitus  necessitatibus  inservit :  deinde  pro  cibariis  aliisque  necessariis 
positus  est.  Eum  parati  erant  portarej  quia  levare  partim  milites 
labore,  pariim  jumenta  volebant. 

4.  Insidiis  locum  tentare]  Credebat  quosdam  homines,  illum  illosve, 
qui  deditionis  signa  dederant,  insidiis  locum  tentare. 

5.  Permixti  velitei]  Velites  in  subsidium  equitum  inventi  primum, 
quod  essent  levi  armatura,  et  facile  illis  sese  adjungerent.  Proprie  illi 
erant,  qui  in  equos  equitum  insilirent,  et,  cum  ad  hostem  appropin- 
quassent,  celeri  saltu  descenderent.     See  cap.  cv.  n.  4, 
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tellus  pergebat,  oppidum  marched,  a  town  of  tke  Numi- 
Numidarum,  nomine  Va-  dians  called  Vaga,  the  most 
ga,  forum  rerum  venalium  freoutnted  mart  for  merchant- 
totius   regni  maxume  cele-     goods    of    the    whole    kingdom ; 

where  many  people  of  Itaty  uscd 
both  to  reside  and  truffick.  Here 
the  Consul,  to  try  also  if  the  places 
of  strength  woutd  submit  to 
him,  placed  a  garrison ;  and 
further  made  a  demand  of  corn, 
and  other  things  that  were  of 
use  for  the  war :  supposing,  as 
it  was  natural  to  do,  that  the 
grtat  number  of  merchants  and 
vast  resort  of  people  [woutd  be 
serviceable  to  his  army^  would 
also  be  a  security  to  the  acqui- 
sitions  he  had  rnade.  During 
these  transactions,  Jugurtha,  a- 
gain  in  a  more  importunate  man- 
ner  sends  deputies  with  a  submis- 
sive  message,  begs  peace ;  and 
resigns  every  thing  to  Metellus, 
excepl  his  own  and  his  childrens 
iivts.  fVhom  the  Consul  like- 
wise  sent  home,  as  the  former 
onts,  under  engagements  to  be- 
tray  their  master :  he  neithtr 
labat,  neque  abnuere,  neque  refused  nor  promised  the  peace  to 
polliceri,  et  inter  eas  moras     the  King  that  he  suedfor,  and  in 

the  mean  while  waited  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  messengers'  promises. 
XLVIII.  Jugurtha,  when 
he  compared  Meteltus^s  words 
with  his  actions,  and  found  him- 
self  attacked  by  his  own  strata- 
gems ;  for  peace  was  pretendcd 


bratum ;  ubi  et  incolere, 
et  mercari  consueverant 
ltalici  generis  multi  mor- 
tales.  Huc  Consul,  simul 
tentandi  gratia,  si  paterent 
opportunitates  loci,  prassi- 
dium  imposuit;  praeterea, 
imperavit  frumentum,  et 
alia  quae  bello  usui  fo- 
reut:  ratus  id,  quod  res 
monebat,  frequentiam  ne- 
gotiatorum  et  commeatum 
[juvaturum  exercitum]  e- 
tiam  paratis  rebus  muni- 
mento  fore.  Inter  hsc 
negotia,  Jugurtha  impen- 
sius  modo  legatos  supplices 
mittere,  pacem  orare;  prae- 
ter  suam  liberorumque  vi- 
tam,  omnia  Metello  dedere. 
Quos  item,  uti  priores, 
Consui  illectos  ad  prodi- 
tionem  domum  dimittebat : 
Regi  pacem,    quam  postu 


promissa  legatorum  exspec 
tare. 

XLVIII.  Jugurtha,  ubi 
Metelli  dicta  cum  factis 
composuit,  ac  se  suis  arti- 
bus  tentari  animadvortit ; 
quippe  cui  verbis  pax  nun- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XLVII.  1.  Forum  rerum  venaltum]  Forum  proprie  est  locus,  ubi 
multi  homines  prodeuntes  conveniunt :  liinc  urbes,  ubi  vel  juris,  vel 
mereium  caussa  frequentiores  erant  conventus,  foru  dicta  sunt. 

2.  Opporlunitates  loci]  Munitiones,  turres,  arcem,  et  quse  alia  oppi- 
dum  tutabantur,  opportunilates  loci  vocat. 

Et  commealum]  Commeatum  accipio  de  iis,  qui  frequentes  Vagam 
commearent. 
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ciabatur,  caeterum  re  bel- 
lum  asperrumum  erat :  urbs 
maxuma  alienata,  ager  hos- 
tiis  cognitus,  animi  po- 
pularium  tentati.  coactus 
rerum  necessitudine,  statu- 
it  armis  certare.  Igitur  ex- 
plorato  bostium  itinere,  in 
spefn  victoriae  adductus  ex 
opportunitate  loci,  quas 
maxumas  copias  potest  om- 
nium  generum  parat,  ac 
per  tramites  occultos  ex- 
ercitum  Metelli  antevenit. 
Erat  in  ea  parte  Numi- 
diae,  quam  Adherbal  in  di- 
visione  possederat,  flumen 
oriens  a  meridie,  nomine 
Muthul  ;  a  quo  aberat 
mons  ferme  millia  passu- 
um  xx.  tractu  pari,  vastus 
ab  natura  et  humano  cul- 
tu :  sed  ex  eo  medio  quasi 


to  him  in  words,  but  in  fact 
there  was  a  very  smart  war  •  a 
principal  city  tuken  from  him, 
the  country  now  well  known  to 
the  enemy,  the  affections  of  his 
people  solicited,  being  obligtd  by 
the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  rtsoives 
to  dispute  it  by  force  of  arms. 
Wherefore  having  spied  out  the 
march  of  the  enemy,  and  being 
buoyed  up  to  hopes  of  victory  from 
the  advantage  of  situation,  hc 
raises  as  many  forces  of  all  sorta 
as  he  could,  and  bi/  private  6y- 
roads  gets  before  Metellush  armij. 
There  was  in  that  part  of  Numi- 
dia,  which  Adherbal,  upon  the 
division  thereof  had  got  possession 
of  a  river  rising  from  the  soulh, 
by  name  Muthul ;  from  which  a 
mountain,  in  a  parallel  situation, 
was  distant  about  twenty  miles, 
wild  both  in  itself  and  in  respect 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XLVIII.    1.    Traclu  pan\  Cura  decurrente  flumine,  puta. 

5.  Ex  eo  medioquasi  collis  oriebatur~\  To  assist  the  reader's  imagination 
in  comprehending  the  situation  of  the  mountain,  the  river,  the  hill,  and 
Metellus's  route,  I  shall  here  give  a  representation  of  them  by  figure. 
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collis  oriebatur,  in  immen- 
sum  pertinens,  vestitus  o- 
leastro  ac  mirtetis,  aliis- 
que  generibus  arborum, 
quae  humi  arido  atque  a- 
renoso  gignuntur.  Media 
autem  planicies  deserta 
penuria  aquse  ;  praeter  flu- 
mini  propinqua  loca :  ea 
consita  arbustis,  pecore  at- 
que  cultoribus  trequenta- 
bantur. 

XLIX.  Igitur  in  eo  col- 
le,  quem,  transvorso  itine- 
re,  porrectum  docuimus, 
Jugurtha,  extenuata  suo- 
rum  acie,  consedit:  ele- 
phantis.  et  parti  copiarum 
pedestrium,  Bomilcarem 
praefecit,  eumque  edocet, 
quae  ageret ;  ip3e  propior 
montem,  cum  omni  equi- 
tatu  pedites  delectos  col- 
locat :  dein  singulas  tur- 
mas  atque  manipulos  cir- 
cumiens  monet  atque  ob- 
testatur,  '  uti  memores 
pristinse  virtutis  et  victorias, 
seque  regnumque  suum  ab 
Koraanorum  avaritia  de- 
fendant :  cum  his  certa- 
men  fore,  quos  antea  vic- 
tos  sub  jugum  miserant : 
ducem  iliis,  non  animum 
mutatum  ;  quae  ab  impe- 
ratore  decuerint,  omnia  suis 


of  its  not  being  cultivated  ln/ 
man  :  now  from  the  middle  of  it 
a  lcind  of  hill  look  its  rise,  reach- 
ing  a  vast  way,  covertd  with 
wild  olive  and  myrtle,  and  other 
sorls  of  trees,  which  are  apt  to 
grow  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil  of 
ground.  But  the  interjacent  plain 
was  desolate  for  want  of  water ; 
except  the  parts  bordering  upon 
the  river :  those  were  overgroum 
icith  brushwood,  and  full  of  cattle 
and  inhabitants. 

XLIX.  Upon  this  hill  then, 
which  we  observed  lay  in  a  cross 
direction  to  the  mountain,  Ju- 
gurtha  sat  down  wilh  his  urmy 
stretched  out  to  a  great  length : 
he  set  Bomilcar  over  the  eleplumts 
and  part  of  the  infantry,  and 
inslructs  him  what  to  do  ;  he  him- 
self,  niglier  the  mountain,  pqsts 
the  choicest  of  the  foot,  icith  all 
the  horse  ;  and  then  riding  round 
the  sevtral  troops  and  companies, 
he  begs  and  beseeches  thettt,  '  that, 
mindful  of  their  former  bravery 
and  success,  ihey  would  defend 
themselves  and  his  dominionsfrom 
the  avarice  of  the  Romans  :  that 
the  conflict  was  to  be  with  those 
whom  formerly  they  had  con- 
quered  and  niade  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  :  that  their  general,  not 
their  spirit,  was  changed ;  that 
atl  advantages  had  been  secured 
by     him     to    his     soldiers     that 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


XLIX.  1.  Turmas  atque  manipulos]  Loquitur  ad  morem  exercitus 
Tiomani,  in  quo  turma  numerqs  tiiginta  equitum.  Manipulus  proprie  dt 
peditibus,  eratque  excrcitus  pars  miniina,  qufe  unum  signum  sequebatur. 
Illud  signum  antiquissimis  temporibus  erat  manipulus  foeni,  unde  nomeu 
tractum  esse  existimat.     Ovid  III.  Fast  v.  118. 

2,  Qua  06  imperatore  decucrint]  Puta  provideri. 
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provisa ;  locum  superio- 
rem,  uti  prudentes  cum 
imperitis,  ne  pauciores  cum 
pluribus,  aut  rudes  cum 
bello  melioribus  manum 
consererent.  proinde  pa- 
rati  intentique  essent,  sig- 
no  dato,  Homanos  inva- 
dere :  illum  diem  aut  om- 
nis  labores  et  victorias 
confirmaturum,  aut  max- 
umarum  serumnarum  in- 
itium  fore.'  Ad  hoc  vi- 
ritim,  uti  quemque,  ob 
militare  facinus,  pecunia 
aut  honore  extulerat,  com- 
monefacere  beneficii  sui, 
et  eum  ipsum  aliis  ostenta- 
re :  postremd,  pro  cujus- 
que  ingenio,  pollicendo, 
minitando,  obtestando,  a- 
lium  alio  modo  excitare : 
cum  interim  Metellus,  ig- 
narus  hostium,  monte  de- 
grediens  cum  exercitu  con- 
spicitur.  primo  dubius, 
quidnam  insolita  facies  os- 
tenderet,  (nam  inter  vir- 
gulta  equi  Numidasque 
consederant,  neque  plane 
occuhati  humiliiate  arbo- 
rum,  et  tamen  incerti, 
quidnam  esset :  cum  na- 
tura    loci,     lum    dolo   ipsi 


ought  to  be  by  a  commander, 
namely,  the  higher  ground,  thal 
they  should  engage  fully  appristd 
of  the  desiga  uitk  such  as 
dreamtd  nothing  of  it,  and  not  a 
smaller  number  wilh  a  greater, 
or  persons  of  no  experience  with 
those  better  skilled  in  war.  and 
therefore  they  should  be  ready  and 
resolute  upon  a  signal  given,  to 
atlack  the  liomans :  that  tliat 
day  would  eilher  crown  atl  their 
labours  and  victories,  or  be  tke 
beginning  of  the  greattst  misery:* 
Moreover,  any  he  had  raised  to 
riches  or  honour  for  their  gallant 
behaviour  in  the  war,  he  put  in 
mind  of  his  lcindness  nian  by  inan, 
and  often  pointed  them  out  to 
others :  in  short,  he  roused  the 
courage  of  one  in  one  way,  and 
another  in  another,  by  promising, 
threatening,  orentrealing,  accord- 
ing  to  tkeir  several  dispositions  : 
whilst  in  the  mean  lime  Metellus, 
not  aware  of  the  enemy,  is  seeti 
coming  down  the  mountain  ivitk 
his  artny,  who  was  at  first  in 
doubts,  what  the  unusual  uppear- 
ance  could  mean,  (jor  the  Nu- 
midians,  both  horse  andfoot,  had 
taken  their  place  among  tke  buslies, 
and  were  nol  quite  covercd, 
by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


3.  Prudtnles  cum  imperitii]  Prudentes,  i.  e.  pcriti  loci;  imperitis,  i.  e. 
ignaris  tpcis ;  et  siinul  prudent&s,  h.  e.  scientes  praelium  esse  corrirriitten- 
duin,  ct  impentis  contra,   quibus  prrelium  erat  eo  loco  inopinatum. 

4.  Equi  Numid(eque~\  h.  e.  equites  peditesque  Numidae.  Sic  sajpissime 
equivirique,  ut  hoc  pedites,  illutl  equites  denotet.  Flor.  II.  cap,  vii.  Consul 
a  terris,  omnia  equis  virisque  quatiebat. 

5.  Incerti,  quidnam  essel]  incerli  proprie  posuit  pro  iis,  qui  haud  certo 
cognoscuntur,  propric,  inquam,  et  eleganter.  Est  enim  a  verho  cemo,  par- 
ticipiUm  passivum  certus  t  is  qui  certo  cognitus  est.  Sic  proprie  amicus 
certus,  al»  antiquissimis,  pro  tpectato,  certe  cognito  ponitur. 
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atque  signa  militaria  ob-  shrubs,  and  yet  not  appearing  so 
scurati,)  dein,  brevi  cogni-  as  to  discover  wltat  they  were: 
tis  insidiis,  paullisper  ag-  themselves  and  their  standards 
nien  constitit.  ibi  com-  being  concealed  both  by  the  nature 
mutatis  ordinibus,  in  dex-  of  the  place,  and  also  on  design,) 
tero  latere,  quod  proxu-  but  fhen  quickly  perceiving  the 
mura  hostis  erat,  triplici-  stratagem,  he  stops  the  army  for 
bus  subsidiis  aciem  instru-  a little,  then  altering  the  disposition 
xit ;  inter  manipidos  fun-  thereof,  vpon  the  right  side,  which 
ditores  et  sagittarios  dis-  was  next  the  enemy,  he  formed 
pertit ;  equitatum  omnem  the  front  with  three  several 
in  cornibus  locat ;  ac  pau-  bodies  of  reserves ;  distributes 
ca  pro  tempore  milites  the  slingers  and  archers  among 
hortatus,  aciem,  sicuti  in-  the  companies  of  foot ;  places 
struxerat,  transvorsis  prin-  all  the  horse  in  the  wings  ;  and 
cipiis,  in  planum  deducit.        having   made   a  short   speech  to 

the  soldiers  as  the  time  allowed, 
he  leads  doxon  the  army  into  the  plain,  in  the  same  order  as  he 
had  drawn  it  up,  thefront  being  returned  into  the  flank. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

6.  Agmen  conslilil]  Cortius,  after  along  dissertation  on  the  verb  constilil, 
concludes,  that  it  is  sometimes  taken  actively,  and  to  be  understood  so  in 
this  place.  His  words  are,  Nam  et  sisto,  est  starefacio,  si  ita  loqui  liceat ; 
ergo  consisto  est,  curo  ut  omnes  desistant  ab  eundo,  ut  omnes  stent.  Sic 
Caes.  1.  Civ.  cap.  xli.  Folestate  facta  /tfranius  copias  eduxit,  et  in  mediu 
c.olle  sub  castris  constitit. 

7.  Triplicibus  subsidiis]  Metellus's  army,  as  now  ranged,  consisted  of 
four  lines  ;  the  first  of  which  was  that  next  to  Juguriha,  and  is  called 
■prima  acies,  or  principia  ;  the  other  three  lines,  that  were  drawn  up  be- 
hind  the  first,  and  which  here  come  under  the  name  of  subsidia  or  reserves, 
we  may  imagine  to  have  been  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and  the  triarii. 

8.  Inter  maniputos]  In  fonning  any  of  the  four  lines  mentioned  just 
now,  there  was  left  an  empty  spacu  betwixt  one  manipulus  and  another; 
and  these  vacant  spaces  Metellus  fills  up  with  the  archers  and  slingers. 

9.  Transvorsis  principiis]  The  meaning  of  these  w-ords  ir.ay  be  thus  illus- 
trated.  Imagine,  that,  in  the  figure  annexcd  to  note  2.  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  length  of  Metellus's  army,  as  drawn  up  upon  the  mountain, 
reached  from  A  to  B  ;  in  which  position  as  tliey  all  stand  with  their 
faces  to  the  south,  the  right  wing  will  be  at  A.  and  the  left  at  B ;  and  as 
they  are  drawn  up  in  four  lines  ;  t\.i  southermost  of  ihese  lines  will  be  the 
pri?na  acies.  Now  imagine,  that  all  of  them,  without  altcring  their 
jilace  or  station,  be  only  made  to  front  another  way,  that  is  to  turn  their 
faces  froni  the  south  to  the  east,  and  then  in  this  order  pursue  thcir  march 
down  the  mountain,  with  their  right  side  towards  Jugurtha:  by  this 
moans,  the  line  that  made  the  j)rima  acics,  as  they  stocd  marshalled  ou  the 
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L.  Sed  ubi  Numidas 
quieto3,  neque  colle  de- 
gredi  animadvortit,  veri- 
lus,  ex  anni  tempore,  et 
inopia  aquas,  ne  siti  con- 
ficeretur  exercitus,  Ruti- 
lium  legatum,  cum  expe- 
ditis  cohortibus  et  parte 
equitum  praemisit  ad  flu- 
men  uii  locum  castris  an- 
tecaperet:  existumans,  lios- 
tis  crebro  impetu  et  trans- 
vorsis  prasiiis  iter  suum  re- 
moraturos,  et,  quoniam  ar- 
mis  diifiderent,  laesitudi- 
nem  et  sitim  militum  ten- 
taturos.  Dein  ipse  pro  re 
atque  loco,  sicuti  monte 
descenderat,  paullatim  pro«» 
cedere:  Marium  post  prin- 
cipia  habere  :  ipse  cum  si- 
nistrae  alae  equitibus  esse, 
qui  in  agmine  principes 
facti  erant.  At  Jugurtlia, 
ubi  extremum  agmen  Me- 
telli  primos  suos  praeter- 
gressum  videt,  praesidio 
quasi  duum  millium  pedi- 
tum  montem  occupat,  qua 


L.  But  when  he  observed  the 
Numidians  quiet,  and  not  stirring 
from  the  hill,  fearing,  from  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  scar- 
city  of  water,  lest  his  army 
should  be  distressed  by  thirst,  he 
dispalched  forward  to  the  river 
his  lieutenant-general  Rutilius, 
with  the  cohorts  clear  of  bag- 
gage,  and  part  of  the  cavalry, 
to  secure  a  place  for  his  camp : 
as  supposing  the  enemy  would  re- 
tard  Itis  march  by  frequent  at- 
tacks  and  charges  on  his  flank, 
and,  since  they  had  but  iittle  hopes 
in  their  arms,  would  endeavour 
to  distress  his  soldiers  by  fatigue 
and  thirst.  Afttr  this  he  ad- 
vanced  leisurely,  as  he  had  come 
down  the  mountain,  in  a  suita- 
bleness  to  his  circumstances  and 
situation :  he  kept  Marius  be- 
hind  the  first  line :  he  himself 
was  with  the  cavalry  of  the  left 
wing,  who  icere  novv  become 
the  foremost  in  the  march.  But 
Jugurtha,  whtn  he  sees  that  thc. 
rear  of  Metellus  was  got  by  the 
first  of  his  men,  seizes  upon  the 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


mountain,  will  be  the  right  flank  in  the  march,  and  the  horse  that  cofn- 
posed  the  left  wing  on  the  mountain,  will  now  lead  the  van,  or  be  the 
foremost  in  tlie  march  :  and  this  is  what  our  author  intends  by  the 
phrase  Iransvonis  prineipii». 

L.  1.  Lassittidinem  et  sitim  miiitum  lentaturos~\  Tentaturos,  ut  lassitu- 
dine  et  siti  deficeret  exercitus. 

2.  Marium  post  principia  liabere]  Sallust  speaks  here  in  terms  accom- 
modated  not  to  an  army  on  march,  but  to  one  drawn  up  in  battle-order. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  station  assigned  to  Marius  was  in  neither  of  the 
wings  ;  or  to  spealc  in  terms  adapted  to  a  march,  neither  in  the  van  nor 
rear,  but  in  the  main  body,  betwixt  the  hastati  and  the  prima  acies. 

3.  Primos  suos ]>ratergressuin]  By  primus  our  author  nieans  that  part  of 
Jugurtha's  army  which  the  Komans  first  passed  by,  viz.  those  who  lay 
next  the  mountain,  as  at  C,  in  the  figure  of  note  2.  cap.  xlviii. 
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mos  caedere;  pars  a  sinis- 
tra  ac  dextra  tentare;  in- 
fensi  adesse  alque  instare; 
omnibus  locis  ftomanorum 
ordines  conturbare:  quo- 
rum  etiam  qui  firmionbus 
animis  obvii  hosiibus  fue- 
rant,  ludificati  incerto  prae 


Metellus  descenderat :  ne  mounlain,  where  Metellus  had 
forle  cedenlibus  advorsariis  gone  down,  with  a  body  of  a- 
receptui,  ac  p6st  muni-  bout  two  thousand  foot :  lest  per- 
mento  foret.  dein  repen-  haps  it  should  be  a  place  of  re- 
te  signo  dato,  hosiis  inva-  treat,  and  afterwards  a  securitu 
dit.     Numidae    alii    postre-     to  his  enemy  upon  their  givivg 

ground,  and  then  suddenly  giving 
the  signal,  he  falls  upon  the  ene- 
my.  The  Numidians  slaugklered 
some  of  them,  those  in  the  rear : 
part  made  attacks  on  the  lefl  and 
tight:  they  charged  and  pushed 
home  with  great  fury :  in  all 
quarters  they  disordered  the  ranks 
lio,  ipsi  modo  eminus  sau-  qf  the  Romans  •  of  ichorn  even 
ciabantur,  neque  contra  fe-  those  who  opposed  the  enemy  with 
riundi,  aut  manum  con-  more  undaunted  courage,  being 
ferendi  copia  erat.  antea  disconcerted  by  this  irregular 
jam  docti  ab  Jugurtha  equi-  wuy  of  fghting,  received  wounds 
tes  ubicumque  Romano-  themselves  from  a  distance,  nor 
rum  turba  insequi  ccepe-  had  they  access  lo  relurn  the 
rat,  non  confertim,  neque  blow,  or  come  to  close  fight.  the 
in  unum  sese  recipiebant,  cavalry  having  been  instructed 
scd  alius  alio  qnam  maxu-  by  Jugurtha  beforehand,  wlien- 
me  divorsi.  Ita  numero  ever  a  troop  of  Romans  began  to 
priores,  si  ab  persequendo  pursue  them,  fltd  ojf\  not  in  a 
hostis     deterrere     nequive-     body,  nor  to  one  ptace,    but   one 

one  way,  and  another  another, 
dispersed  as  much  as  possible.  And 
so  being  snperior  in  numbers,  if 
they  could  not  discourage  the  ene- 
■nnj  from  pursuing  them,  they  at- 
Numidarum  equi  facile  tucked  thtm,  upun  their  being  di- 
mter  virgulta  evadere :  vided,  in  rear  or  jlank :  and 
nostros  asperitas  et  insolen-  if  the  hill  was  more  convenient 
tia  loci  retinebat.  for  their  fiight    than    the   piaiu, 

the  horses  uf  ihe  Numidians  being 
used  to  it,  easily  made  their  escape  amongthe  bushes:  the  roughness 
"J '  the ground,  and  wanl  of  acquaintunce  wilh  it,  incumbered  ours. 


fant,  disjectos  ab  tergo, 
aut  lateribus  circumvenie- 
bant :  sin  opportunior  fu- 
gae  collis,  quam  campi  fu- 
erant,      ea    veio     consueti 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.   Jpsi  mnilb sauciabantur]    Et  pronomen   ipsi   et  particula  modo 

f»l>tum  est,  ad  notandum  Itomanos  solunmiodo,  non  hostes  sauciatos  esse, 
et  utrumi]ue  alios  eleganter  excludit. 
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LI.  Caeteriim  facie3  to- 
tius  negotii  varia,  incerta, 
foeda,  atque  miserabilis; 
dispersi  a  suis,  pars  cedere, 
alii  insequi  ;  neque  signa, 
neque  ordines  observare ; 
ubi  quemque  periculum 
ceperat,  ibi  resistere  ac 
propulsare :  arma  tela, 
equi,  viri,  hostes,  cives 
permixti ;  nibil  consilio, 
neque  imperio  agi :  fors 
omniaregere.  Itaque  mul- 
turn  die  processerat,  cum 
etiam  tum  eventus  in  in- 
certo  erat.  Denique  om- 
nibus  labore  et  aestu  lan- 
guidis,  Metellus  ubi  videt 
Numidas  minus  instare, 
paullatim  milites  in  unum 
conducit,  ordines  restituit, 
et  cohortes  legionarias  qua- 
tuor  advorsum  pedites  hos- 
tium  collocat.  eorum  mag- 
na  pars  superioribus  locis 
fessa  consederat.  Simul 
orare,  hortari  milites,  '  ne 
deficerent,  neu  pateren- 
tnr  hostis  fugientes  vince- 
re:  neque  illis  castra  esse, 
neque  munimentum  ullum, 
quo  cedentes  tenderent: 
in  armis  omnia  sita.'  Sed 
ne  Jugurtha  quidem  in- 
terea  quietus ;  circumire, 
hortari,  renovare  praelium, 
et  ipse  cum  deiectis  tentare 
omnia;  subvenire  suis,  hos- 
tibus  dubiis  instare,  quos 
firmos  cognoverat,  eminus 
pugnando  retinere. 

in  play  those  whom  hefound 


LI.  But  the  appedrance  of  the 
ichole  action  was  full  of  varie- 
ties,  confused,  dismal,  and  mise- 
rable  :  being  scuttered  from  their 
own  body,  some  of  theni  fied,  o- 
thers  pursued  ;  they  neither  lcept 
bu  their  stundards  nor  companies; 
where  danger  overtook  any  one, 
there  he  made  a  stand,  and  re- 
pulsed  it :  arms,  iveapons,  horses, 
men,  enemies,  and  Romans  were 
all  jumbled  together ;  nothing 
was  done  by  conduct  or  command: 
chance  ruled  all.  Whertfore  much 
of  the  day  was  spent,  ivhen  as  yet 
the  event  was  uncertain.  Final- 
ly,  whilst  all  were  faint  wilh  the 
fatigue  and  heat,  Metellus,  when 
he  perceives  the  JS umidians  to 
abale  of  their  vigour,  drams  by 
degrees  his  soldiers  into  one  place, 
restores  thtir  ranks,  and  posls 
four  legionary  cohorts  against  the 
enemy's  foot.  of  which  a  great 
part  being  weary,  were  set 
dovon  upon  the  rising  grounds. 
At  the  same  time  he  enlreated 
and  encouraged  his  soldiers,  *  not 
to  faint,  nor  suffer  the  flying  e- 
nemy  to  gel  the  victory ;  telling 
them  they  had  no  camp,  nor  any 
fortification,  to  which  upon  jly- 
ing  they  could  retreat:  all  de- 
pended  on  their  arms.'  But  nei- 
ther  indeed  in  the  mean  time  was 
Jugurlha  idle ;  he  rode  about, 
encouraged  his  troops,  renewed 
the  batde,  and  with  a  picked 
body  tried  all  methods  ;  relieved 
his  own  men,  pressed  hard  upon 
such  of  the  enemy  as  wavered  ; 
and,  by  distant  jighling,  kept 
werefrm. 
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LII.  Eo  modo  inter  se 
duo  imperatores,  summi 
viri,  certabant:  ipsi  pares, 
caeterum  opibus  disparibus. 
Nam  Metello  virtus  mi- 
litum  erat,  locus  advor- 
sus  :  Jugurthae  alia  omnia, 
prjeter  milites,  opportuna. 
Denique  Romani,  ubi  in- 
telligunt,  neque  sibi  per- 
fugium  esse,  neque  ab  hos- 
te  copiam  pugnandi  fieri ; 
et  jam  die  vesper  erat ; 
advorso  colle,  sicuti  prae- 
ceptum  fuerat,  evadunt. 
Amisso  loco,  Numidae  fu- 
si  fugatique,  pauci  interi- 
ere ;  plerosque  veiocitas 
et  regio  bostibus  ignara 
tutata  sunt.  Interea  Bo- 
milcar,  quem  elephantis 
et  parti  copiarum  pedestri- 
um  praefectum  ab  Jugurtha 
supra  diximus,  ubi  eum 
Rutilius  praelergressus  est, 
paullatim  suos  in  aequum 
locum  deducit :  ac,  dum 
legatus  ad  rlumen,  quo 
praemissus  erat,  festinans 
pergit,  quietus,  uti  res  pos- 
tulabat,  aciem  exornat: 
neque  remittit,  quid  nbi- 
que  hostis  ageret,  explo- 
rare.  Postquam  Rutili- 
um  consedisse  jam,  et  a- 
nimo  vacuum  accepit,  si- 
mulque  ex  Jugurthae  prae- 
lio  clamorem    augeri ;    ve- 


LII.  In  this  manncr  the  two 
generals,  both  very  great  7/ien, 
struggled  with  one  another:  e- 
qually  matched  in  their  own  per- 
sons,  but  their  helps  unequal. 
For  Metellus  had  llie  better  sot- 
diers,  but  the  disadvantageous 
ground :  except  the  soldiers,  all 
things  else  were  fairlij  on  Jugur- 
tha^s  side.  Finally  the  Romans, 
when  theyjind  there  was  no  place 
of  retreat  for  them,  nor  an  op- 
portunity  of  fightwg  given  by 
the  enemy ;  and  now  it  was  the 
evening  of  the  day  ;  make  their 
way  up  the  hill,  as  they  had  been 
ordered.  The  Numidians,  losing 
their  ground,  were  routed  and 
pul  lo  jlight,  few  were  slain ; 
nimbleness  ofheels,  and  the  coun- 
try's  being  unknown  to  the  ene- 
my,  saved  most  of  them.  In  the 
mean  time  Bomilcar,  who  we 
said  above,  was  set  over  ihe  e- 
lephants  and  part  of  the  infantry 
by  Jugurtha,  after  Rutilius  pass- 
ed  by  him,  leads  down  his  men 
leisurely  to  the  level  ground:  and, 
ichilst  the  lieutenant  marches  on 
in  all  haste  lo  the  river,  whither 
he  had  been  dispatched,  he  undis- 
turbed  marshals  his  force,  as  the 
case  required:  nor  does  he  neglect 
to  procure  intelligence  what  the 
enemy  was  doing,  and  in  what 
place.  After  he  was  advised  that 
Rutilius  was  now  encamped,  and 
under  no  apprehensions  of  an  e- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


L.II.  1.  Quid  vbiqve  huslis  ngeret]  Quid  ageret,  etvbiid  ageret,  propri£ 
debet  exponi ;  h.  e.  ijuid  utrobique  et  quibus  quidque  locis  ageret.  See 
C;it.  cap.  xxi.  n.  1. 

2.  Aniniu  vacuvm~\  Aniino  vacuus  dicitur  qui  est  securus,  et  nihil 
magnopere  animo  propositum  habens. 
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nemy,  and  witJial  that  the 
shouting  inereased  from  the  place 
wJtere  Jugurtha  was  engaged; 
fearing  lesl  tJie  lieutenant,  upon 
discovering  tJie  matler,  sJiould 
return  and  be  a  relief  to  Jiis 
friends  in  distress,  he  extends 
Jiis  forces  in  a  pretty  wide  man- 
ner,   that  Jie   migfit  obstruct   the 

enemys  passage,  wJiich  at  first,  distrusting  tJie  courage  of  the 

soldiers,  he  Jiad  draum  up  in  close  array;  and  in  tJus  posture 

advances  towards  the  camp  cf  Rutilius. 

LIII.    Romani    ex    im-         LIII.   TJie  Romans   unexpect- 

proviso  pulveris  vim  mag-     edly perceive  a  great  cloud  of  dust ; 

for    tJie   field    being   overgroivn 


vitus,  ne  legatus,  cognita 
re,  laborantibus  suis  auxilio 
foret,  aciem,  quam,  ditfiriens 
virtuti  militum  arcte  statue- 
rat,  quo  bostium  itineri  obfi- 
ceret,  latiiis  porrigit;  eoque 
morio  ari  Rutilii  castra  pro- 
cedit. 


nam  animadvortunt ;  nam 
prospectum  ager  arbustis 
consitus  probibebat.  Et 
primo  rati  humum  aridam 
veuto  agitari:  post  ubi 
sequabilem  manere,  et,  si- 
cuti  acies  movebatur,  ma- 
gis  magisque  aripropinqua- 
re  vident,  cognita  re,  pro- 
perantes  arma  capiunt,  ac 
pro  castris,  sicuti  impera- 
batur,  consistunt.  Doin- 
de,  ubi  propius  ventum, 
utrimque  magno  clamore 
concurrunt.  Numidae  tan- 
tummorio  remorati,  rium 
in  elephantis  auxilium  pu- 
tant;  postquam  imperiitos 
ramis  arborum,  atque  ita 
disjectos  circumveniri  vi- 
dent,  fugam  faciunt;  ac 
plerique,  abjectis  armis, 
collis,  aut  noctis,  quse  jam 
arierat,  auxilio  integri  ab- 
eunt.  Elephanti  quatuor 
capti,    reliqui    omnes,    nu- 


ivitJi  shrubs  intercepted  the  vieio 
on  the  surface.  And  at  first  they 
imagined  it  to  be  the  dry  ground 
sivept  by  tJie  wind:  afterward 
wJien  they  observed  it  to  continue 
constant,  and  approacJi  nearer  and 
nearer,  as  the  army  advanced,  un- 
derstanding  ihe  matler,  they  taJte 
to  arms  in  all  haste,  and  draw  up 
before  tJie  camp,  as  tJiey  wei'e  or- 
dered.  Afterward,  wJien  they 
were  come  nearer,  they  engage 
on  botJi  sides  with  a  mighty  shout. 
The  Numidians  oidy  made  a  stand, 
wJiilst  tJiey  recJtoned  upon  the  aid 
of  tJieir  elephants ;  after  tJiey  saio 
them  entangled  amongst  tJie  bran- 
cJies  of  tJie  trees,  and  tJius  sepa- 
rated  and  inclosed  by  the  ene- 
my,  iliey  tahe  to  their  Jieels: 
and  most  of  them  tJiroiving  a- 
joay  tJieir  arms,  got  off  safe  by 
tJie  advantage  of  tJie  liill,  or  the 
nigJit,  wJiicJi  was  now  come  on. 
Four  elepJiants  were  taken,    all 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

5.   Laborantibus~\     Lnborantes     dicuntur,     qui     in    magno     periculo 
vcrsantur,  unde  semet  segre  expediunt. 
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mero  quadraginta,  inter- 
fecti.  At  Romani,  quam- 
quam  itinere  atqne  opere 
castrorum  et  praelio  fessi 
Ja^tique  erant ;  tamen, 
quod  Metellus  amplius  o- 
pinione  morabatur,  instruc- 
ti  intentique  obviam  pro- 
cedtrat.  Nam  dolus  Nu- 
midarum  niliil  languidi, 
neque  remissi  patiebatur. 
Ac  primo,  obscura  nocte, 
postquam  haud  procul  in- 
ter  se  erant,  strepitu,  ve- 
lut  hostes  adventare,  al- 
teri  apud  alteros  formidi- 
nem  simul,  et  tumultum 
facere:  et  pene  impruden- 
tia  admissum  facinus  mise- 
rabile,  ni  utrimque  pra3- 
missi  equites  rem  expiora- 
vissent.  Igitur,  pro  me- 
tu,  repente  gaudium  ex- 
ortum,  milites  alius  alium 
Iseti  adpellant,  acta  edo- 
cent  atque  audiunt :  sua 
quisque  fortia  facta  ad  cce- 
lum  ferre.  Quippe  res 
humana3  ita  sese  habent :  in 
victoria  vel  ignavis  gloriari 
licet;  advorsa;  res  etiam 
bonos  detrectant. 

LIV.  Metellus  in  isdem 
castris  quatriduo  moratus, 
saucios  cum  cura  reficit, 
meritos  in  prreliis  more  mi- 
litiae  donat,  universos  in 
concione  laudat,  atque  a- 
git  gratias ;  hortatur,  '  ad 
caitera,  qua?  levia  sunt, 
parem  auimum  gerant: 
pro  victoria  satis  jam  pug- 
natum,      reliquos      labores 


the  rest,  forty  in  numher,  slahi< 
JBut  the  liomans,  though  fatigued 
with  their  march,  and  tke  work 
of  incamping,  and  the  hattle,  and 
in  transports  of  joy  too  for  their 
success  ;  yet,  as  Meldlus  siaid  be- 
yond  their  expectation,  advance 
to  mcet  him  iti  good  order  a?id 
with  great  circwnspection.  For 
the  wiles  of  the  Nianidians  ad- 
mitted  of  no  slachness  or  remiss- 
ness.  And  at  first,  the  night  he- 
ing  dark,  xchen  now  they  were 
not  far  asundcr,  hy  their  noise 
they  occasioned  hoth  some  fright 
and  bustle  too  to  one  another,  as  if 
an  enemy  had  heen  approaching: 
and  a  icoful  accident  was  like 
to  have  happencd  through  igno- 
rance,  hut  tJtat  some  horse  dis- 
patchcd  fonvard  hy  both  parfies 
discovered  the  maiter.  Wherextp- 
on,  insteadof  fear,  allon  a  suddeu 
joy  took  place,  tke  soldiers  mer- 
rily  congratulate  one  another,  re- 
late  and  hear  by  turns  their  se- 
veral  explcits:  every  one  extols 
his  oicn  gallant  actions  to  the 
skics.  For  such  is  the  condition  of 
hurnan  affairs:  upon  victory  even 
cowards  may  boast;  ill  success 
casts  reproach  cien  on  tke  brave. 

LIV.  Metellus  ccmtinuing 
four  days  in  tkc  same  camj>, 
with  care  recovers  the  wouud- 
ed,  bestows  preseuts,  according 
to  tke  military  custom,  on  tkosc 
wko  had  distinguisked  tkemselves 
in  the  battles,  commends  them 
all  in  a  spcech,  and  gives  them 
ikanks ;  adviscs  them,  '  io 
keep  up  ihe  same  spirit  for  the 
rest  of   their  work,    which    was 
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pro  prsetla  fore.'  Tamen 
interim  transfugas  et  alios 
opportunos,  Jugurtha  ubi 
gentium,  aut  quid  agita- 
ret;  eura  paueisne  esset, 
an  exereituni  haberet;  ut 
sese  victus  gereret,  explo- 
ratum  misit.  At  ille  sese 
iu  Ioca  saltuosa,  et  natura 
munita  receperat :  ibicpie 
cogebat  exercitum  nume- 
ro  liominum  ampliorem, 
sed  hebetem  inbrmumqite, 
agri  ac  pecoris  magis, 
quam  belli,  cultorem.  Id 
ea  gratia  eveniebat,  qubd 
prieter  regios  equites  ne- 
mo  omnium  Numidarum 
ex  fuga  Regem  sequitur; 
quo  cujusque  animus  fert, 
eo  discedunt:  neque  id  fla- 
gitium  militia;  ducitur:  ita 
se  mores  habent.  Igitur 
Metellus,  ubi  videt  Regis 
etiam  tum  animum  fero- 
cem ;  bellum  renovari, 
quod,  nisi  ex  illius  lubi- 
dine,  geri  posset;  prceter- 
ea  iniquum  certanfen  sibi 
cum  hostibus,  minore  de- 
trimento  illos  vinci,  quam 
suos  vincere :  statuit  non 
pradiis,  neque  acie,  sed  a- 
Ho  more  bellum  gerundum. 
Itaque  in  Numidiae  loca 
opulentissuma     pergit,      a- 


but  iuconsiderable :  that  they  luxd 
fought    sufficiently     already  for 
viclory,    their    remaining   labotir 
woidd    be  for    plunder.'     Hoiv- 
ever  in    the   mean   time   he   sent 
some    deserters,    and  other  pro- 
per  persons,  to  spy  out  tvhere  Ju- 
gurtha  was,  or  what  he  design- 
ed  to  do,   wliether   he  was   with 
a  feiv,    or  liad  an  army ;    and 
how    Jte    behaved    lumself    after 
his    defeat.     But   he    had   ivitli- 
draum   himself   into  places   that 
ivere  full  of  ivoods,    and  natu- 
ralhj  vcry  strong  :  cmd  there  ivas 
raising  an  army  greater  for  num- 
ber    of  men    than    the    former, 
but  unfU  for  action,  and  insigni- 
Jicant,      acquainted     more     with 
husbandry    and    grazing,     tltan 
war.     This   happened  by  reason 
that  not  a  man  of  all  the  Nnmi- 
dians,    except    tlie    royal    horse- 
guards,  attends  their  prince  vp- 
on     a     defeat;      ivhither     every 
one's    inclination    leads,     thither 
they  retire ;    nor  is  this  esteemed 
a  reproach  upon  the  soldiery :  it 
is  tlie  fashion.      Whereupon  Jle- 
tellus,     when    he    perceives     the 
King's   spirit    to  be    as   yet  un- 
daunted ;      and     that     the     war 
would  be   renewed,    which   could 
not  be  carried  on  but  according 
to  his  pleasure  ;  and  further  that 
he  had  an  unequal  conjiict  xvilh 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


LIV.  1.  Nemo ex  fuga  Regem  sequitur~\  This  custom  of  abandoning 

their  prince  or  general  after  a  defeat,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Numidians. 
Sacred  writ  ascribes  the  same  to  the  Israelites.  Herodotus  informs  us  this 
was  customary  in  most  of  tlie  nations  in  Asia.  Herodian  gives  the  like 
account  of  the  Parthians.  Thucydides  says  this  was  the  practiee  of  the 
lllyrians;  and  Tacitus  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Germans. 
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gros  vastat,  multa  castella 
et  oppida  temere  munita, 
aut  sine  preesidio,  capit 
incenditque ;  puberes  in- 
terfieit,  alia  omnia  mili- 
tum  prseda  esse.  Ea  for- 
midine  multi  mortales  Ro- 
manis  dediti  obsides ;  fru- 
mentum  et  alia,  quje  usui 
forent,  adfatim  prsebita: 
ubicumque  res  postulabat, 
praeMdkma  impositum.  Quse 
negotia  multo  magis,  quam 
j)raelium  male  pugnatum 
[ab  suis]  llegem  teiTebant: 
quippe  cui  spes  omnis  in 
fuga  sita,  sequi  cogebatur; 
et  qui  sua  loca  defendere 
nequiverat,  in  alienis  bel- 
lum  gerere.  Tamen  ex 
eopia,  quod  optumum  vi- 
debatur,  consilium  capit : 
exercitum  plerumque  in 
isdem  locis  opperiri  jubet ; 
ipse  cum  delectis  equitibus 
Metellum  sequitur,  noc- 
turnis  et  aviis  itineribus 
ignoratus  Romanos  palan- 
tis  repente  adgreditur,  eo- 
111  m  j)lerique  inermes  ca- 
dunt,       multi       caj)iuntur : 


the  enemy,  that  they  were  de- 
feated  with  less  damage  than 
his  men  gained  a  vietory :  re- 
solves  to  manage  the  war;  not 
by  pitched  battics,  nor  formal 
engagements,  but  afler  another 
manner.  Wherefore  away  he 
marches  into  the  richest  parts  of 
Numidia,  ravages  the  eonntry, 
tahes  abundance  of  castles  and 
towns  that  icere  slightly  forti- 
Jied,  or  ivithovt  garrisons,  and 
bnrns  t/tem  ;  the  yovng  men  he 
pvts  to  the  sicord,  all  things  else 
were  plunder  for  his  soldicrs. 
Throvgh  the  terror  of  this  a 
great  mctny  persons  icere  deliver- 
ed  vp  as  hostages  to  the  Romans  ; 
corn,  and  other  things  that  tcere 
necessary,  fvinished  in  great 
plenty :  and  tcherever  the 
case  reqvired,  a  garrison  was 
placed.  Which      proceedings 

frightcd  the  King  much  more 
than  the  battle  fovght  with  bad 
svcccss  \_by  his  men~\  :  for  he, 
tchose  hopes  lay  entirely  in  shift- 
ing  the  enemy,  was  now  o- 
bliged  io  pvrsve ;  and  he,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  defend  the 
quarters  cf  his  cvn  choosing,  to 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Temere  munita]  Temere  munita  dicunturquw  non  justismunitionibus 
cincta  sunt.  Sic  omne  quod  non  est  ex  lege,  non  cum  consilio  provisum, 
«on  perductum  ad  debitum  suum  habitum  temerarium  scriptores  dicunt. 

5.  Sua  luca  defendere]  Stia  ioca  sunt  sibi  opportuna,  et  quai  vel  opta- 
verit,  vel  elegerit  sibi  ad  pugnam.  Aliena  sibi  iniqua  et  hostibus  op- 
portuniora.  Sic  infra,  cap.  lxi.  Neque  Jugurtham,  nisi  ex  insidiis,  aut 
sno  loco,  pugnum  faccre. 

4.  Exerciium  pterumque]  Plerumque  is  here  an  adjective;  and  the 
using  it  in  the  singular  number  is  no  new  thing  with  Sallust.  Cat.  cap. 
xxiii.  and  xxxviii.  Pleraque  nobilitas.  Jug.  cap.  xviii.  AJiica  part 
inferim-  pleraquc.  Cap.  lxxix.  Carthaginienses  plera^que  Afrkee  imperi- 
tabanf. 
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nemo  omnium  intactus  pro-  carry  on  tJie  war  in  those  of  an- 
tugit:  et  NunmUe,  prius-  otlier.  However,  on  this  occa- 
ijuam  ex  castris  subvenire-  sion  he  taf<es  the  course  that  ap- 
tur,  sicuti  jussi  erant,  in  jieared  besti  he  orders  most  of 
proxumos  collis  discedunt.        the    army   to    wait    in   the   same 

place;  lie  Jiimsclf  with  a  choice 
hody  of  Jiorse,  folloios  Metetlus,  and  by  nigJit-marches  and 
by-roads,  wJien  nol  dreamed  of  all  o?i  a  sudden  falls  upon  the 
Romans  that  had  strolled  abroad  from  the  camp,  tnost  of  them 
being  unarmed  are  slain,  many  taken:  none  of  tJtem  all  escapes 
without  harm:  and  the  Numidians,  before  relief  could  come 
from  the  camp,  scamper  off  to  the  next  hills,  as  they  had  been 
ordered. 

LV.  Interim  Romre  LV.  In  tJie  mean  time  Jmge 
gaudium  ingens  ortuni,  joy  appeared  at  Rome,  upon  the 
cognitis  Metelli  rebus:  ut  news  of  Metcllus's  affairs:  Jiow 
seque  et  exercitum  more  he  conducted  Jumself  and  tJie  ar- 
majorum  gereret;  in  ad-  my  after  tJie  manner  of  tJte  old 
vorso  loco,  victor  tamen  Romans;  though  on  the  disad- 
virtute  fuisset;  hostium  a-  vantageous  ground,  yet  by  his 
gro  potiretur;  Jugurtham  gallant  bcJuiviour,  Juul  been  vic- 
ma»nificum  ex  Auli  secor-     torious;   Jiad  made  Jiimself  mas- 

ter  of  tJie  enemys  country ;  and 
Jiad  obliged  JugurtJia,  grown 
insolent  tJirougJt  tJie  cowardice 
of  Aulus,  to  place  his  Jiopes  of 
safety  in  the  shelter  of  the  de- 
sert,  or  in  fligJtf.  WJierefore 
the  senate,  for  these  things 
licita  de  belli  eventu,  lseta  happily  achieved,  orders  pub- 
ajjere:     fama     de    Metello     lic     thanksgivings     to     the     im- 

mortal  gods :  tJie  city,  formerly 
in  a  consternation,  and  anxious 
about  tJie  issue  of  tJie  war,  icas 
now  full  of  joy :  tJie  fame  of 
Metellus  icas  glorious.  WJtere- 
fore  so  mucJi  tJie  more  eagerly  did 
he  strive  for  complete  victory, 
by  all  metJiods  made  dispatch, 
took  care  Jioivever  lest  any  wJiere 
Jie  sJwuld  bccome  exposed  to  tJie 
enemy :  and  kept  in  mind,  that 
envy  attends  upon  glory.  Thus 
11  3 


dia,  spem  salutis  in  solitu- 
dine,  aut  fuga  coegisset 
habere.        Itaque     senatus, 

OB  EA  FELICITER  ACTA, 
DIS      IMMORTALIBUS     SUP- 

plicia  decernere:  ci- 
vitas  trepida  antea,   et  sol 


prseclara  esse.  Igitur  eo 
intentior  ad  victoriam  niti, 
omnibus  modis  festinare, 
cavere  tamen,  necubi  hos- 
ti  opportunus  fieret:  me- 
minisse,  post  gloriam  in- 
vidiam  sequi.  Ita  quo 
clarior  erat,  eo  magis  ani- 
mi  anxius :  neque  post  in- 
sidias  Jugurthae  effuso  ex- 
ercitu  pradari :  ubi  fru- 
mento,  aut  pabulo  opus  e- 
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rat,     cohortes    cum     omni     the  more   renmcned  he   u-as,    so 
equitatu    preesidium    agita-     much  the  more  amverned  he  was 


bant :  exercitus  partim 
ipse,  reliquos  Marius  du- 
eebat.  Sed  igni  magis 
quam  prada  ager  vasta- 
batur.  Duobus  loeis,  baud 
longe  inter  se,  castra  facie- 
bant,     ul>i    vi     opus     erat, 


in  his  oicn  mind :  nor,  nficr 
that  nmbuscade  of  Jugurthds. 
did  he  plundcr  with  his  army 
dispcrsed :  w/icn  there  xcas  occa- 
sion  for  corn  or  forage,  some 
bat(alio?is  qf  foot,  with  t/ie 
whole  cavalry,  performed  the 
cuncti  aderant:  eseterum,  part  of  a  guard :  he  himself  con- 
quo  fuga  atque  formido  la-  ducted  part  of  the  arrny,  aiul 
tius  crescerent,  divorsi  age-  Marius  the  rest.  But  the  coun- 
bant.      Eo  tempore  Jugur-     try  was  wasted  more  by  fire  than 

plundering.  They  pitched  mwps 
in  tico  placcs  not  far  asundtr. 
when  there  was  occasion  for 
force,  cdl  tcere  at  hand :  but, 
to  the  end  dcsolation  and  terrvi 
might  spread  the  wider,  they 
acted  scparately.  At  ihat  time 
ostendere ;  postremos  in  ag-  Jugurtha  followcd  tbem  abmg 
mine  tentare,  ac  statim  in  the  hills :  watchcd  time  a?id 
collis  regredi ;  rursus  aliis,  place  for  an  altach :  whereso- 
posi    aliis    minitari :    neque     ever  he  heard  the  enemy  icas  to 

come,  he  destroyed  the  forage 
and  the  springs  of  water,  rf 
which  there  was  a  great  scarcity  : 
presented  himse/f  somctimes  to 
Metellus,  somethnes  to  31aritis ;  would  attach  their  rcar  upon 
a  march,  and  forthwith  retire  to  the  hills ;  again  alarm  one 
quarter,  and  after  that  another :  would  neither  give  thcm 
batde,  nor  allow  them  rest ;  but  ou/y  divertcd  his  tnemy  /ront 
their  enterprise. 

LVI.  Romanus  impe-  LVI.  The  Roman  genera/, 
rator,  ubi  se  dolis  fatigari  when  he  sees  himself  harassed 
videt,  neque  ab  boste  co-  with  stratagems,  and  that  an 
piam  pugnandi  fieri;  ur-  oj>porttmity  ofjighling  coidd  not 
bem  magnam,  et  in  ea  be  obtained  from  the  cncmy ;  re- 
parte,  qua  sita  erat,  arcem     solves  io  /ay  siege  to  a  greatciiy 


tha  per  collis  sequi:  tem- 
pus  aut  locum  pugnee  quse- 
rere:  qua  venturum  hostem 
audierat,  pabulum  et  aqua- 
rum  fontis,  quorum  penuria 
erat,  corrumpere:  modo  se 
Metello,     interdum    Mario 


pra?lium  facere,  neque  otium 
pati;  tantummodO  hostem 
ab  incepto  retinere. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LV.    1.    Cohortes  cum  07nni  equitatu]   Socii  nempe,  sive  auxilia. 
-.  Haud  longe  inter  se~\   Puta  distantcs ;  aut  distantibus,  ntmpe  locis  ; 
aut  dhtaruia,  ut  ad  castra  referas.     Sed  mihi  prius  adridet. 
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regui,       nomine       Zamam, 

statuit     obpugnare :      ratus 

id,    quod    negotium    posce- 

bat,     Jugurtbam    laboranti- 

bua  suis  auxilio  venturum, 

ibique    praelium    fore.      At 

ille,      qute     parabantur,     a 

perfugis     edoctus,      magnis 

itineribus    Metellum    ante- 

venit ;    oppidanos    hortatur, 

moeaia     defendant,      additis 

auxilio   perfugis;    quod   ge- 

nus   ex   copiis   Regis,    quia 

fallere     nequibant,     firmis- 

sumum.        Praiterea     polli- 

cetur,     in    tempore    semet 

eum  exercitu    adfore.      Ita 

compositis    rebus,    in    loca 

quam       maxiinie        occulta 

discedit,     ac     post     paullo 

cognoscit,    Marium  ex   iti- 

nere       frumentatum       cum 

paucis     cohortibus     Siccam 

missum :      quod      oppidum 

primum  omnium    post  ma- 

lam    pugnam   ab    Rege   de- 

fecerat.       E6    cum    dilectis 

equitibus    noctu    pergit,    et 

jam     egredientibus     Roma- 

nis  in  porta   pugnam  facit: 

simul   magna  voce    Siccen- 

ses    hortatur,     '  uti    colior- 

fis  ab  tergo  circumveniant: 

fortunani     pneclari    facino- 

ris  casum  dare;   si  id  fece- 


callecl  Zama,  a  bulwark  to  tlie 
kingdom  in  that  part  whercin  it 
lay  ;  supposing,  as  the  case  re~ 
quired,  that  Jugurtha  would 
come  to  tJie  relief  of  his  subjects 
in  distress,  and  that  tliereupon  a 
battle  would  ensue.  But  he, 
Iuiving  learned  from  deserters 
what  was  intended,  by  great 
marches  gets  before  Metellus  ; 
encourages  the  townsmen  to  de- 
fend  tlie  walls,  giving  them  tlie 
deserters  for  their  assistance ;  a 
crew  that  was  most  to  be  relied 
upon  of  all  the  King^s  forces, 
because  tliey  durst  not  Jlinch. 
Moreover  he  assures  them,  he 
would  be  up  in  dtte  time  tvitlt 
an  army.  Affairs  being  thus 
settled,  he  retires  into  the  niost 
private  parts  of  the  comitry, 
aiul  a  Little  after  gets  intelli- 
geme,  tluit  Marius,  %ipon  tlieir 
marck,  kad  been  dispatc/ied  to 
Sicca  with  a  few  battalions  to 
get  corn ;  wkich  town  first  of 
all  had  revolled  from  the  King 
after  tlte  unfortunute  battle. 
Thither  ke  goes  with  a  cluiice 
body  of  korse  in  tke  night,  and 
at  the  gate  makes  an  attack  up- 
on  the  Ronuins  now  coming  off: 
at  tlie  same  time  with  a  loiul 
voice  he  begs  of  tke  Siccensians, 
'  to  fall  upon   tke   battalions  in 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LVI.  1.  Quin.  fallere  nequibant]  The  Romans  inflicted  very  severe 
punishments  npon  any  deserter  from  them  that  again  fell  into  tlieir  hands  : 
siich  as  the  cutting  olf  of  hands,  arms,  or  other  members,  beheading,  cru- 
eifixion,  expo->ing  to  wild.  beasts,  and  tlie  like :  and  therefore  the  terror  of 
torture  and  death,  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rtomans,  at- 
taehed  them  slrongly  to  the  prince  or  party  to  vvhom  they  liad  deserted, 
and  made  them  staud  by  them  in  a  resolute,  or  rather  a  despcrate  aianner. 
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rint,  postea  sese  in  regno,  their  rear :  that  furtune  pre- 
illos  in  libertate  sine  nietu  sented  an  opportunity  for  a  noble 
ifitatem  acturos.'  Ac  ni  exploit ;  if  ihey  uould  do  this, 
Marius  signa  inferre  atque  he  in  the  enjoyinent  of  his  king- 
evadere  oppido  propera-  dom,  they  in  liberty,  should  pass 
visset,  profecto  cuncti,  aut  their  days  for  the  future  withoul 
magna  pars  Siccensium  jfcar.'  And  had  not  Marius 
lidem  mutavissent :  ,  tanta  hastened  to  advance  the  enrigns, 
mobilitate  sese  Numidae  a-  and  escape  out  of  toicn,  all,  or 
gunt.  Sed  milites  Jugur-  a  great  part  of  the  Siccensians 
thini  paullisper  ab  Rege  sus-  certuinly  would  have  changed 
tentati,  postquam  majore  sides  :  icith  so  much  fickleness  do 
vi  hostes  urguent,  paucis  the  Njimidians  behave  them- 
amissis,  profugi  discedunt.       selves.     But   the  soldiers  of  Ju- 

gurtha  having  been  kept  in  cou- 
rage  for  some  time  bi/  the  King,  upon  the  enemy^s  pushing 
with  greater  fury  belake  themselves  to  fiight,  wilh  the  ioss  of  a 
few  of  their  men. 

LVII.  Marius  arrives  at 
Zama,  that  town,  being  situated 
in  a  plain,  was  fortified  more 
by  art  than  nature  ;  wanted  no 
sort  of  convenience,  and  was 
icell  stored  with  arms  and  men. 
Wherefore  Metetlus,  having 
made  preparutions  as  time  and 
place  allowed,  invests  the  town 
quite  round  with  his  army  ;  gives 
cumvenit;  legatis  imperat,  directions  to  his  lieutenant-gene- 
ubi  quisque  curaret :  de-  rals,  where  each  of  them  should 
inde,  signo  dato,  undique  tuke  charge :  and  then,  upon  a 
simul  clamor  ingens  ori-  signal  given,  a  mighty  shout  is  set 
tur:  neque  ea  res  Numidas  up  from  all  quarlers  ut  once :  this 
terret ;  infensi  inientique  alarm  does  not  fright  the  Numi- 
sine  tumultu  manent :  pra2-  dians  ;  they  coutinue  brisle  and 
lium  incipitur.  Romani,  resolute  without  disorder :  and 
pro   ingenio   quisque,    pars     the  battle  begins.     The  Romans, 


LVII.  Marius  ad  Za- 
mam  pervenit,  id  oppi- 
dum,  in  campo  situm,  ma- 
gis  opere,  quam  natura 
munitum  erat ;  nullius  i- 
doneae  rei  eg-ens,  armis  vi- 
risque  opulentum.  Igitur 
Metellus,  pro  tempore  at- 
que  loco  paratis  rebus, 
cuncta  moenia  exercitu  cir- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Signa  inferre']  Signa  inferebnntur  in  illam  partem,  in  quam  acies 
convertenda  erat.  Cxs.  VII.  Gall.  cap.  lxvii.  Si  qud  in  \mrte  notiri 
lnbnrare  aut  gravius  premi  videbantur,  eo  signa  inferri  Ccesar,  aciem- 
quc  cunverti  jubcbat. 

LVII.  1.  Vro  ingenia  auisque]  That  is,  according  as  they  were  ad- 
vcntnrous  or  more  fearful. 
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eminiis  glande,  aut  lapitlibus 
pugnare  ;  alii  succedere,  ac 
lnuruni  modo  subfodere, 
modo  scalis  adgredi :  cupere 
pradium  in  manibus  facere. 
Coutra  ea  oppidani  iu  prox- 
umos  saxa  volvere  ;  sudes, 
pila,  prajterea  picem  sulphu- 
re  et  tajda  mixtam  ardentia 
mittere.  Sed  nec  illos, 
qui  procul  raauserant,  ti- 
mor  aniini  satis  muniverat ; 
naxn  plerosque  jacula  tor- 
mentis,  aut  manu  emissa 
volnerabant :  parique  pe- 
riculo,  sed  faraa  iinpari, 
boni  atque  ignavi  erant. 


according  as  cach  man  icas  dis- 
posed,  foitght  some  of  them  with 
ballets  or  slones  at  a  distance : 
others  advanced,  and  one  tchilc 
undermined  the  ivall,  another 
tvhile  attempted  it  ivith  ladders : 
eager  to  jight  the  battle  with 
sicord  in  hund.  On  the  other  sidc. 
the  townsmen  tumblcd  great 
stones  upon  tliose  that  ivere  near- 
est  the  walls ;  and  threw  down 
sharp  stakes,  and  lattces,  as  also 
pitch  mixed  with  brittistone  and 
wax,  all  onfire.  Biti  ncither  did 
timorousness  of  spirit  sitjficieidly 
secure  tlu)se  ivho  stcdd  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  weapons  discharged 
Jrom     engines,      or     the     hand, 

ivounded  most  of  them  :  and  the  courageous  and  cowardly  ivere 

in  equal  danger,  but  ivitfi  uneqiuil  reputation. 

LVIII.    Dum  apud  Za-         LVIII.    Wlrilst  thus  they  dis- 
mam   sic    certatur,    Jugur-    pute  before  Zama,  Jugurtha  un- 

expectedly  falls  upon  the  enemys 
camp  with  a  considerable  force : 
and  those  being  off  tlieir  guard, 
who  ivere  left  for  the  defence  of 
it,  and  looking  for  atiy  thing  ra- 
Uuir  tluin  a  battle,  he  breaks  in 
at  a  gate.  But  our  men,  con- 
founded  with  the  sudden  alarm, 
provide  for  themselves,  each  ac- 
cording  to  his  disposilion :  some 
fled,  others  took  to  arms :  a  great 
part  of  them  tvere  wounded  or 
slain.  Andof  all  the  number  not 
above  forty,  mindful  of  the  Ro- 
man  name,   after  Jbrming  them<> 


tha  ex  iraproviso  castra 
hostium  cum  magna  manu 
invadit :  remissis,  qui  in 
pra«sidio  erant,  et  omnia 
raagis,  quam  prselium  ex- 
spectantibus,  portam  ir- 
rurapit.  At  nostri,  repen- 
tino  metu  perculsi,  sibi 
quisque  pro  moribus  con- 
sulunt :  alii  fugere,  alii 
anna  capere  :  magna  pars 
volnerati,  aut  occisi.  Cre- 
terum  ex  onini  multitudi- 
ne  non  amplius  quadra- 
ginta,      memores     nominis 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Ardentia  mittere\  Ardentia  pro  nrdentem  positum  est,  ed,  quod  ad 
multas  simul  res,  quce  ardebant,  picem  nempe,  sulphur,  et  taKlam  oratio 
refertur. 

.LVI.II.   1.  Magna  pars  volnerati]  See  cap.  Ixxxix.  n.  5. 

2.  Memores  nominis  iiomnni]  The  Ilomans  were  looked  upon  by  tlie 
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Romani,  grege  facta,  lo- 
cum  cepere,  paullo,  quam 
alii,  editiorem :  neque  in- 
de  maxuma  vi  depelli  qui- 
verunt ;  sed  tela  eminus 
missa  remittere ;  pauci  in 
pluribus,  minus  frustrati ; 
sin  Numida?  propius  acces- 
sissent,  ibi  vero  virtutem 
ostendere,  et  eos  maxuma 
vi  csedere,  fundere,  atque 
fugare.  Interim  Metellus, 
eiim  acerrume  rem  gere- 
ret,  clamorem  bostilem  ab 
tergo  accepit :  dein,  con- 
verso  equo,  animadvortit, 
fugam  ad  se  vorsam  fieri : 
quae  res  indicabat  popula- 
ris  esse.  Igitur  equitatum 
omnem  ad  castra  propere 
mittit,  ac  statim  C.  Ma- 
rium  cum  cohortibus  soci- 
orum ;  eumque  lacrumans 
*  per  amicitiam  perque 
rempublicam  obsecrat,  ne 
quam  contumeliam  rema- 
nere  in  exercitu  victore, 
neve  bostis  inultos  abire  si- 
nat :'  ille  brevi  mandata 
efficit.  At  Jugurtba  mu- 
nimento  castrorum  impe- 
ditus,  cum  alii  super  val- 
lirni  pra>eipitarentur,  alii  in 
angustiis  ipsi  sibi  properan- 
tesobfieerent,multisamissis, 
in  loca  munita  sese  recepit. 


selvcs  into  a  body,  seized  ttpon  a 
spot  sonmchat  higher  than  the 
rest :  nor  conld  theij  be  dis/odgcd 
from  thence  by  the  greatest  efforts; 
but  returned  the  weapons  discharg- 
ed  upon  them  from  a  distance ; 
and  beingfeic  againstmany,  miss- 
ed  their  aims  the  less  :  and  if  the 
Numidians  came  nearer  them, 
then  indeed  they  sheiced  their 
courage,  and  with  ihe  grecdest 
fury  slaughtercd,  routed,  and 
put  them  to  fiight.  In  the  mean 
time  Metellus,  rchilst  he  uxts 
carrying  on  his  enterprise  very 
brisldy,  heard  upon  his  rear  the 
noise  ofan  enemy :  and  tftereupon 
turning  his  horse,  he  perceiced  a 
retreat  to  be  made  toward  him- 
self:  ichich  circumstance  disco- 
vered  they  icere  his  oion  men. 
Whereupon  he  dispatches  all  the 
horse  instantly  to  the  camp,  and 
prescntly  after  them  C.  Marins 
with  the  cohorts  ofthe  allies ;  and 
beseeches  him  with  tears,  '  by 
their  friendship  and  the  common- 
wealth,  not  to  suffcr  any  affront 
to  be  left  upon  their  victorious  ar- 
my,  nor  the  cnemy  to  get  off  unre- 
venged:'  he  qidckly  executes  his 
orders.  13ut  Jugurtha  incumber- 
ed  with  the  fortijications  of  the 
camp,  while  some  tumbled  hcad- 
long  over  the  rampart,  others 
hastening  forward  in  the  narrow 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


world  about  tliem  as  a  nation  of  lieroes,  and  tlie  people  of  Rome  were 
proud  of  the  name,  as  importing  something  great  and  glorious ;  inso- 
mucli  tliat  the  bare  consulerauou  of  their  being  Romans  often  inspired 
them  with  sentiments  of  honour  and  invincible  courage. 

3.  Pauci  in  pluribus,  miniis  frutfrati~\  Frustrati  passive  de  his,  qui  non 
frustra  mittunt  telu,-  qui  non  innoxie,  sed  inter  coufertos  certius  aliquem 
confodiunt. 
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Metellus,  infecto  negotio,  passages  slop  one  another,  af- 
postquam  nox  aderat,  in  cas-  ter  losing  a  great  many  men,  be- 
tra  cura  exercitu  revortitur.     took    himself    to    his  fastnesses. 

Metellus,  nol  having  accomplishcd 
his  design,  after  the  night  came  on,  returns  to  the  cump  with 
the  army. 


LIX.  Igitur  postero  die, 
priusquam  ad  obpugnan- 
dum  egrederetur,  equita- 
tum  omnem  in  ea  parte, 
qua  Regis  adventus  erat, 
pro  castris  agitare  jubet : 
portas  et  proxuma  loca 
tribunis  dispertit :  deinde 
ipse  pergit  ad  oppidum, 
atque,  ut  superiore  die, 
murum  adgreditur.  Inte- 
riin  Jugurtha  ex  occulto 
repente  nostros  invadit : 
qui  in  proxumo  locati  fu- 
erant,  paullisper  territi 
perturbantur ;  reliqui  cito 
subveniunt.  Neque  diuti- 
us  Numidae  resistere  qui- 
vissent,  ni  pedites  cum  e- 
quitibus  permixti  magnam 
cladem  in  congressu  face- 
rent :  quibus  illi  freti,  non, 
ut  equestri  preelio  solet, 
sequi,  dein  cedere  ;  sed 
advorsis  equis  concurrere, 
implicare  ac  perturbare  a- 
ciem  :  ita  expeditis  pediti- 
bus  suis,  hostis  pene  victos 
dare. 


LIX.  Wherefore  tlte  day  ful- 
lowing,  before  he  dreio  out  to 
make  the  attack,  he  orders  all  the 
cavalry  to  patrol  before  the  camp 
011  the  side  where  ihe  King  was 
looked  for :  the  gates,  and  ihe 
parts  adjoining,  he  assigns  to  the 
tribunes :  and  then  he  himself  ad- 
vances  vp  to  the  town,  and  makes 
an  assault  vpon  the  wall,  as  ou 
the  day  preceding.  In  the  mean 
time  Jugurtha  from  his  cover 
suddenly  comes  vpon  our  men : 
those  who  had  been  placed  in  the 
front,  being  daunted,  are  put 
into  disorder  for  a  little :  the  rest 
soon  relieve  them.  Nor  could  the 
Numidians  have  stood  it  longer, 
were  it  not  that  foot  mixing  witlt 
horse  malte  great  havock  in  a 
rencounter :  on  wltom  depend- 
ing,  they  did  not  charge  and  tliett 
retire,  as  is  usual  in  an  engage- 
mentofcavalry;  but,  with  horses 
head  to  head,  they  rushed  on, 
confounded  and  disordered  tJie 
ranks  :  in  this  manner,  by  meavs 
of  their  light-armed  foot,  they 
well  nigh  conquered  the  enemy. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LIX.  1.  Qui  in  proxumo  locati  fuerant]  h.  e.  Quos  Jugurtha  primum 
adtrgerat,  quique,  ex  Romanis  pro  castris  collocafis,  illi  proximi  erant. 

2.  Magnam  cladem  in  congressu  facerent]  Hic  Sallustius  peculiari  modo 
im}>erfectum  tempus  posuit,  quia  uon  tam  quod  tunc  factum  fuisset,  quam 
quid  moris  sit  exponere  voluit. 

0.  VUtos  dare]   Duplicem  cx  his  verbts  elicias  sonsum.     Equites  Nu« 
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LX.  Eodem  tempore 
apud  Zamam  magna  vi 
certabatur.  Ubi  quisque 
legatus,  aut  tribunus  cu- 
rabat,  eo  acerrume  niti ; 
neque  alius  in  alio  magis, 
quam  in  sese  spem  habere  : 
pariter  oppidani  agere  :  ob- 
pugnare,  aut  parare  omni- 
bus  locis :  avidius  alteri 
alteros  sauciare,  quam  se- 
met  tegere :  clamor  per- 
K;ixtus  hortatione,  lsetitia, 
gemitu :  item  strepitus  ar- 
morum  ad  ccelum  ferri : 
tela  utrimque  volare.  Sed 
illi,  qui  mrenia  defensa- 
bant,  ubi  hostes  paullulum 
modo  pugnam  remiserant, 
intenti  preelium  equestre 
prospectabant :  eos,  uti 
queeque  Jugurtha?  res  e- 
rant,  ltetos  modo,  mod6 
pavidos  animadvorteres : 
ac,  sicuti  audiri  a  euis, 
aut  cerni  possent,  monere 
alii,  alii  hortari,  aut  manu 
significare,  aut  niti  corpori- 
bus,  et  huc,  illuc,  quasi 
vitabundi,  aut  jaeientes 
tela,  agitare.  Quod  ubi 
Mario  cognitum  est,  (nam 
is  in  ea  parte  curabat,) 
consulto  leniiis  agere,  ac 
diffidentiam  rei  simulare : 
pati  Numidas  sine  tumultu 
Regis  praeliura  visere.     Ita 


LX.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
pute  was  carried  o?i  with  much 
fury  at  Zama.  Where  each  lieu- 
tenant,  or  tribune  cmnmanded, 
there  he  exerted  himself  most  vi- 
goroxisly  ;  nor  did  they  place  tlteir 
hopes  of  success  more  in  one  ano- 
ther,  than  in  themselves  :  i?i  Uhe 
?nanner  behaved  the  townsmen : 
assaidts  were  mahi?ig,  or  defen- 
ces  p?oviding  against  them  in 
all  places :  both  sides  tvere  mo?e 
eager  to  maid  o?ie  a?wthe?;  than 
secure  themselves .-  shoitts  were 
?nived  with  encouragements,  ex- 
uliations,  and  groans :  cmd  the 
di?i  of  a?ms  reached  the  heavens  : 
weapons  were  fiying  o?i  both  sides. 
JBut  those  tcho  defended  the  wall, 
?chenever  the  e?ie??iy  but  a  littlc 
abated  of  their  vigour  in  the  as- 
sault,  with  great  attention  vieic- 
ed  the  engageme?it  of  the  horse: 
and  you  might  have  perceived 
them,  according  as  matters  went 
with  Ju{/urt/ut,  one  tchile  glad, 
a?iother  while  under  great  con- 
sternatio?i :  a?id  just  as  if  they 
could  have  been  heard  or  seen  by 
their  frie?idS)  some  were  admo- 
nisldny  them,  athers  encouraging 
them,  or  giving  sig?is  icitJi  the 
hand,  or  ?nahing  stretcfies  with 
their  bodies,  and  oftm  moving 
hither  and  thither,  like  ?nen  avoid- 
i?ig  or  throwi?ig  darts.  Which 
wlien  observed  by  Marius,    (for 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

midse  pene  ipsi  vincebant  hostes,  et  pene  victos  tradebant  quasi  expeditis 
suis  peditibus  plane  conficienrlos  :  quem  tamen  admittere  sensum,  multas 
rationes  vetant.  Ergo  intellige,  per  expeditos  suos  pedites  bostes  pene 
vincebant.  Victum  dare  pro  vinccre,  ut  Virg.  JEncid.  XII.  v.  437.  Nunc 
te  mea  dcxtera  bello  defensum  dabit.  Senec.  Medea,  v.  52-8.  Seythos 
Pelasgii  junge,  demersos  dabo. 
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illis  studio  suorum  adstrictis, 
repente  magna  vi  murum 
adgreditur ;  et  jam  scalis 
egressi  milites  prope  sum- 
ma  ceperant,  cum  oppi- 
dani  concurrunt,  lapides, 
iguem,  alia  prseterea  tela 
ingerunt.  Nostri  primo 
resistere  ;  deinde,  ubi  unae 
atque  alterie  scalse  eommi- 
nutae,  qui  supersteterant, 
addictisunt;  cajteri  quoquo 
modo  potuere,  pauci  integri, 
magna  pars  confecti  volneri- 
bus  abeunt.  Denique,  utrim- 
que  prselium  nox  diremit. 


he  commanded  in  that  quarter) 
oii  purpose  he  acts  more  remissly 
and  counterfeits  despair  of  suc- 
cess :  and  suffers  the  Numidians, 
without  disturbance,  to  vieiu  the 
King's  engagement.  Whilst  they 
were  thus  taken  vp  tvith  a  zealous 
concem  for  their  friends,  sudden- 
ly  he  attacks  ihe  icall  with  great 
fury:  and  now  the  soldiers  mount- 
ing  from  the  ladders  had  ivell 
nigh  reached  the  top,  when  the 
townsmen  flock  together,  and 
pour  upon  them  slones,  fire,  and 
other  weapons  beside.  Our  me?i 
at  first  stood  stiffly  to  it :   after- 


tuard,  tvhen  one  or  two  of  the 
ladders  broke,  tliey  ivho  stood  upon  them  luere  thrown  down  j  the 
rest  made  off  any  way  they  could,  few  without  harm,  agreatpart 
quiie  covered  with  wounds.  Finally,  the  night  put  an  end  to  the 
fray  on  both  sides. 

LXI.  Metellus,  post- 
quam  videt  frustra  iucep- 
tum;  neque  oppidum  ca- 
pi,  neque  Jugurtham,  nisi 
ex  insidiis,  aut  suo  loco 
psgnam  facere,  et  jam  a?s- 
tatem  exactam  esse,  ab 
Zama  discedit ;  et  in  his 
urbibus,  qua?  ad  se  defe- 
cerant,  satisque  munita? 
loco,    aut    moenibus    erant, 


LXI.  Metellus,  after  he  sees 
his  enterprise  was  in  vain;  that 
the  town  could  not  be  takm,  nor 
would  Jugurtha  offer  battle,  but 
in  the  way  of  surprise,  or  on  ad- 
vantageous  ground,  and  that  the 
summer  toas  now  spent,  marches 
away  from  Zama ;  and  places 
garrisons  iu  tkose  cities,  which 
had  revolted  from  tJie  King  to 
him,  and  ivere  sufficiently  forti- 
prsesidia  imponit.  Csste-  fied  by  situation  or  walls.  The 
rum    exercitum    in  provin-     rest  of  the  army  he  disposes  of  in, 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LX.  Ignem,  alia  preetered  tela  iiigeriint~\  Whatever  is  thrown  with  the 
hand  is  called  telum ;  and  so  fire,  wherevvith  one  defends  himself,  or  annoys 
his  eneniy,  comes  also  under  this  denomination.  Liv.  IV.  cap.  xxxiii. 
Ignibus  annata  ingeiis  multitudo,  fucibusque  ardentibus  tota  collucens,  vehtt 
fanutico  instincta  cnrsit,  in  ttostem  ruit. 

LX  i.  Aut  suo  loco~]  It  was  observed,  cap.  liv.  n.  3.  that  suus  locus  is  the 
same  as  locus  sibi  opporlunus.  Thus  Liv.  XLII.  cap.  xliii.  Suo  maxime 
temporc,  atque  alieno  hostibus  incipcre  beltunu  Horat.  tpod  IX.  v.  50. 
Ventis  Uurus  non  suis. 
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ciam  [quse  proxuma  est  tbat  part  of  the  province  Sjhal 
Numidiai]  liiemandi  gra-  was  tiext  to  Numidixi\  in  orcfer 
tia  collocat.  Neque  id  to  ivinter.  Nor  does  he  devotc 
tempus,  ex  aliorum  more,  that  time,  after  the  manner  of 
quieti,  aut  luxuriae  conce-  others,  to  idkness  and  luxury : 
dit  :  sed,  quoniam  armis  but  since  the  imr  advanced  slowhj 
bellum  parum  procedebat,  hy  arms,  he  resolves  to  lay  a  trap 
insidias  llegi  per  amicos  for  the  King  by  means  of  his 
tendere,  et  eoruin  perfidia  friends,  and  make  use  of  their 
pro  armis  uti  parat.  Igi-  treachery  instead  of  arms.  Ac- 
tur  Bomilcarem,  qui  Romse  cordinghj  he  attacks  xoith  large 
cum  Jugurtha  fuerat,  et  promiscs  Bomilcar,  ivho  had  been 
inde,  vadibus  datis,  clara  ai  llome  ivith  Jvgurtha,  and  from 
Massiv&s  de  nece  judicium     thence  had  privately  fledfrom  his 

trial  for  tJte  murder  of  Massiva, 
after  he  had  given  bail,  pitcli- 
ing  upon  this  man,  because  he 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  de- 
greditur ;  ac  primo  efficit,  ceiving  Jugurtha,  by  reason  of 
uti  ad  se  colloquendi    gra-     his    very    great     intimacy    with 

him ;  and  in  the  first  place  pre- 
vails  upon  him  to  come  to  him 
privaiely,  in  order  to  a  confe- 
rence :  and  then  giving  him  his 
impunitatem,  et  sua  omnia  ivord  of  honour,  '  ihat  if  he 
concederet.'  facile  Numi-  shoidd  deliver  up  Jugurtha  alive 
dae  persuadet,  cum  ingenio  or  dead,  it  should  be,  that  the 
infido,    tum  metuenti,    ne,     senate  woidd  grant  hima  pardon, 

and  all  his  estate  .•'  he  easihj 
persuades  the  Nvmidian,  who 
was  both  of  a  perfidicnis  disposi- 
tion,  and  also  afraid,  lest,  if  a 
peace  shoidd  be  made  with  the  liomans,  he  should  be  delivered 
up  to  punishment  by  the  articles  of  it. 

LXII.     Is,  ubi  primum         LXII.    He,    as  soon  as  ihere 
opportunum,        Jugurtham     was  opportunity,    accosts  Jugur- 

tha  full  of  perplcxity  and  la- 
menting  his  case ;  advises  and 
beseeches  him  with  tears,  '  at. 
'  uti  aliquando  sibi  last  to  take  proper  measures  for 
liberisque,  et  genti  Numi-  himse/f  and  his  children,  and  t/ie 
darum,  optume  merenti,  nation  of  the  Numidians,  that 
provideat :     omnibus    pree-     deserved  vcry  well  at  his  hands  ; 


fugerat,    quod   ei  per  ma 
xumam    amicitiam,    maxu- 
ma     copia     fallendi     erat, 
multis   pollicitationiims  ad- 


tia,  occultus  veniat :  dein 
iide  data,  '  si  Jugurtham 
vivum  aut  necatum  tradi- 
disset,  fore,  ut  illi  senatus 


si  pax  cum  Romanis  fieret, 
ipse  per  conditiones  ad  sup- 
plicium  traderetur. 


anxium  ac  miserantem  for- 
tunas  suas  accedit ;  monet 
atque    lacrumans     obtesta- 
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liis  sese  victos,  agrum  vas- 
tatum,  multos  mortalis 
oaptos  aut  occisos,  rcgni 
opes  eoinminutas  esse :  sa- 
tis  saepe  jam  et  virtutem 
militum,  et  fortunam  ten- 
tatain  :  caveret,  ne,  illo 
ctmctante,  Numida?  sibi 
consulant.'  His  atque  ta- 
libus  aliis  ad  deditionem 
H.ouis  animum  impellit. 
Mittuntur  ad  imperato- 
rem  legati :  '  Jugurthain 
imperata  facturum,  ac  sine 
ulla  pactione  sese  regnum- 
que  suum  in  illius  fidem 
tradere.'  Metellus  pro- 
pere  cun^tos  senatorii  or- 
dinis  ex  hibernis  arcessiri 
jubet  :  eorum  atque  alio- 
rum,  quos  idoneos  duce- 
bat,  consilium  habet.  Ita 
more  majorum,  ex  consilii 
deereto,  per  legatos  Ju- 
gurtlue  imperat,  argenti 
pondo  ducenta  millia,  e- 
lephantos  omnis,  equo- 
rum  et  armorum  aliquan- 
tum.  Quse  postquam  sine 
mora  facta  sunt,  jubet  om- 
nis  perfugas  vinctos  ad- 
duci,  eorum  magna  pars, 
ut  jussum  erat,  adducti  : 
pauci,  cuui  primum  dedi- 
tio  coepit,  ad  Itegem  Boc- 
«lium  in  Mauritaniam  ab- 
ierant.  Igitur  Jugurtha, 
ubi  armis  virisque,  et  pe- 
cunia  spoliatus,     cum    ipse 


that  tltey  had  been  defeated  in 
every  battle,  the  country  deso- 
laied,  a  world  of  people  made  pri- 
soners  or  slain,  the  strength  of 
the  hingdom  greatly  impaired : 
that  both  the  valour  of  his  sol- 
diers,  and  his  fortune  had  been 
tried  often  enough  already :  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  care,  lest, 
whilst  he  demurred,  the  Numi- 
dians  should  take  meamres  for 
themselves.'  By  these  and  otker 
such  arguments  he  disposes  the 
King's  mind  to  a  surrender.  De- 
puties  are  dispatched  to  the  ge- 
neral :  to  let  him  know,  '  that 
Jugurtha  woidd  submit  fo  or- 
ders,  and,  without  any  terms, 
cast  himself  and  his  kingdom  up- 
on  his  honour.'  Metellus  imrne- 
diately  orders  all  the  gentlemen 
of  senatorian  ranh  to  be  sum- 
moned  from  their  winter  quar- 
ters :  holds  a  council  with  them, 
and  others  whom  hejudged  pro- 
per  persons.  And  so,  in  con- 
formity  to  ancient  Boman  usage, 
according  lo  the  determination  of 
the  council,  he  nmkes  a  demand 
upon  Jugurtha  by  the  deputies, 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and 
some  horses  and  arms.  Which 
being  performed  without  delay, 
lie  orders  all  the  deserters  to  be 
brought  in  chains  ;  a  great  part 
'of  them  were  brought,  as  was 
ordered :  a  feio,  whe?i  the  sur- 
render  Jirst  began,   had  gone  off 


EXPLANATOUY  NOTES. 

LXII.  1.  Cunctos ssenatorii ordinis]  Mostof  thelieutenantsin  the  Roman 
armies,  manyof  the  tiibunes,and  frequentlythequtestors  too,  were  senators, 
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ad  imperandum  Tisidium 
voearetur,  rursus  coppit  rlec- 
tere  animum  suum,  et  ex 
mala  conscientia  digna  ti- 
mere.  Denique,  multis  di- 
ebus  per  dubitationem  con- 
sumtis,  cuin  modo  tajdio 
rerum  advorsarum  omnia 
bello  potiora  duceret ;  in- 
terdum  secum  ipse  reputa- 
ret,  quam  gravis  casus  in  ser- 
vitium  ex  regno  foret ;  multis 
mognisque  pra^sidiis  nequid- 
quam  perditis  de  integro 
bellum  sumit.  Romsesenatus 
de  provinciis  consultus,  Nu- 
midiam  Metello  decreverat. 


to  Maurkania  to  King  Bocchus. 

Wherefore    Jugurtha,    after    be- 

ing  stripped  of  arms,  men,  and 

money,     ichen    he    himse/f   icas 

summoned  to  Tisidium  to  receire 

furtlier    orders,    begun    agaiu    to 

change   his   mind,    and  from    a 

guilty  conscience,  to  dread  condign 

punisbment.       Finally,      having 

spent   many   days   in   hesitation, 

u-hen  sometimes,  from  <tn  vnea- 

sincss     under     misfortunes,      he 

would   rechon    every   thing    pre- 

ferable    to    tcar  ;     sometimes    he 

would   think    with   himself,    how 

grievous  the  fall  from  a  kingdom 

into    slavery    would    be ;      aftef 

giving  up  ntany  and  ixmsiderable 

advantages  to  no  purpose,  he  undertahes  the  icar  anexc.      The 

senctte  at  Rome,  being  consulted  concerning  the  jnovinces,  had 

xoted  Numidiafor  Metellus. 

LXIII.  About  the  same  time, 
C.  Marius  being  accidentally  at 
Utica  paying  his  dcvotion  to  the 
gods  by  sacriftce,  the  haruspex 
told  him,  '  that  great  and  won- 
derful  things  appeared  byprognos- 
tics  tberein  to  be  designed  for 
him  :  and  therefore,  what  he 
was  projecting  in  his  mind,  de- 
pending  upon  the  gods,  he  might 
put  in  execution ;  might  try  his 
fortune  as  often  as  he  pleased ; 
all  success  should  attend  him' 
Now  a  grcat  desire  for  the  con- 
suhhip  hud  disquicted  him  bcfore 
now ;  for  obtaiuing  whereof,  ex- 
ccpt  antiquity  of  family,   he  had 


LXIII.    Per  idem  tem- 
pus,   Uticse  forte  C.  Mario 


per  bostias  dis  supplicante, 
'  magna  atque  mirabilia 
portendi,'  baruspex  dixe- 
rat  :  '  proinde,  quse  ani- 
mo  agitabat,  fretus  dis  a- 
geret  ;  fortunam  quam  sje- 
pissume  experiretur  ;  cunc- 
ta  prospera  eventura.'  At 
illum  jam  antea  consulatiis 
ingens  cupido  exagitabat : 
ad  quem  capiundum,  prse- 
ter  vetustatem  familiae,  a- 
lia  omnia  abunde  erant : 
industria,  probitas,  militi» 
magna      scientia,       animus 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Ad  imperandum]  The  gernnds  are  frequently  used  passively.  Cap.  v. 
Quo  ad  cognoscendum  nmnia  illustria  niagis,  moghquc  in  aperto  sint.  Caes. 
VI.  Gall.  cap.  ii.  Senones  ad  imperanduin  non  venire.  Varro  I.  de  R.  R. 
r.ap.  xx.  Diebus  paucis  boves  erunt  ad  domandum  proni.  Justin.  xvii. 
cap.  5.   Athenas  auoque  erudiendi  gratid  missus. 
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Tjelli  ingens,  domi  modi- 
cus,  lubidinis  et  divitiarum 
victor,  tantummodo  glorias 
avidus.  Sed  is  natus  et 
omnem  pueritiain  Arpini 
altus,  ubi  primiun  aetas  mi- 
litiae  patiens  fuit,  stipendiis 
faciundis,  non  Graocii  fa- 
eundia,  neque  urbanis  mun- 
ditiis  sese  exercuit :  ita  in- 
ter  artis  bonas  integrum 
ingenium  brevi  adolevit. 
Ergo  ubi  primiun  tribuna- 
tum  militarem  a  populo  pe- 
tit,  plerisque  faciem  ejus 
ignorantibus,  facile  notus 
per  omnis  tribus  declaratur. 
Deinde  ad  eo  magistratu 
alium  post  alium  sibi  peperit : 
semperque  in  potestatibus 
eo  modo  agitabat,  uti  am- 
pliore,  quam  gerebat,  dignus 
haberetur.  Tamen  is  ad 
id  locorum  talis  vir  (nam 
postea  ambitione  prseceps 
datus  est)  petere  non  aude- 
bat.  Etiam  tum  alios  ma- 
gistratus  plebes,  consulatum 
nobilitas  inter  se  per  manus 
tradebat.  Novus  nemo  tam 
clarus,  neque  tam  egregiis 
factis  erat,  quin  is  indignus 
illo  honore  et  quasi  pollutus 
haberetur. 


all  other  qualincations  in  abun- 
dunce:  such  as  ii/diislri/,  in- 
tegrity,  vast  shill  in  tJie  militari/ 
art,  a  spirit  great  in  war, 
modcrate  at  home,  far  above 
pleasure  and  riches,  and  cove- 
tons  of  glory  onh/.  Noiu  he  was 
born,  and  brought  vp  diiring  t/te 
whole  time  of  his  childhood  at 
Arpinam,  and  as  soon  as  his  age 
was  capable  of  service  in  the 
war,  he  employed  himself  in 
mahing  campaigns,  and  not  m  the 
Grecian  eloquence,  nor  town  re- 
jinemenls :  thus  in  the  course  of 
laudable  practices  his  uncorrupted 
genius  quichly  advanced  to  t/ie 
highest  pitch  of  improvement* 
Therefore  when  jirst  of  all  he 
sued  for  the  qffice  of  tribune  of 
the  soldiers  from  iltepeople,  though 
most  of  them  ivere  strangers  to 
his  face,  yet,  being  easily  hnown 
by  his  character,  he  was  cho- 
sen  by  all  ihe  tribes.  And  then 
after  this  office  he  procured  for 
himsclf  one  after  another :  and 
alivays  in  his  posts  behaved  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  ivas 
esteemed  worthy  of  a  more  honour- 
able  one  than  he  had.  Yet  Jie, 
though  sucli  a  valuable  mant 
till    that    time    (for    afterwards 


Jie  was  hurried  headlong  by  am- 

bilionj  durst  not  venture  to  offer 

himself  a  xandidate  for  the  consulship.     At  that  time  indeed 

tlie  commons  sliared  in  otlier  offices,  but  the  nobility  handed  about 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXIir.  1.  Arpini  allits]  Arpinum  was  a  small,  but  ancient  town  in 
Italy,  situate  at  tlie  concourse  of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Fibrenus,  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  Marius  and  Cicero. 

2.  Ad  id  locorum]  Locus  is  often  put  for  tempus,  and  ad  id  locorum  for 
ad  id  tempus.  Cap.  lxxii.  Neque  jiost  id  locorum  Jugurlhee  dies  aut  non 
ulla  quieta  fuere,     Cap,  cii,  Fostea  loci,  for  postiU  tempus. 
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the  considate  among  themselres.  There  was  no  person  of  low 
birth  sofamous,  nor  of  svch  e.vtraordinary  merit,  bnt  wonld  havc 
been  tJiovght  tmwortJiy  ofthat  Itonour,  andin  a  manner  a  scandal 
to  it. 

LXIV.  Whcrcfore,      ivhen 

3Iarius  sees  that  the  words  of  the 

soothsayer  tended  ihc  same  way. 

that  the  ambition  of  his  mind 
Metello  petundi  gratia  mis-  prompted  him  ;  hc  rcquests  of  3Ie- 
tsionem    rogat :     cui   quam-     tellus  Jtis  discharge,    in  order   to 

stand  candidate:   in  whom  thovgh 


LXIV.  Igitur  ubi  Ma- 
rius  liaruspicis  dicta  eodem 
intendere  videt,  quo  cupi- 
do    animi    hortabatur ;    ab 


quam  virtus,  gloria,  atque 
alia  optanda  bonis  supe- 
rabant,  tamen  inerat  con- 
temtor  animus  et  superbia, 
commune  nobilitatis  ma- 
lum.  Itaque  primum  com- 
motus  insolita  re,  mirari  e- 
jus  consilium,  et  quasi  per 
amicitiam  monere,  '  ne 
tam  prava  inciperet,  neu 
super  fortunam  animum  ge- 
reret :  r.ou  omnia  omnibus 
cupiunda  esse :  debere  illi 
res  suas  satis  placere  :  pos- 
tremo,  caveret  id  petere  a 
populo  Romano,  quod  illi 
pire  negai-etur.'  Postquam 
hsec  atque  talia  dixit,  ne- 
que  animus  Marii  flecti- 
tur :    respondit     '  ubi    pri- 


lirfue,  glory,  and  other  qualifi- 
cations  desirahle  to  good  men,  had 
the  ascendant,  yet  had  he  a  dis- 
dainful  spirit  and  a  hattghtiness 
of  mind,  the  common  vice  of  thc 
nobility.  Wherefore  at  jfirst  be- 
ing  much  svrprised  with  the  no- 
velty  ef  tlte  tking,  he  wondered 
at  his  design,  and  as  it  icere  in 
a  way  qf  fiieiidship,  adciscd 
him  '  not  to  engage  in  so  wild 
a  project,  nor  carry  his  mi?id 
above  his  fortune:  all  things 
were  not  to  be  coveted  by  all 
men  ;  his  present  condition  onght 
svfficient/y  to  satisfy  him  :  Jina/ly, 
he  shouJd  beware  of  asking  tJiat 
of  tJie  Roman  peopJe,  which, 
for  good  reasons,   migJit  be   rc- 


mimi  potuisset  per  negotia    fused  him.'     Aftcr  lie  Jiad   said 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXIV.  ].  Mhsionem  rogat~\  By  the  sacramentum  or  mUitary  oatli,  all 
the  Roman  soldiers,  officers  not  exeepted!  were  bound  not  to  leave  tlie 
army  upon  any  pretence  wliatsoevcr,  or  absent  from  their  duty,  without 
the  special  leave  of  the  general;  and  this  was  called  missio:  of  whieh  there 
vere  several  kinds,  such  as,  missio  honesla,  when  an  old  soldier  was  dis- 
charged  from  the  scrvice  ;  musio  causaria,  when  one,  on  account  of  indis- 
position,  was  allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  duty ;  and  hence  such  invalids 
are  by  Livy  called  milites  causarii;  ttiissw  ignomixdosa,  when  a  persen  was 
turned  out  of  the  army  by  way  of  disgrace  and  punishment;  missio  p-a- 
tiosa,  when  leave  was  sought  or  granied  by  way  of  favour,  as  here  in  the 
case  of  Marius. 

2.  Per  negotia  publica]  These  words  elegandy  e.xpress  the  reasoU  why 
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publica,  facturura  sese,  quie 
peteret.'  Ac  postea,  ssepi- 
iis  eadem  postulanti  fertur 
dixisse,  '  ne  festinaret  ab- 
ire  :  satis  mature  illum  cum 
filio  suo  consulatum  peti- 
turum.'  Is  eo  tempore 
contubernio  patris  ibidem 
militabat,  annos  natus  cir- 
citer  xx:.  qnre  res  Marium 
cum  pro  honore,  quem  ad- 
fectabat,  tum  contra  Me- 
tellum  vehementer  accen- 
derat.  Ita  cupidine  atque 
ir;i;  pessuinis  consultoribus, 
irrassari :  neque  facto  ullo, 
neque  dicto  abstinere,  quod 
modb  ambitiosum  foret : 
milites,  quibus,  in  liibernis 
prreerat,  laxiore  imperio, 
quam  antea,  liabere :  apud 
negotiatores,  quorum  mag- 
na  multitudo  Uticjfi  erat, 
criminose  simul,  et  magni- 
fice  de  bello  loqui.  '  di- 
raidia  pars  exercittis  sibi 
permitteretur,  paucis"  die- 
bus  Jugurtbam  in  eatenis 
Jiabiturum  :  ab  imperatore 
consulto  tralii,  quod  lio- 
mo  inauis  et  regia;  super- 


this  and  things  to  thc  lihe  piir- 
pose,  Marims  resolittio?i  not  be- 
ing  dirertcd ;  he  told  him,  '  that 
he  would  do  what  he  desired  as 
soon  as  he  could  for  public  busi- 
ness.'  And  ofterwards,  upon 
his  often  requestiug  the  same 
thing,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  he  need  be  in  no  hasle 
to  be  gone :  he  woidd  suc  for  the 
consulship  ti/ne  enough  with  his 
son.'  He  at  that  time  was  serv- 
iug  there  under  his  fither,  be- 
ing  about  iwentg  years  of  age : 
tohich  reply  raised  a  prodigious 
heenness  iu  Marius,  as  ivell  for 
the  high  office,  ivhich  he  aimed 
at,  as  against.  3IeteIIus.  Thus, 
under  the  iufluence  of  ambition 
and  resentnient,  the  worst  of  mo- 
nitors,  did  he  proceed :  norfrom 
any  action  or  expression,  so  be  it 
was  popular,  did  he  refrain:  he 
hept  the  soldiers,  whom  he  com- 
manded  in  their  winter-quarters, 
under  a  laxer  discipline  than  for- 
merlg :  among  the  merchants, 
ivhcreof  tJiere  tvas  a  great  num- 
ber  at  Utica,  he  spohe  concerning 
the  war  reproaehfully,  with  re- 
spect   to   Metellus,    and  at  the 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

he  coukl  not  let  him  go  just  now.      Thus  Cic.  VII.  epist.  i.  Cum  per  ?a- 
letudinem  posses  venire  tamen  noluisti. 

3.  Contubernio  pntris]  In  the  Rom.in  camps,  those  who  lodged  in  tlie 
same  tent,  being  commonly  eight  or  ten,  were  said  to  be  in  contubernio, 
or  were  called  contttbemates.  And  ihe  young  noblemen  who  attended  the 
army,  under  tbe  care  and  inspection  of  the  general,  in  order  to  gain  some 
experiencein  military  afFiiirs,  were  commonlv  lodged  in  the  generaFs  tent 
or  paviiion,  and  so  were  on  tbat  account  called  imperatoris  contubernales, 
or  said  to  be  m  rjus  onlubernio. 

4.  Jmbtliosnmforet]  Ambitiosum  vocat,  quod  est  ad  favorem  acquiren- 
duin  comparatum. 

5.  Regice  iuperbice]  Regium  dicunt,  quidquid  intolerabile  et  immo- 
dicum. 
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same  time  in  a  boasting  manner 
as  to  hiraself :  '  should  orte  half 
qf  the  army  he  givcn  to  him,  he 
ivouhl  have  Jugvrtha  in  chains 
within  u  few  days :  that  the 
war  ivas  protracted  on  pvrpose 
hy  the  general,  hecause  being  a. 
rain  man,  and  of  insvfferable  pride,  he  was  toofond  of  his  com- 
mand.'  All  xvhich  appearcd  to  them  ihe  more  plausible,  because 
they  had  svffered  in  their  private  conoerns  by  ihe  long  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  to  a  longing  mind  no  measures  scem  expeditiotis 
enough. 


Iiije  imperio  nimis  gauderet.' 
Quae  omnia  illis  eo  firmiora 
videbantur,  quod  diuturni- 
tate  belli  res  familiaris  eor- 
ruperant,  et  animo  eupienti 
nihil  satis  festinatur. 


LXV.  Erat  prreterea  in 
exercitu  nostro  Numida 
quidam,  nomine  Gauda, 
Mastanabalis  filius,  Masi- 
nissse  nepos,  quem  Micip- 
sa  testamento  secundum 
heredem  scripserat,  morbis 
confectus,  et  ob  eam  caus- 
sam  mente  paulum  im- 
minuta.  Cui  Metellus 
petenti,  more  Regum  uti 
sellam  juxta  poneret ;  item 
postea  custodiai  causa  tur- 
mam  equitum  Romanorum, 
utrumque  negaverat :  ho- 
norem,    qu6d    eorum   mo- 


LXV.  Tliere  icas  besides  in 
our  army  a  certain  JVumidian, 
by  name  Gauda,  the  son  of 
Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of 
Masinissa,  whom  Micipsa  in  his 
tvill  had  made  his  second  heir,  a 
man  quite  over-run  tvith  bodily 
distempers,  his  mind  too  being  a 
little  crazed  vpon  that  account. 
Wlwm  Metellvs,  upon  his  making 
a  request  for  allowance  to  place 
his  chair  next  him,  as  Kings  did; 
and  afterwards  for  a  troop  of 
Homan  horse  as  a  guard,  had  re- 
fused  as  to  both:  the  honour  of 
the    seat   he    refused,    becavse  it 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXV.  1.  Secundum  heredem  scripserat)  Secundus  heres  was  he  whowas 
appointed  heir  in  case  tlie  first  died,  or  otherwise  could  not,  or  would  not 
takc  possession :  and  it  was  ordinary  for  princes,  and  persons  of  great 
estates,  to  name  in  tlieir  untls,  not  only  a  second,  but  a  third,  or  even  a 
fourth  heir.  N.D.  Hercdcm  pcr  simplcx  e  in  MMS.  scribi  scias  ;  camque 
scripturam  doctiores,  ut  anliquissimam,  luulic  amplecluntur. 

2.  Sellam  juxta  ponerel']  Jn  the  Roman  armies,  the  general  had  a 
chair  of  state  called  sella  caslrensis,  on  which  he  placed  himself  as  on  a 
ihrone  or  bench,  when  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  sat  in  judgment, 
or  presided  in  any  cotincil  of  war.  Round  him  the  lieutenants,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  took  their  places  ;  and  if  any  king  happened  to  be 
in  the  army,  he  was  allowed  the  honour  of  sitting  next  to  the  general  on 
the  right  hand. 

3.  Custodice  causd  turmam'}  Gauda  was  probably  under  apprehensions 
that  Jugurtha  miglit  hire  some  ruffians  to  murder  liim,  the  way  he  had 
dispatched  Illassiva  at  Rome;  and  therefore  petitioneU  jMetellus  for  a 
Jife-guard, 
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do  foret,  quoa  populus 
Romanus  Reges  adpella- 
wsset ;  praesidium,  quod 
contumeliosum  in  eos  fo- 
ret,  si  equites  Romani  sa- 
tellites  Numidce  traderen- 
tur.  Hunc  Marius  anxi- 
um  adgreditur  atque  hor- 
tatitr,  uti  contumeliarum 
iinperatoris,  cum  suo  aux- 
ilio,  poenas  petat.  homi- 
nem  ob  morbos  animo  pa- 
rum  valido  secunda  ora- 
tione  extollit :  '  illum 
Regem,  ingentem  virum, 
Masinissae  nepotem  esse  :  si 
Jugurtha  captus,  aut  oc- 
cisus,  imperium  Numidise 
sine  mora  liabiturum :  id 
adeb  mature  po3se  evenire, 
si  ipse  Consul  ad  id  bellum 
missus  foret.'  Itaque  et 
illum,  et  equites  Romanos, 
milites  et  negotiatores  a- 
lios  ipse,  plerosque  spes 
pacis  impellit,  uti  Romam 
ad  suos  necessarios  aspere 
in  Metellum  de  bello  scri- 
bant,  Mariutn  imperato- 
rem  poscant.  Sic  ille  a 
multis  mortalibus  honestis- 
suma  suffragatione  consu- 
latus  petebatur.  simul  ea 
tempestate  plebes,  nobili- 
tute    fusa   per   legem    Ma- 


belonged  only  to  those  w?iom  the 
Roman  jjeople  had  complimented 
with  tJie  title  of  Kings  ;  the 
guard,  because  it  would  Jiave 
been  an  affront  to  them,  if 
Roman  Jtorse  had  been  given  as 
life-guard  men,  to  a  Numidian. 
This  man,  in  a  deep  concem  for 
the  refusal,  Marius  addresses, 
and  advises  him  lo  seek  revenge 
ivitJi  Jiis  assistance  for  tJie  affronts 
put  upon  him  by  tJie  general :  by 
sootJdng  speecJi  Jie  cries  up  the  poor 
man,  scarce  of  a  sound  judgment 
by  reason  of  Jiis  distemper ;  tells 
him,  '  Jie  was  a  prince,  a  great 
man,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa: 
if  JugurtJia  ivas  taken  prisoner, 
or  slain,  Jie  woidd  get  tJte  king- 
dom  of  Numidia  forthtviih  :  tJiis 
migJit  be  very  soon  brougJd  about, 
if  he  was  sent  in  quality  of  Con- 
sul  to  manage  tJte  war.'  And 
so  Jte  persuades  both  Jtim  and  the 
Roman  JtniyJds,  t/ie  soldiers  and 
tJie  mercJiants,  some  of  tJiem 
himself,  but  hopes  of  peace  de- 
termined  most  of  tliem,  to  writc 
to  Rome,  to  tJieir  friends  bitterly 
against  Metellus,  conceming  his 
conduct  in  tJte  war,  and  desire 
Marius  for  general.  Tlms  tJte 
consulsJtip  was  courted  for  Jiim 
by  a  world  of  people,  and  by  a 
very  Jionourable  interest  made  in 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Reges  adpellavissel]  Eeges,  adpellabantur  ab  Itomanis,  more  so- 
ienni,  quo  et  amici  et  socii. 

5.  Et  equites  Romanos~\  Per  equites  non  intelligit  equitalum,  qui  erat 
in  exercitu,  sed  publicanns,  qui  conducebant  vectigalia  a  populo.  Ordo 
publicanorum  ex  ordine  erat  equestri.  We  luive  tkis  confirmed  by  Vell» 
Pat.  II.  cap.  I].  Hic  per  publicanos  aliosque  in  Africa  negotiantes, 
criminatus  Metelli  lenitudinem,   &c. 

6.  Per  legem  Mamiligm]  De  bac  lege  Mamiliu  mira,   glossarii  et  in- 
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miliam,     novos    extollebat.     his    favour :     at    the   same   time 
Ita  Maiio  cuncta  procedere.     too,  the  commons,   having  baffled 

the  nobility  by  the  Mamilian  law, 
werefor  raising  neiv  commoners.  Thus  all  thbigs  turned  outfair 
for  Marius. 

LXVI.  Interim  Jugur-  LXVI.  InthemeantimeJugur- 
tha  postquam,  omissa  de-  tha,  having  dropped  the  surreu- 
ditione,  bellum  incipit,  der,  after  he  enters  iipon  war, 
cum  magna  cura  parare  jyrepares  every  thing  icith  great 
omnia,  festinare,  cogere  application,  uses  all  expedition, 
exercitum  :  civitates,  quaj  raises  an  army :  by  terror,  or  by 
ab  se  defecerant,  formidine,  offering  rewards,  endeavours  to 
aut       ostentando      prremia     recover    the    cities   that   had   re- 

volted  from  him ;  fortifies  his 
holds,  mahes  or  buys  up  arms, 
iceapons,  and  other  things, 
tvhich  he  had  parted  with  in 
hopes  of  peace ;  solicits  tlie  Ro- 
man  slaves,  and  tetnpts  even  those 
who  were  in  the  garrisons  with 
his  money :  leaves  nothing  at  all 
untried,  or  not  put  in  mctian : 
but  turns  himself  to  all  sides. 
Whcrexipon  the  people  cf  Vaga, 
where  Metellus  at  first,  wheu 
Jugurtha  was  suing  for  a  peaci, 
posuerat,  fatigati  Regis  had  placed  a  garrison.  being  wea- 
suppliciis,  neque  antea  vo-  ried  out  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
luntate    alienati,     principes     King,  and  not  alicnated  in  thcir 

affection  before,  thc  chiefs  of 
their  city  conspire  among  tliem 
selves :  for  the  populace,  as  is 
generally  usual,  and  especially 
among  the  Numidians,  were  of 
a  jichle  temper,  seditious,  and 
contentious,  fond  of  change,  and 
cnemies  to  peace  and  tranquillity  : 
aud    then,     having   formcd    the 


adfectare :  commumre  suos 
locos,  arma,  tela,  alia, 
quse  spe  pacis  amiserat, 
reficere,  aut  commercari : 
servitia  Romanorum  ad- 
licere,  et  eos  ipsos,  qui 
in  praesidiis  erant,  pecu- 
nia  tentare :  prorsus  nihil 
intactum,  neque  quietum 
pati :  cuncta  agitare.  I- 
gitur  Vagenses,  quo  Me- 
tellus  initio,  Jugurtha  pa- 
cincante,     praesidium     im- 


civitatis  mter  se  conju- 
rant :  nam  volgus,  uti  ple- 
rumque  solet,  et  maxdme 
Numidarum,  ingenio  mo- 
bili,  seditiosum  atque  dis- 
eordiosum  erat,  cupidum 
novarum  rerum,  quieti 
et  otio  advorsum  :  dein, 
compositis   inter    se    rebus, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


tcrpretes  non  intelligunt  aliam,  qnam  cujus  stipra,  cap.  xl.  facta  est  men- 
tio ;  etsi  ibi  rogutio  nominetur.  Nam  pcrlata  rogatione,  eaque  jussa  a 
populo,  lex  erat. 

LXVI.  1.  Reficere']  Non  est  reparare  et  emendarc,  sed  iterum,  denuo 
facere. 
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diem  tertium  constituunt ; 
(}u6d  is  fe8tus  celebratus- 
que  per  omnem  Africam 
ludum  et  lasciviam  magis 
quam  formidinem  osten- 
tabat.  Sed  ubi  tempus 
fuit,  centuriones  tribu- 
nosque  militares,  et  ipsum 
praefectum  oppidi  T.  Tur- 
pilium  Silanum,  alius  a- 
lium  domos  suas  invitant : 
eos  omnis  preeter  Turpi- 
lium,  inter  epulas  obtrun- 
cant :  postea  milites  palan- 
tis,  inermos,  quippe  in  tali 
die  ac  sine  imperio,  adgredi- 
untur.  Idem  plebes  facit, 
pars  edocti  ab  nobilitate, 
alii  studio  talium  rerum  inci- 
tati:  quis  acta  consiliumque 
ignorantibus  tumultus  ipsc 
et  res  novae  satis  placebant. 


plot  among  themselves,  they  pitch 
upon  the  third  day  after  for  the 
execution  of  it ;  because  that  be- 
ing  afestival,  and  much  observed 
throughout  all  Africa,  woidd 
carry  an  appearance  qf  diversion 
and  jollity  raiher  thau  terror. 
Now  when  the  time  was  come, 
they  invite  the  centurions  and 
military  tribunes,  and  the  go- 
vernor  of  the  toivn  himsetf,  T, 
Turpilius  Silanus,  io  their  houses, 
one  one,  and  another  another 
of  them ;  and  murder  thcm  all 
during  the  feast,  except  Turpi- 
lius ;  after  this  they  fcdl  upon 
the  soldiers,  strolling  aboid  un- 
armed,  and  under  no  command, 
in  regard  it  was  such  a  day. 
The  common  people  do  the  same, 
part  of  them  having  been  in- 
structed   by    the    nobility,    otlters 


being  parsued  onfrom  a  fondness 
for  such  tumidts :  who,  tJiough  they  hnew  not  what  had  been 
done,  or  the  design,  yet  were  much  pleased  witJt  tlie  very  commo- 
tion  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 

LXVII.  Romani  mili-  LXVII.  The  Boman  soldiers, 
tes,  improviso  metu,  in-  upon  this  miexpeeted  alarm,  being 
ignarique,  quid  po-  in  great  doubi,  and  not  hnowing 
what  they  had  best  to  do,  ran  in 
great  hurry  to  the  citadel  of  the 
ioion,  where  their  standards  and 
shields  were  :  bid  a  guard  of  ene- 
mies,  aud  the  gates  that  were 
shut  before  this  time,  prevcnted 
their  retreat :  besides,  ihe  womeri 
and  the  boys,  from  the  tops  of  the 


eerti 

tissumum  facerent,  trepi- 
dare  ad  arcem  oppidi,  ubi 
signa  et  scuta  erant :  prse- 
sidium  hostium,  portre  an- 
te  ciausse  fugam  prohibe- 
bant :  ad  hoc  mulieres 
puerique  pro  tectis  sedifi- 
ciorum  saxa,    et  alia,    quae 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Prcefectum  nppidi']  Prafictur,  oppidi,  qui  prwsMio  prseerat.  Anti- 
quissiina  adpellatio;  et  ab  regibus,  qui  domo  profecti,  relinqucbant  Prce- 
fectum  urbi. 

3.  Inermos,  '/uippe  in  tali  die~]  Herodian,  Il.cap.  xiii.  informs  us,  that 
it  was  usual  for  the  soldiers,  on  festival  days,  and  days  of  public  thanks- 
giving  or  supplication,  to  go  abroad  unaraied. 
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locus  praebebat,  certatim 
mittere.  Ita  neque  cave- 
ri  anceps  malum,  neque 
a  fortissumis  infirmissumo 
generi  resisti  posse  :  juxta 
boni  malique,  strenui  et 
imbelles  inulti  obtruncati. 
In  ea  tanta.  asperitate,  sae- 
vissumis  Numidis  et  oppido 
undique  clauso,  Turpilius 
unus  ex  omnibus  Italicis 
profugit  intactus  :  id  mise- 
ricordiane  bospitis,  an  pacti- 
one,  an  casu  ita  evenerit,  pa- 
rum  comperimus  ;  nisi  quia 
illi  in  tanto  malo  turpis  vita 
fama  integra  potior,  impro- 
bus  intestabilisque  videtur. 


houses,  furiously  discharged  up- 
on  tbem  stones,  cmd  other  things 
ivhich  the  place  affbi-ded.  Thus 
neither  could  the  tnischief  that 
was  011  all  sides  be  guarded  a- 
gainst,  nor  resistance  made  by  the 
most  valiant  to  the  wectkest :  the 
courageous  and  the  coivardly,  the 
vigorous  and  the  feeble,  perished 
equally  unrevenged.  .  ln  this  dis- 
mal  scene,  the  Numidians  exer- 
cising  their  utmost  fury,  and  the 
town  shut  up  cn  all  sides,  Tur- 
pilius  alone  of  all  the  Italians 
escaped  withoid  harm  :  ivhether 
it  happe?ied  so  through  the  com- 
passion  of  his  entertainer,  or  by 
compact,   or  chance,   we  have  not 


discovered  for  certain ;  but  be- 
cause  in  such  a  disaster,  inglorious  life  was  dearer  to  him  thcm 
rmstained  honor,  he  is  looked  on  as  ivorthless  and  infamous. 

LXVIII.  Metellus,  post-         LXVIII.     Metellus,    after-  he 
quam  de  rebus  Vagse  actis     got  notice  of  the  transactions  at 

Vaga,  being  for  some  time  pen- 
sive,  retired  from  company  :  af- 
terivard,  when  his  resentment 
and  sorrow  united,  he  hastens, 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  to  go 
and  revenge  the  injury.  He  draws 
oiU  the  legion  he  wmtered  with. 
and  as  many  light  Numidian  horse 
as  he  coidd  get  togetber,  just 
about  sun-set:    and  next  day,  by 


compent,  paullisper  moes- 
tus  e  conspectu  abit :  de- 
inde,  ubi  ira  et  aegritudo 
permixta,  cum  maxuma 
cura  ultum  ire  injurias 
festinat.  Legionem,  cum 
qua  biemabat,  et,  quam 
plurimos  potest,  Numidas 
equites  pariter  cum  occa- 
su  eolis   expeditos   educit : 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


LXVII.  1.  An  casu  ita  evenerit]  Plutarch,  in  his  Gfe  of  Marius,  telJs 
us,  that  Turpilius  was  guilty  of  no  treaehery,  and  that  his  escaping  at 
this  tinie  was  owing,  not  to  chance,  but  purely  to  the  regard  the  pcople 
of  Vaga  had  for  him,  on  account  of  his  lenity  and  gentle  government. 

2.  Intcstabilisque  videtur]  Proprie  ille  est,  qui  nec  testimonium  dicere, 
nec  testamentum  facere,  aut  testamento  aliquid  consequi  potest :  eoque 
jure  potior  pars  de  jure  libertatis  continebatur.  Hinc  pro  homine  ncquam 
et  exccrando  ponitur,  qui  communi  civium  jure  vitaque  indignus  est. 
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ct  postera  die,  circiter  ho- 
rani  tertiam,  pervenit  in 
quamdam  plauitiem,  loeis 
paullo  superioribus  circum- 
ventam.  Ibi  milites  fessos 
itineris  magnitudine,  et 
jam  abnuentis  omnia,  do- 
cet,  '  oppidum  Vagam 
nonampliiis  mille  passuum 
abesse :  decere  illos  reli- 
ijuum  laborem  aequo  ani- 
mo  pati,  dum  pro  civibus 
suis,  viris  fortissumis  atque 
misermiiiis,  pumas  cape- 
rent.'  prseterea  prsedam 
benigne  ostentat.  Sie  ani- 
mis  eorum  arrectis,  equi- 
tes  in  primo  late,  pedites 
quam  artissume  ire,  signa 
occultare  jubet. 

LXIX.  Vagenses,  ubi  a- 
niinum  advortere,  ad  se 
vorsum  exercitum  perge- 
re :  primo,  uti  erat  res, 
Metellum  rati,  portas  clau- 
sere  :  deinde,  ubi  neque 
agros  vastari,  et  eos,  qui 
primi  aderant,  Numidas 
equites  vident ;  rursiim  Ju- 
gurtham  arbitrati,  cum 
magno  gaudio  obvii  pro- 
cedunt.  Equites  pedites- 
que,  repente  signo  dato, 
alii  volgum  effusum  op- 
pido  cjedere ;  alii  ad  por- 
tas  festinare ;  pars  turris 
capere :     ira    atque    praedie 


three  oclock,  fie  came  into  a  ccr- 
tain  plain  inclosed  on  all  sides 
with  rising  grounds.  There  he 
tells  the  soldiers,  that  were  fa- 
tigued  with  thc  greatness  of  their 
march,  and  hy  this  time  refusing 
all  orders,  '  that  the  town  of 
Vaga  was  not  above  a  mile  off: 
it  became  them  to  bear  the  re* 
maining  fatigue  tvith  a  patienl ' 
mind,  till  they  had  taken  rcvenge 
for  their  countrymen,  very  brave 
felloivs,  and  most  unfortunate ;' 
moreover  he  in  a  generous  manner 
makes  them  an  offer  of  the  phm- 
der.  Thelr  spirits  being  thus 
cheered,  he  orders  the  horse  to 
march  xvide  itpon  the  van,  the 
foot  as  close  as  possible,  and  to 
conceal  their  standards. 

LXIX.  Tlie  Vagensians,  when 
they  observed  the  army  marching 
toivards  them  :  at  first  supposing 
it  to  be  Metellus,  as  the  case  was, 
shut  their  gates :  afterward,  xohen 
they  perceive  no  ravage  made  up- 
on  the  country,  and  those,  vjho 
ivere  in  ihe  van,  to  be  Numidian 
horse,  again  imagining  it  was  Ju- 
gurtha,  with  greatjoy  they  go  out 
to  meet  him.  JBoth  horse  and 
foot,  itpon  a  sudden  signal  given, 
some  made  havock  of  the  mob  that 
were  coming  in  great  crowds 
from  the  town ;  others  hastened 
forward  to  the  gates ;  part  seized 
upon  the  towers  ;   resentment  anci 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXVIII.  Circiter  koram  tertiam]  The  Rotnans  divided  their  day,  or 
the  time  betwixt  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  into  twelve  hours  ;  and  as 
they  counted  from  sun-rising,  their  hura  tertia  will,  at  the  time  of  the 
(tquinoxes  in  March  and  September,  coincide  with  our  nine  o'clock;  but 
at  all  other  times  of  the  year  it  will  be  a  little  different. 

2.    Ostentat]   Pro  offerre  sarpissime. 
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spes  amplius,  quarn  lassi- 
tudo  posse.  Ita  Vagenses 
biduum  modo  ex  perfidia 
laetati :  civitas  magna  et 
opulens  poenje  cuncta,  aut 
pioedse  fuit.  Turpilius, 
quem  prsefectum  oppidi 
uirara  ex  omnibus  profu- 
gisse,  supra  ostendimus, 
jussus  a  Metello  caussam 
diceie,  postquam  sese  pa- 
rum  expurgat,  condemna- 
tus  verberatusque  capite 
popnas  solvit.  nam  is  civis 
ex  Latio  erat. 

LXX.  Per  idem  tem- 
pus  Bomilcar,  cujus  im- 
pulsu  Jugurtlia  deditio- 
nem,  quam  metu  deseruit, 
inceperat,  suspectus  Re- 
gi,  et  ipse  eum  suspiciens, 
tiovas  res  cupere  :  ad  per- 
niciem  ejus  dolum  qua>- 
rere ;  diu  noctuque  fati- 
gare       animum.       denique 


the  hopes  of  plunder.  prevaikd 
over  their  weariness.  Thus  the 
people  of  Vaga  made  meriy  only 
two  days  over  their  treachery : 
thcir  great  and  wecdthy  city  tcas 
wholly  sacrificed  to  the  sivord 
or  plunder.  Turpilius,  who,  tve 
said  above,  heing  governor  of  the 
town,  was  the  only  one  of  thcm 
all  that  made  his  escape,  being 
ordered  by  MeleUus  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  when  he  ccidd 
no t  clcar  himself,  after  being  con- . 
demned  and  scourged,  suffered 
the  pmnishment  of  death.  for  he 
tvas  a  citizen  of  Latium. 

LXX.  About  the  same  time  Bo- 
milcar,  at  ivhose  instigation  Ju- 
gurtha  had  begun  the  svrrender, 
which  afterwards  he  relinqttishcd 
through  fcar,  being  suspectcd  by 
the  King,  and  himself  suspicious 
of  him,  ivas  wishing  for  a  turn 
of  circumstances ;  coniriving  a 
plot  for  his  dcstruction  ;  and  rack- 
ing  his  inveniion  day  a?id  night 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXIX.  Capite  pcenas  solvit]  We  learn  from  Plularch,  that  Maiius 
was  very  pressing  to  have  Turpilius  put  to  death ;  not  because  he  thought 
he  deserved  it,  but  bccause  lie  knew  him  to  be  a  nian  heartily  in  tlie  in- 
terest  of  Metelius.  But  as  the  innocence  of  Turpilius  came,  soon  after 
his  death,  to  be  discovered,  this  among  other  things  gave  occasion  to  the 
great,hatied  which  Metellus  conceived  against  Marius. 

2.  ATa»t  is  civis  cx  Lntio  crat]  Thcugh  a  general  in  the  Roman  army 
had  a  very  great  authority,  yet  after  the  Porcian  law,  neithcr  he,  nor 
any  one  else,  couhl  punisli  a  native  citizen  of  Romo  witli  rods  or  death; 
the  highest  punishment  that  could  legally  be  inflicted  being  that  of  banish- 
iuent.  But  the  people  of  Latium,  and  the  other  allies  in  Italy,  though 
they  formed,  in  a  sort,  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  cnjoyed  several 
in.munities,  yet  had  not  this  privilege  extended  to  them ;  and  therefore 
tliey^pight  be  sentenced  to  dcath,  or  othcr  punishmcnts,  according  to  the 
duolteJtof  thtir  crinie.  And  hcre  further  notice,  that,  before  the  Por- 
cian  law,  condemned  crimiiials  at  Rome  were  commonly  first  scourged  or 
lashed  with  rods,  and  thcn  put  to  dtath :  accordingly  we  find  this  form 
vt  procedure  observed  here  in  thc  case  of  Turpiliu».      See  cap.  ii.  n.  5. 
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omnia  tentando,  socium 
sibi  adjungit  Nabdalsam, 
homhuMn  nobilem,  mag- 
nis  opibus,  carum  accep- 
tumque  popularibus  suis : 
<pii  plerumque  seorsum 
ab  Rege  exercitum  duc- 
tare,  et  omnis  res  ex- 
seqtti  aolitua  erat,  quse  Ju- 
gurthae  fesso,  aut  majori- 
bus  adstricto  superave- 
raut :  ex  quo  illi  gloria 
opesque  inventae.  Igitur 
utriusque  consilio  dies  insi- 
diis  statuitur :  caetera,  uti 
tei  posceret,  ex  tempore 
parari  placuit,  Nabdalsa 
ad  exercitum  protectus, 
quem  inter  hiberna  Ro- 
manorum  jussus  habebat, 
ne  ager,  inultis  hostibus, 
vastaretur.  Is  postquam, 
magnitudine  facinoris  per- 
oulsus,  ad  tempus  non  ve- 
nit,  metusque  rem  impe- 
diebat ;  Bomilcar  sitnul 
<"upidus  incepta  patrandi, 
ft  timore  socii  anxius,  ne, 
omisso  vetere  consilio,  no- 
vuna  qiuereret,  litteras  ad 
eum  per  homines  fidelis 
mittit,  '  mollitiem  socor- 
diamque  viri  accusare;  tes- 
tari  deos,  per  quos  jura- 
visset ;  praemia  Metelli  in 
pesteni      ue      converteret ; 


for  that  purpose,  at  last,  after 
trying  all  expedients,  he  joins  to 
himself  as  ati  associate  Nabdalsa, 
a  nobleman  of  a  great  estate, 
and  in  high  esteem  and  favour 
wi(h  his  countrymen:  who  gene- 
rally  used  to  command  an  army 
distinct  from  tfie  King,  and  take 
charge  of  all  affairs,  which  could 
not  be  overtaken  by  Jugurtha 
tvfien  fatigued,  or  engaged  in  bu- 
siness  of  higher  concern  ;  from 
whence  gfori/  and  wealth  re- 
dounded  to  him.  Wherefore,  bi/ 
joint  vonsent,  a  day  is  Jixed  for 
the  plot :  it  tvas  agreed  other 
particulars  should  be  concerled  on 
the  spot,  as  the  case  should  require. 
Nabdaha  wenl  to  his  army, 
which  he  ftept,  as  fte  had  beeti 
ordered,  hard  by  the  winter- 
quartsrs  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
country  might  not  be  ravaged, 
ivithout  revenge  taften  on  the  e- 
nemy.  When  he,  daunted  tvitk 
the  greatness  of  the  undertaking, 
came  not  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  hisfear  had  marred  the  pro- 
jeot;  Uomilcar  at  once  being  ea- 
gerfy  desirous  to  cwcomplish  his 
purpose,  and  greatfy  concemed 
at  the  titnorousness  of  his  accom- 
plice,  lcst,  dropping  their  former 
design,  he  should  hatch  a  new  one 
to  his  destruction,  dispatches  a 
letter  to  him  by  trusty  hands,  in 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
LXX.  Inter  hiberni  Ronmnnrum]  Sallust  either  means,  tliat  Nabdalsa'* 
army  lay  among  or  betwixt  the  Roman  garrisons  placed  in  such  towns  of 
Numidia  as  had  submitted  to  Metellus,  or  we  must  tako  inter  to  signify 
kard  bi/  or  near  by  ;  a  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used:  and  then  the 
meaning  will  be  that  NabdalsVs  army  lay  upon  the  borders  of  Numidia, 
nnt  far  frotn  the  Romans,  wlio  were  quartered  in  tlie  province,  as  we  are 
told,  cap.  lxi. 

T  2 
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Jugurthae  exitium  adesse, 
cfeterum  suaue,  an  virtute 
Metelli  periret,  id  modo 
agitari :  proinde  reputaret 
cum  animo  suo,  prgemia, 
an  cruciatum  mallet.' 


which  Jie  '  complained  of  t/ir 
mans  cowardice  xtnd  want  of 
spirit;  called  the  gods  to  witness, 
by  whom  he  had  sworn ;  and 
advised  him  not  to  turn  the  re- 
uxirds  offered  by  Metdhis  to 
tJieir  conimon  dcstruction ;  Ju~ 
gurlJids  ruin  was  at  hand,  ancl  the  only  tJiing  to  bc  considered 
vvas,  whether  he  should  perisJi  by  the  bravery  of  Metelhis,  or 
theiroum;  and  tJierefore  heougJil  to  ihink  wiih  Jvimself,  ichelher 
Jie  would  make  choice  of  rewards  or  torture.' 

LXXI.      Sed    eum    ete         LXXI.    But  when   tJiis   leltcr 
litteraj   afflatse,    forte  Nab-     ivas  brovgJit,  NcJsdaha  Li/  cha/ici 


dalsa,  exercito  corpore  fes- 
sus,  in  lecto  quieseebat, 
ubi,  cognitis  Bomilcaris 
verbis,  primo  cura,  dein- 
de,  uti  a?grum  animum 
solet,  somnus  cepit.  Erat 
ei  Numida  quidam  ne- 
gotiorum  curator,  fidus  ac- 
ceptusque,  et  omnium  con- 
siliorum,  nisi  novissumi, 
paiticeps.  Qui,  postquam 
adlatas  Htteras  audivit,  ex 
consuetudine  ratus  opera 
aut  ingenio  suo  opus  esse, 
in  tabernaculum  introivit : 
dormiente  illo,  epistolam, 
super  caput  in  pulvino  te- 
mere  pcsitam,  sumit  ac 
perlegit.  dein  propere,  cog- 
nitis  insidiis,  ad  Regem 
pergit.  Nabdalsa,  p&st 
paullo  cxperectus,  ubi  ne- 
que  epistolam  reperit,  et 
rem  omnem,  uti  acta, 
cognovit ;  primo  indicem 
persequi  conatus :  post- 
quam  id  frustra  fuit,  Ju- 
gurtham  placaudi  gratia 
accedit,  '  quai  ipse  para- 
visset,    perfidia  clientis  sui 


ims  rcsting  vpon    liis  lcd,  beinr/ 
fatigued   afier   hard     ej.ercise   of 
body,    where,    ajttr  reading   Bo~ 
milcars  letter,  fir&t  anxiety,  and 
then,    as   usually   happens   to   a 
trovbled  mind,    sleep  scizcd  Jiim. 
He  had  a  certain  Numidian,  the 
manager  of  his  affairs,  faithful 
to  him  and  highly  in  his  favour, 
and  acquainted  with  all   his  de- 
signs,  except  the  last.  I    Who,  aftcr 
he   heard   a    letter  uns   brovght, 
svpposing  there  wovld  be  occasion, 
as  vsua/,  for  his  strcice  or  ad- 
vice,  entered  his  tent :  and,  whilst 
lie  slcpt,  takes  the  lettcr  that  was 
carclessly  laid  above  Jiis  head,  vp- 
on  the  pillow,  and  reads  it,  und 
tJien,    Jiaving  discovcred  ihe  plot, 
he  posts  oway  in  all  haste  to  the 
King.      Nabdalta  awaking  soon 
aficr,  when  he  found  not  the  let- 
ter,    and  had  got   notice  of  the 
whole  afjair,  how  it  hacl  passed ; 
ftrst  endeavoars   to   overtake    the 
informcr :     w/icn  that  was  to  iw 
pvrpose,    he   goes    to    Jugvrtha, 
in    ordcr    io    mollify    him,    tells 
him     '  vjhat    Jie    himse/f  design- 
ed   Jtad    bcen   prevenled    by   Uic 
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suspectum  sese  haberet.' 

LXXII.  Ad  ea  Rex 
aliter,  atque  animo  gere- 
bat,  plaeide  respondit. 
Bomileare,   aliisque   multis, 


prajventa:'  lacrumans  ob-  treachery  of  his  servant ;'  and 
testatur  '  per  amicitiam,  heseeches  him  with  tear*,  '  hy  his 
perque  sua  tortea  fideliter  favour  for  hi/n,  and  his  former 
acfet,    ne  super  tftli  scelere     faithful   services,    not   to    suspect 

hi/n  of  such  a  villainy.' 

LXXII.  To  this  the  King 
made  a  reply  in  a  gracious  nian- 
ner,  and  otherwise  than  he 
thonght  in  his  mind.  Afier  hav 
qubs  socios  insidiarum  cog-  ing  put  to  death  Bomilcar,  and 
noverat,  interfectis,  iram  op-  several  others,  tvhom  he  found  to 
presserat :  ne  qua  ex  eo  ns-  have  been  accomplices  in  the  plot, 
gotio  seditio  oriretur.  Ne-  he  stified  his  rescntment ;  lest  a 
qtie  post  id  loconim  Jugur-  muti/n/  should  have  heen  occa- 
thae  dies,  aut  nox  ulla  quieta  sioned  hi/  bis  prosecuting  that  af- 
fuere ;  neque  loco,  neque  fair.  Nor  after  this  time  had 
mortali  cuiquam,  aut  tem-     Jugurtha  any  quiel  day  or  night : 

he   could  not  securely  trust   any 
place,    nor  any  person,    or  occa- 
sion :  equally  dreaded  his  subjects 
and  his  enemies  :  was  ever  look- 
que  alio  loco,  ssepe  contra     ing  at  all  round  him,    a/td  in  a 
decus  regium,  noctu  requies-    fright  at  every  noise  :     rested  at 
cere :   interdum  somno  ex-     night,     sometimes    in    one    place, 

sometimes  in  another,  often  in  a 
way  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  prince :  sometimes  starting 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  snatching 
his  arms,  he  wouhl  rnake  a  great  bustle.  tltus  he  ivas  distracted 
wit/i  fear,  as  ivith  a  phrensy. 

LXXIII.  Igitur  Metel-  LXXIII.  Wherefbre  Metellus] 
lus,  ubi  de  casu  Bomilea-  after  he  got  notice  from  deserters 
ris,  et  indicio  pafefacto,  ex  of  the  fate  of  Bomilcar,  and  the 
perfugis  cognovit,  rursus,  discovcry  that  had  been  niade, 
tamquam  ad  integrum  bel-  ayain  prepares  and  hastens  o/i 
lum,  cuncta  parat  festi-  every  thing,  as  for  a  fresh  war. 
natque.  Marium,  fati-  And  as  he  thought  Marius,  who 
gantem  de  profeetione,  si-  was  still  importuning  him  for 
mul  et  invitum,  et  offen-  leave  to  be  gone,  would  be  no 
sum  sibi,  pariim  idoneum  jiroper  person  for  bis  service,  as 
ratus,  domum  dimittit.  being  bbth  unwdling  to  stay,  and 
Et  Roma;  plebes,  litteris,  in  a  spite  at  him,  he  sends  Jtint, 
quse   de    Metello    ac   Ma-     home,    At  Rome  too  the  commons, 

T5 


pori  satis  credere :  civis, 
hostis  juxta  metuere  ;  cir- 
cumspectare  omnia,  et  omni 
strepitu  pavescere  :  alio  at- 


citus,  arreptis  armis  tumul- 
tum  facere,  ita  formidine, 
quasi  vecordia  exagitari. 
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no  missa?  erant,  cognitis, 
volenti  animo  de  ambo- 
bus  acceperant.  Impera- 
tori  nobilitas,  quae  antea 
uecori,  invidiaj  esse :  at  il- 
li  alteri  generis  humilitas 
favorem  addiderat.  crete- 
rum  in  utroque  magis  stu- 
dia  partium,  quam  bona, 
aut  mala  sua  moderata. 
Practerea,  seditiosi  magis- 
tratus  volgum  exagitare. 
Metellum  omnibus  con- 
cionibus  capitis  arcessere, 
Marii  virtutem  iu  majus 
celebrare.  Denique  ple- 
bes  sic  accensa,  uti  opifi- 
ces  agrestesque  onuies, 
quorum  res  fidesque  in 
manibus  sitie  erant,  relic- 
lis  operibus,  frequentarent 
Marium,  et  sua  neces- 
saria  post  illius  hono- 
rcra  ducerent.  Ita,  per- 
eulsa  nobilitate,  post  mul- 
tas  tempestates  novo  bo- 
jnini  consulatus  mandatur. 
et  postea  populus  a  tribuno 


xvhen  they  came  to  knoto  thc 
contents  of  tbe  letters  that  had 
been  sent  relating  to  Metellus 
and  Marius,  joyfuliy  received 
the  accounts  conceming  both. 
High  descent,  tvhich  formerlu 
had  been  an  omament  io  this  ge- 
neral,  was  now  the  occasioji  of 
hatred :  whcreas  loivncss  of  btrth 
procured  favour  to  the  other. 
but  party-ragc  sxvayed  more  in 
the  case  of  bolh,  than  their  oivn 
good  or  bad  qualities.  Besidcs. 
some  factious  magistrates  inflamed 
the  populace,  charged  Metcl- 
lus  with  capital  crimes  in  all 
their  harangucs,  and  greatly 
magnijicd  the  exeellent  conduct  of 
Marius.  In  short,  the  people 
were  so  jircd,  ihat  all  the  me- 
chanics  and  country  boors,  tvhotc 
living  and  credit  depended  on 
their  handy  worh,  leaving  iheir 
employmcuts,  attended  in  croivds 
wpon  Marius,  and  postponed  their 
own  neccssary  concerns  to  his  ad- 
vancement.  Tlius,  the  nobility 
being  borne  down,  ilie  consulship 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXXIII.  1.  Valenli  animr>~\  Volenti  animo  faciunt  sextum  casnm  inter- 
pretes,  cum  sit  tertius,  qui  ita  explicandus  est :  quce  crant  animo  eoruni 
volenti,  <le  ambobus  acceperant:  Gra?ca  est  structura  :  infra  cap.  lxxxiv. 
Quia  neque  plebi  militia  volenti  putabatur.  Ibi  tantummodo  vcrburu  sub- 
stantivum  hic  vero  etiam  pronomcn  relativum  omittitur.  Ea  res  im- 
posuit  interpretibus,  cap.  c.  Uti  militibus  exaqualus  cum  imperature  lauos 
volentibus  es.set.  Tacit.  III.  Hist.  cap.  lii.  lique  omnes  defestinatione  Primi 
iJe  Vari  siniste,  et  Muciano  volenti  rescripsere,  h.  e.  qua:  erant  Muciano 
volenti. 

■2.  Post  illius  honorem]  Honorem  consulatus. 

5.  Bpsi  multas  tempestatesl  Cum  mullo  ante  tempore  id  factum  nou 
csset.  Post  Marium  longo  intervallo  id  contigit  Ciceroni.  Ille  vero  valde 
ineptus  fuit,  qui  hic  in  voce  tempcstates  de  lurbis  cogitavit,  cum  toties 
Sallustius  ea.  lempestate,  et  similia  dixerit,  ut  notaret  tempus.  Atque  ita 
Livius,  Tacitus,  Curtius  aeque  frequenter.  Mansit  ea  notione  apud  histo- 
ricos  usque  ad  infimam  Latinitatis  a;tatem,  quod  Dictys,  Hegesippus, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  iisque  juniores  osiendunt. 
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plebis      Manilio     Maneino 

nuatUS,        QUEM        VELLET 

cum  Jugurtha  Bellum 
gerere?  frequens  Marium 
jussit.  Senatus  paullo  ante 
Metello  deereverat :  ea  res 
frustra  fuit. 

rius;    The  senate  a  litlle  befor 
was  in  vnin. 

LXXIV.  Eodem  tem- 
pore  Jugurtha,  amissis  a- 
mieis,  quorum  plerosque 
ipse  neeaverat,  caeteri  for- 
midine,  pars  ad  Roma- 
nos,  alii  ad  Regem  Boc- 
chuna  profugerant ;  ciini 
neque  bellum  geri  sine 
administris  posset,  et  no- 
vorum  fidem  in  tanta  per- 
fidi:i  veterum  experiri  pe- 
riculosum  duceret,  vari- 
us  incertusque  agitabat : 
neque  illi  res,  neque  con- 
silium,  aut  quisquam  ho- 
minum  satis  placebat :  iti- 
nera  pvsefectosque  in  di- 
es  mutare:  modo  advor- 
sum  hostes,  interdum  in 
solitudines  pergere :  ssepe 
in  fuga,  ac  post  paullo 
spem  in  armis  habere : 
dubitare,  virtuti  popula- 
vium,  an  fide  minus  cre- 
dcret.  ita,  quocumque  in- 
tenderat,  res  advorsa;  e- 
rant.  Sed  inter  eas  mo- 
ras  repente  sese  Metellus 
cum  exercitu  ostendit.  Nu- 
mida;     ab     Jugurtha     pro 


is  conferrcd-upon  an  upstart  gen- 
tleman,  wJiicJt  had  not Jtappeucdfor 
vumi;  years  b/forc,  and  afler  t/tis 
the  peopie  being  ashed  by  Manilius 
Manciuus,  a  trib/cne  of  the  com- 
moiis,  wbo  they  inclinod  should 
carry  on  the  war  witb  Jugurtha  ? 
iu  a  full  assembly  appoinfed  Ma- 
e-Jtand  votedfor  Meteltus:  but  tJutt 

LXXIV.  At  the  sama  timc 
JugurtJia,  having  lost  ftis  friends, 
most  ofivhom  he  JiimseJf  had  put 
to  death,  the  rest  oul  of  fear  Itad 
fJed,  part  of  tJtem  to  tJie  JRomans, 
otJiers  to  King  BoccJius;  and  as 
tJie  war  could  not  be  carried  on 
witJtout  assistants,  and  Jie  thought 
it  dangerous  to  try  tJie  faitJi  of 
new  oncs,  after  sucJt  treacJtery  in 
tJie  oJd,  beliaved  in  a  very  wa- 
veriug  manner,  and  Juteio  not 
weli  wJiat  to  do  :  no  pro/ect,  no 
advice,  nor  any  person  fully 
pJeased  him :  he  cJtanged  his 
marcJtes  andJtis  ojficers  every  day: 
would  move  sometimes  toward  tJic 
eneiny,  sometimes  toward  the  des- 
erls  :  oftentimes  placed  Jtis  hopes 
in  JJigJtt,  and  presently  after  in 
Jiis  arms :  and  ivas  in  doubts 
wJietJter  Jte  couid  least  trust  the 
courage  of  Jtis  subjects,  or  their 
fideJity.  tJtus,  wJiat  way  soever 
Jte  turned  his  tJioughts,  tJtings 
ivere  against  Jtim.  But,  whilst 
he  tftus  demurs,  on  a  sudden  Me- 
tellus  presents  himseJf  ivitJi  ftis 
army.  The  Numidians  werc  put 
iu  order,  and  draivn  up  by  Ju- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXXIV.  1.  Amissis  amicis]  Amios  hic  vocat,  qui  sunt  circa  R.egem 
consiliarii  et  administri  rerum  gerendarum,  proxumi,  ut  Bomilcarem  ad- 
pellat,  cap.  xxxv. 
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tempore  parati  instructi- 
que :  dein  pradium  incipi- 
tur.  Qua  iu  parte  Rex 
atlfuit,  ibi  aliquamdiu  cer- 
tatum  :  ctcteri  omnes  [ejus 
milites]  primo  concursu 
pulsi  fugatique.  Roinani 
signorum  et  armorum  ali- 
quanto  numero,  hostium 
paucorum  potiti.  nam  fer- 
me  Numidas  in  omnibus 
praeliis  pedes  magis,  quam 
arma  tuta  sunt. 

LXXV.  Ea  fuga  Ju- 
gurtlia,  impensius  modo 
rebus  suis  diffidens,  cum 
porfugis  et  parte  equita- 
tus  in  solitudines,  dein 
Thalam  pervenit,  in  op- 
pidum  magnum  et  opulen- 
tum,  ubi  plerique  tliesau- 
ri,  filiorumque  ejus  mul- 
tus  pueritise  cultus  erat. 
Quae  postquam  Metello 
comperta,  quamquam  in- 
ter  Thalam  flumenque  prox- 
umum,  spatio  millium 
quinquaginta,  loca  arida 
atque  vasta  esse  cognove- 
rat ;  tamen  spe  patrandi 
belli,  [si  ejus  oppidi  poti- 
tus  foret,]  omnis  asperitates 
supervadere,  ac  naturam 
etiam  vincere  adgreditur. 
Igitur  onmia  jumenta  sar- 


gurtha,  as  the  time  woidd  al~ 
low :  and  then  a  battle  begins. 
In  that  part  xchere  the  Kiny 
was  present,  the  Jight  was 
maintained  for  some  time:  all  the 
rest  [_oJ'  his  soldiers^  were  routed 
and  put  to  fiight  at  thejir&t  shock. 
The  Roma?is  beeame  masters  ofa 
small  number  qf  standards  and 
arms,  but  of  few  of  the  enemg. 
for  generally  a  pair  ofheels  sarcd 
the  Numidians  in  all  the  batt/es 
more  than  their  arms. 

LXXV.  Upon  this  defeat,  Jtt- 
gurtha,  more  than  ever  despairing 
of  suceess,  made  ojf  with  the  de- 
serters,  and  part  of  the  horse  to  the 
deserts,  andjrom  thence  to  Thala, 
a  great  and  icealthy  city,  where 
most  of  his  treasure  zvas,  and  a 
great  deal  of  furniture  for  the  use 
of  his  children  in  their  youth. 
Which  wlien  discovered  by  Me- 
tellus,  though  he  hneiv,  that  be- 
tivixt  Thala  and  the  next  river, 
the  country  was  parcked  and 
waste  Jbr  the  sjmce  of  Jifty  mdes; 
yet  in  kopes  of  Jinishing  the  war, 
\Jf  he  could  be  mastcr  of  that 
town,~\  he  resolves  to  surmount  all 
difficulties,  and  even  vanquish 
nature  itself.  Wherefore  he  or- 
ders  cdl  ihe  beasts  qf  burden  to 
be  eased  of  tkeir  luggagc,  except 
ten  days  corn :  and  leathern  bot- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Tutci  5«>u]  Tuta  is  not  in  this  place  an  adjective  noun,  but  the  par- 
ticipie  perfect  ot"  the  verb  tueor. 

LXXV.  1.  Filiurumque  fjus  multtis  pueritice  cullus]  Filiorum,  crerlo, 
etiam  ad  filias  Jugnitlias  spcctat,  quos  supra  cap.  xlvii.  usitato  liberoruiit 
nomine  exprimit.  A  potiore  enim  sexu  denominationem  sumunt,  etjilios, 
}>atres,  socet-os,  fralres,  nvos,  Iteiies  dicunt,  qui  sint  ex  utroque  sexu.  Per 
cuttuvi  intelligit  non  motlo  vestimenta,  sed  omnia  quaj  ad  educationem, 
ornatum,  ct  magnificentiani  libcrorum  Regis  requiruntur. 
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cinis  lovari  jubet,  nisi  fru- 
mento  dierum  deeem :  cre- 
terfun  utres  modo,    ot,  alia 
aqufe  idonea  portari.     Piae- 
terea    conquirit     ex     agris 
quam  plurhnum  potest,  do- 
niiti     pecoris :     eoque     im- 
ponit   vasa  cujusque   modi, 
pleraque     lignea,     collecta 
ex     tuguriis     Numidarum. 
Ad  hoc,  finitumis  imperat, 
quj    se    post   Itogis    fugam 
Metello     dederant,     quam 
plurimum     quisque     aqua? 
portarent,    diem    locumque 
'  ubi   pnesto    fuerint    prte- 
dicit.'      Ipse     ex    flumino, 
quam     proxumam     oppido 
aquam    supra   diximus,  ju- 
menta    onerat.     eo    modo 
instructus,  ad  Thalam  pro- 
ficiscitur.     Deiude,  ubi  ad 
id    loci    ventum,    qud  Nu- 
midis  prEeceperat,  et  castra 
posita     munitaque       sunt ; 
tauta    repeiitt;    ccelo    missa 
vis     aqiue    dicitur,     ut    ea 
modo  exercitui  satis  super- 
que  foret.     Prteterea,  com- 
meatus   spe  amplior :    quia 
Numidos,   sicuti  pleriqqe  in 
novd   deditione,    officia  in- 
tenderant.      Caeterum    mi- 
litea  religione  pluvia  magis 
usi :    eaque  res  multuin  a- 
nimis  eorim   addidit.    nam 
lati    sese    dis   immortalibus 


tles  only,  and  other  vessels  propcr 
to  put  up  water  in  to  be  carried. 
Moreover,  he  picks  up  out  of  the 
country  as  many  of  the  working 
catde  as  ke  could  ;  aud  loads  them 
with  vessels  of  all  kinds,  but 
mostly  of  wood,  taken  out  of  the 
cottages  of  the  Numidians.  Be- 
sides,  he  orders  the  neighbouring 
people,  ivho,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  King,  had  submitted  to  Me- 
tellus,  to  carry  every  one  of  them 
as  much  water  as  they  could,  and 
appoints  ti/ne  and  place  *  for 
their  meeting  him.'  Ile  loads 
the  beasts  of  carriage  out  of  the 
rivcr,  u-hich,  we  have  above 
said,  was  the  nighest  water  to 
the  town.  provided  in  this  man- 
ner,  away  he  marches  for  Thala. 
Afterward,  tvhen  he  arrived  at 
the  place,  to  which  he  had  ordered 
the  Numidians  to  carry  tbe  wa- 
ter,  and  the  camp  was  pitched 
and  fortified,  such  a  vast  quan- 
tity  of  water  is  said  io  have  beeu 
rained  down  from  the  clqiids  all 
on  a  sudden,  that  it  alone  woidd 
have  been  niore  than  sufficient 
for  the  army.  Besides,  provisions 
were  qreater  than  expeclation : 
for  the  Numidians  hacl  excecded 
in  their  services,  as  most  people 
do  upon  a  reccnt  submission.  But 
the  soldiers,  from  a  religious 
consideratiou,  made  use  rather  of 
t/ie    rain    tban    the    river-water : 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Ubi '  prevslo  fueririt  pra~\  Ab  sciolis  infartum  esse  scias.  Latini  enim, 
et  imprimis  Sallustius,  diern,  locum  comtiluere,  aut  dicerc  usurpant,  ut 
intelligaut  diem,  quo  die,  et  locuin,  ad  qium  locum  aquam  portarent. 
Ha?c  intelligunt,  non  exprimunt. 

.3.  OJJicia  intcnderant]  Intendere  estaugeru,  prolixe  facere  :  plus  adtti- 
lerant,  quam  jussi  erant. 
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gurthag,  ad  Thalam  per- 
veniuat.  Oppidani,  qui 
se  locorum  asperitate  mu- 
nitos  crediderant,  magna 
atque  insolita  re  perculsi, 
nibilo  segnius  bellum  pa- 
rare ;  idem  nostri  faCere. 


cnrae  esse.     Deinde"  postero     and    this    accident    added    muck 
die,  contra   opinionem  Ju-     lo  thtir  courage.   for  they    ima- 

gined  that  the  immorlul  gods  toolc 
aure  of  them.  And  then  the 
day  foltowing,  contrary  to  Ju- 
gurlh.ks  expectation,  they  ur- 
rive  at  Thuia.  The  town^s  peopie, 
who  thought  themsetves  secured 
bu  the  nutural  wildness  of  the 
country  about  them,  though 
amazed  at  the  great  and  uncommon  event,  yet  prepured  for  wur 
not  a  bit  less  vigorousty  :   our  men  did  the  sume. 

LXXVI.  Sed  Rex  nihil  LXXVI.  But  ihe  King  think- 
jam  infectum  Metello  cre-  ing  now  nothing  impraclicubte 
dens,  quippe  qui  omnia,  for  Metellus,  as  who  had  con- 
arma,  tela,  locos,  tempo-  quered  all  things  by  his  industry, 
ra,     denique    naturam     ip-     viz.      anns,      weupons,      places, 

times,  and  finally  nature  itsetj, 
thut  rules  over  ail  things  else, 
jled  out  of  the  lown  in  the  night- 
time,  wilh  his  children  and  a 
great  part  of  the  treasure  :  and 
\o  loco  amplius  una  die,  never  afler  staid  above  one  day, 
aut  una  nocte  moratus,  si-  or  one  night,  in  any  one  pluce, 
mulabat  sese  negotii  gra-  pretending  he  hastened  awuy  ori 
tia  properare  :  casterum  uccount  of  business :  but,  the 
proditionem  timebat,  quam  truth  is,  he  was  afraid  oj  being 
vitare  posse  celentate  pu-  betrayed,  which  he  thoughl  ke 
tabat.  nam  talia  consilia  niight  avoid  by  the  quickness  of 
per  otium,  et  ex  opportu-  his  motions.  for  such  designs  ure 
nitate  capi.  At  Metellus,  hatched  in  iimes  of  rest,  and  ac- 
ubi  oppidanos  prselio  in-  cording  to  opportunity.  But  JMe- 
tentos,  simul  oppidum  et  teilu.s,  when  he  sees  the  town  s 
operibus,  et  loco  munitum  peopte  resolved  upon  fighting,  the 
videi,  vallo  fossaque  mce-  lown  aiso  wett  secured  both  i>y 
nia  circumvenit.  Deinde  art  und  situation,  environs  ths 
locis  ex  copia  maxume  uull  uith  a  rampart  and  ditch. 
idoneis    viueas    agere,    ajj-     And  then  he  erectsvinece  in  uil  the 


sam,  caatens  lmpentantem, 
industria  vicerat,  cum  li- 
beris  et  magna  parte  pe- 
cuniae  ex  oppido  noctu  pro- 
fugit;   neque  postea  ih  ul- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXXVI.  1.  Arma,  tela)  As  arma  denot.es  defensive  armour,  and  tela 
the  oflensive  or  missive,  they  may  here  be  taken  to  import  dejences  and 
atlucks. 

'-3.  Locis  ex  copid  maxume  idojieis~\  Ex  omni  copid  locorum,  quibus  vincus 
Agere  potuit :   neque  vero  iis  loca  apta  erant. 
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gerein  jacere,  et  super  ag- 
gerem  impositis  turribus 
opus  et  administros  tuta- 
ri.  Contra  liaec  oppidani 
festinare,  parare :  prorsus 
ab  utrisque  nihil  reliquum 
neri.  Denique  Romani, 
multo  ante  labore  pixeliis- 
que  fatigati,  post  dies  qua- 
draginta,  quara  eo  ven- 
tum  erat,  oppido  modo 
potiti :  prseda  omnis  ab 
perfugis  corrupta.  Ii  post- 
quam  murum  arietibus 
feriri,  resque  suas  ad- 
flictas  vident,  aurum  at- 
que  argentum,  et  alia,  quee 
prima  ducuntur,  domum 
regiam  comportant :  ibi 
vino  et  epulis  oneiati,  illa- 
que,  et  domum,  et  semet 
igni  corrumpunt ;  et  quas 
victi  ab  hostibus  pcenas 
metuerent,  eas  ipsi  volentes 
pependere. 


most  convenient  places,  throws 
up  a  mount,  and  from  towers 
erected  on  the  mount  defends  the 
worhs  and  the  workmen.  On 
the  other  haud,  the  townsmen 
were  exceeding  active,  and  made 
all  possible  preparations :  in 
short,  nolhing  was  omitted  on 
either  side.  Finally,  the  Ilomans, 
after  being  heartily  tired  ivith 
mach  previous  fatigue  and  Jight- 
ing,  forty  days  after  they  arrived 
there,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  cify,  and  of  it  only : 
all  the  plunder  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  deserters.  These,  after 
they  saiu  the  walls  baitered 
with  rams,  and  their  case  des- 
perate,  carry  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  things  ivhich  are 
accounted  most  valuable,  to  the 
royal  palace ;  and  there,  after 
they  had  glutted  themselves  wilh 


tvine  and  good  cheer,  they  destroy 
both  those,    and  the  palace,    and 
themselves  with  Jire  ;    and  volun 
tarily  inflicted  on  themselves  the  punishment,  which  upon  being 
defeated  they  might  have  dreaded  from  the  enemy. 

LXXVII.     Sed    pariter         LXXVII.  But  just  at  the  time 
cum  capta  Thala,  legati  ex     when  Thala  was  taken,    deputies 

came  from  the  town  of  Leptis  to 
Metellus,  begging  of  him,  '  to 
send  a  garrison  and  a  governor 
thither ;    that  one  Hamilcar,    a 


oppido  Lepti  ad  Metellum 
venerant,  orantes,  '  uti 
praesidium  preefectumque 
eo    mitteret ;     Hamilcarem 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Arietibus  feriri]  The  ram,  says  Josephus,  was  a  vast  long  beain,  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  strengthened  at  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  its  name.  This  was  hung  by 
the  middle  with  ropes  fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  a  couple  of  posts, 
and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced  it  was  by  a  great  number  of  men  vio- 
lently  thrust  forward,  drawn  back,  and  again  pushed  forward,  till,  by 
reiterated.  strokes,  it  had  shaken  and  broke  down  tlie  wall  with  its  iron, 
bead.  Ar.  B.  The  ram  was  commonly  covered  with  vinea  to  protect  both 
it  and  inen  frorn  the  attempts  of  the  enemy. 
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quemdam,  hominem  no- 
bilem,  factiosum,  novis 
rebus  etudere :  advorsum 
quem  neque  imperia  magis- 
tratuum,  neque  leges  va- 
lerent ;  ni  id  festinaret,  in 
summo  periculo  suam  salu- 
tem,  illorum  socios  fore.' 
Nam  Leptitani  jam  inde  a 
prineipio  belli  Jugurthini 
ad  Bestiam  Consulem,  et 
postea  Romam  miserant, 
amicitiam  societatemque 
rogatum.  Deinde,  ubi  ea 
impetrata,  semper  boni  fi- 
delesque  mansere,  et  cunc- 
ta  a  Bestia,  Albino  Me- 
telloque  imperata  navi  fe- 
cerant.  Itaque  ab  impera- 
tore  facile,  quse  petebant, 
adepti.  Emissse  eo  cohortes 
Ligurum  quatuor,  et  C. 
Annius  prsefectus. 

LXXVIII.  Id  oppidum 
ab  Sidoniis  conditum,  quos 
accepimus  profugos  ob 
discordias  eivilis  navibus 
in  eos  locos  venisse  ;  ceb- 
teriim  situm  inter  duas 
Syrtis,  quibus  nomen  ex 
ro  inditum.  Nam  duo  sunt 
sinus  prope  in  extrema  A- 
frica,  impares  magnitudi- 
ne,    pari    natura :    quorum 


nobleman,  a  person  of  a  ttirbu- 
lent  disposition,  was  in  a  pfot 
against  the  government:  against 
whom  neither  the  power  of  tJie 
magistrates,  nor  the  latvs  could 
be  effectual ;  wrfess  he  hastened 
to  do  this,  the  safehj  of  the  in- 
habitants,  the  allies  of  ihe  Ro- 
mans,  woidd  be  in  the  tttmost 
danger!  For  the  people  of  Lep- 
tis,  at  the  veiy  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Jugurtha,  had 
sent  to  Sestla  the  Consul,  and 
aftertvards  to  Rome,  to  desire 
our  friendship  and  alliance.  And 
then,  when  this  was  obtained, 
they  continued  always  true  and 
trusty,  and  punctually  executed 
all  orders  from  Bestia,  Albinus, 
and  Metellus.  Wherefore  they 
easdy  obtained  of  the  generul 
what  they  desired.  Four  hatta- 
lions  of  Ligurians  were  sent  thi- 
tker,  and  C.  Annius  as  governor. 
LXXVIII.  This  town  was 
built  by  the  Sido?iians,  who,  we 
are  informed,  leaving  their  na- 
tive  country  on  account  of  intes- 
tine  broils,  came  by  shipping  into 
those  parts  ;  and  is  situated  be- 
ftvixt  the  two  Syrtes,  which 
have  this  namc  given  them  from 
their  nature.  L'or  they  are  ttvo 
bays  almost  in  the  extremity  of 
Africa,   unequul  in  bigness,   but 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXXVII.  1.  Suam  snlutem,  illorum  socios]  lllorum  male  ad  Leptitano* 
referas  recte"  ad  Itomanos,  quorum  illi  socii  erant. 

2.   Navi  fecerant]  This  adjective  is  wiit  navus  or  gnavus  indifferently. 

LXXVIII.  1.  Jb  Siiloniis]  The  Sidonians  were  a  peoplc  in  Asia,  to 
the  north  of  Judea,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  next  neighbours  to  the  Tyrians. 

2.  Nomen  ex  re  inditum]  The  word  Syrtis  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
▼erb  evfo,  which  signifies  to  draw. 
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proxuma  terraj  praealta 
sunt;  caetera,  uti  fors  tulit, 
aha ;  alii  in  tempestate 
vadosa.  Nam  ubi  mare 
magnum  esse,  et  saevire 
ventis  coepit,  limum  are- 
namque  et  saxa  ingentia 
fluctus  trahunt:  ita  facies 
locorum  cum  ventis  simul 
mutatur.  Ejus  civitatis 
lingua  modo  conversa  con- 
nubio  Numidarum:  leges 
cultusque  pleraque  Sidoni- 
ca.  quae  eo  facilius  retine- 
bant,  quod  proculabimperio 
Regisaetatem  agebant.  Inter 
illos  et  frequentem  Numidi- 
am  multi  vastique  loci  erant. 


of  lilce  nature :  whereof  the  paris 
nighthe  land  are  very  deep ;  tht 
rest,  as  chance  directs,  are  now 
deep,  at  another  time  shallow. 
For  when  the  sea  begins  to  run 
high,  and  groio  boisterous  by  the 
winds,  ihe  billows  drag  along 
mud  and  sand,  and  massy  stones  : 
whereby  the  appearance  of  the 
places  is  ever  changing  icith  the 
winds.  The  language  alone  of 
this  city  has  undergone  a  change 
by  their  intermurriages  with  the 
Numidians :  for  their  laws,  and 
most  things  in  thtir  icay  of  liv- 
ing  are  purely  Sidonian.  which 
they  retained  the  more  easily,  6e- 
cause  they  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  King's  court.     Betwixt 

them  and  the  well-inhabitcd  paris  of  Numidia  lay  a  huge  desert. 
LXXIX.    Sed  quoniam         LXXIX.     But  since  we  are. 

m  has   regiones   per   Lep-     got  into  these  parts,  by  the   af- 

fairs  of  the  Leptitani;  it  seems 
not  improper  to  give  an  account 
of  a  noble  and  wonderful  action, 
of  two  Carthaginians.  the  place 
hasput  me  in  mind  of  it.  At  the 
time  when  the  Carthaginians 
ruled  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Africa,  the  Syrenians  were  a!so 
u  great  and  wealthy  people.  The 
country  in  the  middle  betwixt 
them  was  all  sandy,  and  of  an 
uniform  appearance :  there  was 
neither  river,  nor  mountain,  lo 
distinguish   their    limits ;    whick 


titanorum  negotia  veni- 
mus;  non  indignum  vide- 
tur  egregium  atque  mira- 
bile  facinus  duorum  Car- 
thaginiensium  memorare. 
eam  rem  locus  admonuit. 
Qua  tempestate  Cartha- 
ginienses  pleraeque  Africae 
imperitabant,  Cyrenenses 
quoque  magni  atque  opu- 
lenti  fuere.  Ager  in  me- 
dio  arenosus,  una.  specie : 
neque  flumen,  neque  mons 
erat,   qui  finis  eorum  dis- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Ab  imperio  Regis]  By  Regis  some  understand  the  King  of  Persia^ 
but  others  with  greater  reason  take  it  to  be  meant  of  the  King  of  Numi- 
dia,  or  Jugurtha :  for  as  Numidia  lay  next  them,  tbey  had,  in  a  sort,  by 
this  tiine  become  one  people  with  the  Numidians  by  theirintennarriages, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Leptis  at  this  time  was  much  like 
Capsa  mentioned,  cap.  lxxxix,  that  is,  a  free  city,  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
birt  under  homage  however  to  the  King  of  Numidia. 
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cerneret;  quae  res  eos  in 
magno  diuturno  bello  in- 
ter  se  habuit.  Postquam 
utrimque  legiones,  uem 
classes  fusae  fugataeque,  et 
aheri  alteros  aliquantum 
adtriverant ;  veriti,  ne 
rr.ox  victos  victoresque  de- 
fessos  alius  adgrederetur, 
per  inducias  sponsionem 
faciunt,  •  uti  certo  die  le- 
gati  domo  proficisceren- 
tur :  quo  in  loco  inter  se 
obvii  fuissent,  is  communis 
utriusque  populi  finis  ha- 
beretur.'  lgitur  Cartha- 
gine  duo  fratres  tnissi,  qui- 
bus  nomen  Philaenis  erat, 
maturavere  iter  pergere: 
Cyrenenses  tardius  teie. 
Id  socordiane,  an  casu  ac- 
ciderit,  parum  cognovi. 
Csteium  solet  in  illis  locis 
tempestas  haud  secus,  at- 
que  io  mari  retinere.  Nam 
ubi  per  loca  aequalia  et 
nuda  gignentium  ventus 
coortus,  arenam  humo  ex- 
citavit,  ea  magna  vi  agita- 
ta,  ora  oculosque  implere 
solet :  ita  prospectu  nnpe- 
dito,  morari  iter.  Post-% 
quam  Cyrenenses  aliquan- 
to  posteriores  se  vident,  et 
ob  rem  corruptam  domi 
poenas  metuunt;  crimina- 
ri,  Carthaginienses  ante 
tempus  domo  digressos, 
conturbare  rem :  denique 
omnia  malle,  quam  victi 
abire.  Sed  tum  Poeni  ali- 
am  conditionem,  tan- 
tummodo     aequam,      pete- 


thitig  engaged  them  in  a  terrible 
and  tedious  war  wilh  one  ano- 
ther.  Ajter  their  armies  andjleels 
had  beeu  often  routed  and  put  to 
flight  on  both  sides,  and  they  had 
weakened  one  anolher  pretly 
much ;  fearing,  lest  by  and  by 
some  third  people  shouldfull  upon 
the  conquered  and  covquerurs  to- 
gether  equally  ueakened,  upon 
a  cessation  of  arvis  they  make  an 
agreement,  i  that  upon  a  duy 
appointed  depulies  should  se.t 
out  from  their  respective  homes  : 
and  the  place  where  they  met  one 
anolher  should  be  accounted  the 
common  boundary  of  both  na- 
tions.'  Accordingly,  two  bro- 
thers  called  Phildtni,  sent  froni 
Curthuge,  made  ull  disputch  to  ■ 
perjorm  their  journey :  the  Cy- 
reniuns  proceeded  more  slouiy. 
JVhether  thut  hoppened  through 
luziness,  or  some  accident,  I 
have  not  found.  But  in  these 
purls  a  storm  uses  to  detuin  tra- 
vellers,  just  as  (ffectually  as  at 
sea.  For  when  a  wind  arising 
upon  this  country,  that  is  level 
and  bare  of  herbage,  hus  heaved 
up  the  sand  frovi  the  ground,  it 
being  driven  with  a  mighty  forcet 
is  apt  to  fl.il  their  mouths  and  tyes  : 
and  so  preventing  their  seeing 
the  way  bejore  them,  retards 
their  journey.  After  the  Cyre- 
niavs  perctived  themselves  a  little 
bthinu,  und  lurned  apprehen- 
sive  oj  punishment  at  home  for 
mismunuging  the  affuir ;  they 
charged  the  Carthaginians  wilh 
setling  out  before  the  time,  made 
a  mighty  bustle  upon  it;  und  in 
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rent;  Graeci  optionem  Car- 
thaginiensium  faciunt,  '  vel 
illi,  quos  liiiu  populo  suo 
peierent,  ibi  vivi  obrue- 
reniur:  vel  eadem  condi- 
tione  sese,  quem  in  locum 
vellent,  processuros.'  Piii- 
lieni,  couditione  probata, 
seque  vitamque  reipublicae 
condonavere,  itavivi  obruti. 
Cartliaginienses  in  eo  loco 
Philamis  fratribus  aras  con- 
secravere;  aliique  illis  doini 
honores  instituti.-'  Nuuc  ad 
rera  redeo. 


shoft    would    ralher    choose    any 
tking,    tkan    go    away    outdone. 
liut    whereas    the   Carthaginians 
desired    any    other    terms,    pro- 
vided    only    they   were  fair,    the 
Greeks  made  this  proposal  to  tke 
Carlhaginians,      '  eilher     to     be 
buritd   alive   in   the   place  whick 
tkei/  cluimed  as   tke  boundaru  to 
tkeir  nation ;  or  tkat  they  would 
advance  forward   to    what   place 
theu  inclined,  upon  the  same  con- 
dilion.'      The     Philani,     accept- 
ing  tke    ojfer,    made   a   sacrifice 
of  tkemseioes    and  their  lives  to 
their  country,  and  so  were  buried 
alive.     The  Carthaginians  dedicated  altars  in  tkat  place  to  the 
memory  of  the  iwo  brothers  the  Philani:  and  other  honours 
were  institutedfor  them  at  home.     Now  [  return  to  jny  purpose. 
LXXX.   Jugurtha  post-         LXXX.    Jugurtha,   after  the 
loss  of  Thala,  tkinking  nothing  suf- 
Jiciently  secure  against  Metellus, 
takes  his  way  with  a  small  retinue 
throughvast  desarts,  aud  comes  lo 
the  Gcetuiians,  a  savage  and  un- 
civilized  sort  of  people,  and  at  that 
time    unacquainted  with  the  Ro- 
man  name.  He  musters  up  a  great 
number  of  tkem  :  and  bu  degrees 
traius  them  to  keep  rank,  folloio 
their     standards,     observe     com- 
mand,  and  perform  other  military 
exercises.       Moreover,    by   great 
alia  militaria  facere.     Prae-     prtstnts,  and  greater promises,  he 
terea  Regis  Bocchi  proxu-     brings   ovtr   to    his    interest   the 

greatest  favourites  of  King  Boc- 
ckus,  secunded  by  whom  he  ad- 
dresses  the  Kitig,  and  prevails 
with  kim  to  uudertake  a  war 
against    tke  Romans.     Tkis  u-as 


qua 

hil 


amissa  Thala,  ni- 
satis  lirmum  contra 
Metellum  putat,  per  mag- 
nas  solitudines  cum  pau- 
cis  profectus,  pervenit  ad 
Gaetulos,  genus  hominum 
ferum  incultumque,  et  eo 
tempore  ignarum  nominis 
Romani.  Eorum  multitu- 
dinem  in  unum  cogit :  ac 
paullatim  consuefacit  or- 
dines  habere,  signa  sequi, 
imperium    observare,    item 


mos  magnis  muneribus, 
et  majoribus  promissis,  ad 
studinm  sui  perducit.  quis 
adjutonbus  Regein  ad- 
gressus,    impellit,     uti    ad- 


EXPLANA.TORY  NOTES. 

LXXIX.  Graci  optioneni]  The  Cyrenians  are  called  Graci,  as  being  a 
colony  froin  Greece,  viz.  from  the  island  of  Thera,  as  was  already  ob- 
strved,  cap.  xix.  n.  6. 
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vorsum  Romanos  bellum 
suscipiat.  Id  ea  gratia, 
facilius  proniusque  fuit, 
quod  Bocchus  initio  hu- 
jusce  belli  legatos  Ro- 
mam  miserat,  fcedus  et  a- 
micitiam  petitum.  quam 
rem  opportunissumam  iu- 
cepto  bello  pauci  impedi- 
verant,  caeci  avaritia,  quis 
omnia  honesta  atque  in- 
honesta  vendere  mos  erat. 
Etiam  antea  Jugurthae  fi- 
lia  Bocchi  nupserat.  Ve- 
rum  ea  necessitudo  apud 
Numidas  Maurosque  le- 
vis  ducitur:  quod  singuli, 
pro  opibus  quisque,  quam 
plurimas  uxores,  denas  a- 
lii,  alii  plures  habent ;  sed 
Reges  eo  amplius.  Ita  a- 
nimus  multitudine  distra- 
hitur:  nulla  pro  socia  ob- 
tinet:  pariter  omnes  viles 
sunt. 

LXXXI.  Igitur  in  lo- 
cum  ambobus  placitum  ex- 
ercitus  conveniunt.  ibi, 
hde  data  et  accepta,  Ju- 
gurtha  Bocchi  animum  o- 
ratione  accendit:  '  Ro- 
manos  injustos,  profunda 
avaritia,  communis  omni- 
um    hostis    esse:    eamdem 


Ihe  more  easily  and  readilu  gone 
into,  ora  account  that  Bocchus,  in 
the  beginning  o/  this  icur,  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  de- 
sire  an  alliunce  and  friendship 
wilh  the  Romans,  uhich  thivg, 
though  likely  to  prove  of  singulur 
advantage  in  the  war  that  was 
entered  upon,  a  few  gentlemen, 
blinded  with  avarice,  u-hvse 
manner  was  io  make  sale  of 
every  thing  honourable  and  dis- 
honourable,  obstructed.  Bocchus^s 
daughler  had  been  married  like- 
wise  before  this  to  Jugurtha. 
But  this  relation  is  little  regard- 
ed  amongst  the  Numidians  and 
Moors  :  because  every  one  has  a 
greut  many  uives,  each  accord- 
ing  to  his  weallh,  some  ten,  othtrs 
more  ;  but  the  Kings  for  this  rea- 
son  more  than  any  body.  Thus 
their  ajjection  is  distracted  uith 
variety  ;  no  wife  gets  the  place  o/ 
a  compunion :  ad  are  equally 
treated  wilh  indijference. 

LXXXI.  Accordingly  their 
armies  mtet  in  a  place  agreed  up- 
o«  6y  both  the  Kings.  there,  after 
giving  and  taking  an  oath  ojjide- 
lity,  Jugurtha  inftamed  Bocchus's 
spirit  by  a  speech ;  setting  forth, 
'  that  the  Romans  were  an  un- 
just  people,  o/  insaliable  uva- 
rice,  and  the  common  enemy  of  all 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXXX.  I.  Facilius  proniusque]  Facilius  est  facUefactu  Jugurthae;  pro- 
nius  liocchi  inclinationem  ad  audendum  aliquid  contra  Romanos  innuit. 

2.  Vendere  mos  erat]  Sallust  seems  to  insinuate,  tliat  thesegentlemen  Iiad 
bccn  bribedby  Jugurtha  to  oppose  Boccluis  in  thealliancehewassuingfor  ; 
at  least  \ve  may  suppose  them  to  be  the  sarae  persons,  who  formerly  had 
been  drawn  over  to  Jugurtha's  interest  by  the  attractive  charms  of  his  gold. 
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illos  caussam  belli  cum 
Boccho  habere,  quam  se- 
cum  et  cum  aliis  gentibus, 
lubidinem  iinperitandi : 

quis  omnia  regna  advorsa 
sint :  tum  aeae,  paullo  an- 
te  Carthaginienses,  item 
Regem  Persen,  post,  uti 
quisque  opidentissumus  vi- 
deatur,  ita  Romanis  hos- 
tem  fore.'  His  at(pie  a- 
liis  talibus  dictis  ad  Cir- 
tam  oppidum  iter  consti- 
tuunt :  quod  ibi  Metellus 
praedam  captivosque  et  im- 
pediinenta  locaverat.  Ita 
Jugurtha,  ratus,  aut,  cap- 
ta.  urbe,  operai  pretium 
fore ;  aut,  si  Romanus 
auxilio  suis  venisset,  pnelio 
sese  certaturos.  Nam  cal- 
lidus  id  modo  festinabat, 
Bocchi  pacem  imminuere  ; 
ne  moras  agitando,  aliud, 
quam  bellum,  mallet. 


mankind  :*  thal  they  had  the 
same  cause  oftvar  with  Bocchus, 
as  with  himself  and  with  other 
nations,  viz.  the  lust  of  dominioa  : 
a  people  to  whom  all  Kings  in 
their  account  ivere  enemies:  t/iat 
for  the  prescnt  he  himself  was, 
and  a  little  hefore  the  Carthagi- 
nians,  and  King  Perses  had  been, 
for  the  future,  every  one,  as  he 
appeared  very  opulent,  icoidd  ac- 
cordingly  he  treated  as  an  enemy 
hy  the  JRo?nans.'  Afler  he  had 
said  this  and  otlier  things  to  the 
lihe  purpose,  they  resolve  upon 
marching  to  the  town  of  Cirta ; 
because  there  Mettllus  had  lodg- 
ed  the  hooty,  aud  tlte  prisoners, 
and  the  baggage.  Jugurtha  sup~ 
posed  by  this  means,  that,  either 
upon  t/ieir  tgking  the  city,  there 
would  be  compensation  for  their 
pains ;  or,  if  the  Rotnan  general 
should  come  to  the  relief  of  his 
friends,     a    battle    must     ensue. 


For  /te  slily  made  this  his  only 
business,  tvith  all  possible  haste  to  widen  t/ie  breach  beivtixb 
Bocchus  and  the  JRomans  ;  /est,  upon  demurring,  he  should  tnake 
c/ioice  of  something  else  than  war. 

LXXXII.        Imperator,         LXXXII.    T/ie  general,   after 
postquam    de    Regum    so-     he  got  intelligence  of  the  conjede- 

racy  of  the  Kings,  doth  not  give 
an  opporlunity  ofbattle  in  a  rasfi 
manner,  nor  in  all  places,  as  he 
had  used  to  do,  after  Jugurtha 
had  been  several  tirnes  defeated : 
but  fortifying  his  camp  not  far 
ta,  castris  munitis,  Reges  from  Cirta,  he  waits  for  the 
opperitur ;  melius  ratus,  Kings ;  thinking  it  better,  after 
cognitis    Mauris,    quoniam     informing  himself about  the Moors, 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
LXXXI.  Festinnbat,  Bocchi pacem  imminuere']  Festinabat  Jugurtha» 
ut  Bocchum,  facinore  admisso,  ad  sanitatem  reverti  pudcret. 

U3 


cietate  cognovit,  non  te- 
mere,  neque,  uti  ssepe  jam 
victo  Jugurtha  consueve- 
rat,  omnibus  locis  pug- 
nandi  copiam  facit :  csete- 
riim    haud    procul    ab  Cir- 
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is  novus  hostis  acces- 
serat,  ex  commodo  pug- 
r.am  facere.  Interim  Ro- 
ma  per  litteras  certior 
fit  provinciam  Numidiam 
Mario  datam.  nam  Con- 
sulem  factum,  jam  antea 
acceperat.  Quis  rebus  su- 
pra  bonum  atque  hones- 
tum  perculsus,  neque  la- 
crumas  tenere,  neque  mo- 
derari  linguam  :  vir  egre- 
gius  in  aliis  artibus,  nimis 
molliter  fegritudinem  pa- 
ti.  Quam  rein  alii  in  su- 
perbiam  vortebant ;  alii 
bonum  ingenium  contu- 
melia  accensum  esse  ; 
multi,  quod  jam  parta  vic- 
toria  ex  manibus  eripe- 
retur.  nobis  satis  cogni- 
tum,  illum  magis  honore 
Marii,  quam  injuria  sua 
excruciatum,  neque  tam 
anxie  laturum  fuisse,  si 
ademta  provincia  alii,  quam 
Mario,  traderetur. 

LXXXIII.  Igitur  eo 
dolore  impeditus,  et  quia 
stultitise  videbatur  alienam 
rem  periculo  suo  curare, 
Jegatos  ad  Bocchum  mit- 
tit,  postulatum,  '  ne  sine 
caussa  hostis  populo  Ko-' 
mano  fieret :  habere  eum 
magnam  copiam  societa- 
tis  amicititeque  conjun- 
genda?,  qure  potior  bello 
esset ;  quamquam  opibus 
confideret,  non  debere 
iucerta  pro  certis  muta- 
i  c  i     omue     bellum     sumi 


because  they  xoere  a  new  enemy,  to 
engage  upon  some  advantage.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  notiee  hy 
letters  from  Rome,  ihat  the  pro- 
vince  of  Numidia  ivas  assigned  to 
Marius.  for  he  had  heard  before 
that  he  loas  made  Consrd.  Witk 
ichieh  neios  being  prodigiousiv 
affected,  beyond  what  uns  rea- 
sonable  or  decent,  he  could  neither 
refraiu  from  tcars,  nor  govern  his 
tongue ;  he  was  a  man  extraor- 
dinary  as  to  other  qwdifications, 
but  bore  trouble  of  mind  in  too 
loomanish  a  manner.  Which  some 
impnted  to pride ;  othcrs,  lo  hisjhu 
spirit  thot  was  provoked  to  indig- 
nation  by  ill  usage;  many  to  a 
deep  regret,  because  the  victory 
already  gained  was  snaiched  out 
ofhis  hands.  to  me  il  is  abundahth/ 
evident,  that  he  was  more  vesced 
at  the  advancement  of  Marius, 
thau  ihe  injury  done  to  himsclf. 
and  toould  not  have  borne  it  with 
so  much  grudge,  if  the  j>rovince 
talicn  from  him  had  beeu  givcn 
to  another  than  Blarius. 

LXXXIII.  JRestrained  there- 
fove  by  this  discoyitent,  and  bccausi 
it  seemed  a  folly  to  take  care  of 
another  mans  business  at  his  own 
hazord,  hc  dispatches  messcngers 
to  J3occhus,  to  desire,  *  he  icould 
not  bccome  an  enemy  to  the  Roman 
people  without  causc  :  that  he  had 
a  fine  opportunify  of  striking  up 
an  alliance  and  friendship  icith 
them,  which  would  be  more  pro- 
fitable  than  a.  tvar:  though  he  could 
rcly  upon  his  strenglh,  he  ought 
not  to  exchange  certaintiis  for  uu- 
ceitaiiit:xs ;    that  any    xoar   was 
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facile,  caeterum  aegerrume 
desinere:  non  in  ejusdem 
potestate  initium  ejus  et 
finem  esse :  incipere  cui- 
vis  etiam  ignuvo  licere : 
deponi,  cum  victores  ve- 
Hftt.  proinde  sibi  regno- 
que  consuleret  ;  neu  ilo- 
rentis  res  suas  cum  Jugur- 
thae  perditis  misceret.' 
Ad  ea  Rex  satis  placide 
verba  facit :  •  sese  pa- 
cem  cupere,  sed  Jugur- 
thas  fortunarum  misereri. 
si  eadem  illi  copia  lieret, 
omnia  couventura.'  Rur- 
gus  imperator  contra  pos- 
tulata  Bocchi  nuncios 
mittit.  ille  probare,  par- 
tim  abnuere.  Eo  modo 
saepe  ab  utroque  missis  re- 
missisque  nunciis  tempus 
procedere,  et,  ex  Metelli 
voluntate,  bejlum  intac- 
tum  trahi. 

passed  away,  and  the  war, 
prolracted  withoat  a  blow  sti 
LXXXIV.  At  Marius, 
ut  supra  diximus,  cupi- 
entissuma  plebe  Consul 
factus,  postquam  ei  pro- 
vinciam  Numidiam  po- 
pulus  jussit,  antea  jam  in- 
festus  nobilitati,  tum  vero 
multus  atque  ferox  insta- 
re  singulos  modo,  mod6 
universos    laedere:    dictita- 


easily  undertaken,  but  ended  with 
great  dijficulty :  the  beginning 
and  ending  thereof  wtre  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  persuii :  anu 
one,  even  a  coward,  might  be~ 
gin;  it  was  dropped  when  the 
conqueror  inclined,  and  therefors 
he  should  have  regard  to  his 
own  interest  and  that  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  not  embark  his 
prosperous  condition  with  the 
ruined  fortune  of  Jugurtha' 
To  this  the  King  made  reply  in 
a  nianner  abundantlu  stuooth : 
'  that  he  was  desirous  of  peace, 
but  pitied  the  case  of  Jugurtha. 
if  the  same  offers  were  made  to 
him,  alt  wouid  be  agreed  lo.' 
Again  the  general  sends  mes- 
sengers  with  an  answer  lo  Boc- 
chus^s  demand.  some  things 
whereof  he  approved,  others  he 
rejected.  In  this  manner,  by 
frequently  sending  and  resending 
messengers  on  both  sides,  the  time 

agreeably  to  MeteUms  desire,    wus 

uck. 

LXXXIV.  But  Marius  made 
Consul,  as  ice  said  above,  through 
the  extraordinary  ztal  of  the  covi- 
mons,  afler  the  people  voted  him 
the  province  of  Numidia,  as  he 
was  formerlu  an  enemy  to  the  no~ 
bility,  turned  them  indetd  violent 
and  furious :  hc  lashtd  sometimes 
particular  persons,  sometirnes  the 
whole    body ;    would    aften    brag 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXXXIII.  Ille prnbare parCtm  abnuere~\  i.  e.  Ille  purtlm  probahat,  par- 
tlm  abnuebat.  The  first  parthn  ia  frequently  oinitted.  Cat.  cap.  I.  IJberti 
et pauci  ex  clienlibus  Lentu/i,  (partim )  ttiversis  itineribus,  opifices  atqiie servitia 
atleum  eripiendum  sollicitabant :   partim  e.rauirebant  duces  muititudinum. 

LXXXIV.  I.  Ei  pr ■jfinciam — jussW]  This  sentence  niay  be  thus  sup- 
nlied,  Ei  pruvinciam — tiari  jusait. 
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re,  '  sese  consulatum  ex 
victis  illis  spolia  cepisse ;' 
alia  praeterea  magnirica 
pro  se,  et  illis  dolentia. 
Iuterim,  quae  bello  opus 
erant,  prima  habere :  pos- 
tulare  legionibus  supple- 
mentum,  auxilia  a  popu- 
lis  et  Regibus  sociisque 
arcessere:  praeterta,  ex  La- 
tio  fortissimum  quemque, 
plerosque  militiae,  paucos 
tama  cognitos  accire,  et 
ambiendo  cogere  homines 
emeritis  stipendiis  [secum 
proficisci].  Neque  illi  se- 
natus,  quamquam  advor- 
sus  erat,  de  ullo  negotio 
abnuere  audebat ;  caete- 
rum  supplementum  etiam 
laetus  decreverat:  quia  ne- 
que  plebi  militia  volenti 
putabatur,  et  Marius  aut 
belli  usum,  aut  studia  vol- 
gi  amissurus.  Sed  ea  res 
frustra  sperata,  tanta  lu- 
bido  cum  Mario  eundi 
plerosque  invaserat.  Sese 
quisque  praeda  locupletem, 
victorem  domum  reditu- 
rum,  a^ia  hujuscemodi  a- 
nimis    trahebant.      et    eos 


'  thal  he  had  taken  from  them  the 
consulihip  as  spoil  jrom  the  van- 
auished ;'  and  say  other  high 
things  uf  himself,  and  mortifying 
for  them.  In  the  7nean  time,  he 
minded  chiefly  what  was  neces- 
sary  for  the  war  ;  demanded  re- 
cruils  for  the  armi),  sentfor  auxi- 
liary  forces  from  slates,  Kings, 
andallies:  moreover,fromhatium 
he  cailed  up  the  choicest  men,  most 
of  thtm  u-ell  known  in  the  wars, 
though  few  of  them  by  a  public 
character,  and  by  making  intertst 
tngaged  the  old  soldiers,  who  hdd 
scrved  out  their  Itgal  tiine,  [<o  go 
ulong  wilh  /u'/h].  Nor  durst  tke 
senate,  though  they  were  against 
him,  refuse  him  as  to  any  thing  ; 
but  even  chearfully  voted  him 
recruits :  because  the  service  was 
imagined  by  them  to  be  disagree- 
able  to  the  commonalty,  and  so 
Marius  by  this  means  would  either 
miss  the  advantanges  he  proposed 
6y  the  war,  or  lose  the  affections 
of  the  people.  But  this  was  hoped 
in  vain,  such  a  fmdness  to  go 
along  wilh  Marius  had  stized  most 
of  them.  Every  one  entertained 
fancits  of  being  enriched  with 
spoil,  returning  home  victorious, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.   Keque  plebi  militia  volcnli  putabatur]  See  cap.  lxxiii.  n.  1. 

5.  Belti  usum,  aut  studia  volgi  amissurus]  The  nobility  imagined,  the 
people  would  be  backward,  and  not  incline  to  inlist  for  the  service;  and 
tliat  Marius,  if  he  should  go  without  them,  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on 
tbe  war  to  any  purpose,  and  so  would  miss  the  riches,  reputation,  and  tri- 
umpli  denoted  by  btlti  asum,  which  lie  expected  to  acquire  by  finishing  the 
var,  and  bringing  Jugurtha  in  chains  to  Rome  ;  or  if  he  should  force  the 
ptople  to  inlist,  and  go  with  him,  contrary  to  their  inclination,  he  would 
lose  their  afftctions,  and  consequently  his  popularity,  for  which  he  was 
now  so  famotis,  of  which  he  was  dow  so  proud,  and  on  account  of  wliich 
he  was  so  much  hated  and  envied  by  thu  nobility. 
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non  paullum  oratione  sua 
Marius  arrexerat.  Nain 
postquam,  omnibus,  quae 
postulaverat,  decretis,  mili- 
tes  scribere  volt,  hortandi 
caussa  simul,  et  nobilitatem, 
uti  consueverat,  exagitaodi, 
concionem  populi  advocavit. 
Deinde  hoc  modo  disseruit. 


and  othev  conceits  of  this  kind$ 
and  Marius,  by  a  speech  of  his, 
had  not  a  litlle  raised  their  expec- 
tations.  Fur  when  he  resolved 
to  levy  recruits,  every  thing  being 
voted  for  him  that  he  had  desired, 
he  called  an  assembly  ofthe  people, 
with  design  at  once  to  encourage 
them,  and,  as  his  manner  was,  to 
inveigh  against  the  nobility.  And 
then  he  harangued  them  in  the  following  manner. 

LXXXV.  '  Scio  ego,  LXXV.  « I  am  sensible,  O 
Quirites,  plerosque  non  Romans,  that  most  men  do  not 
isdem  artibus  imperium  a  make  application  to  you  for  pre- 
vobis  petere,   et,   postquam    fermenl  in  the  state,  and  behave 

in  it,  after  they  have  compassed 
their  design,  under  the  same  cha- 
racter :  at  first  they  are  indus- 
trious,  humble,  and  modest;  after- 
wards  they  lead  a  life  of  sloth  and 
pride.  but  to  me  the  quile  reverse 
of  this  appears  reasonable.  For 
how  much  the  whole  common- 
wealth  is  of  more  consideration 
than  a  consulute  or  prcctorship, 
with  just  so  much  the  more  care 
ought  ils  interest  to  be  mindedt 
than  these  sought  after.  Nor  am 
I  insensible,  what  a  weight  of 
business,  byyour  great  hindness,  l 
have  the  charge  of.  To  make  pre- 
parations  for  the  war,  and  at  the 
same  lime  spare  the  treasury;  to 
compel  those  to  the  service,  ivhom 
you  would  not  inciine  to  disoblige; 
lo  take  care  of  every  thing  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  to  do  this 
amidst  envious,  thwarting,  fac- 
tious  people,  is,  Gentlemen,  diffi- 
cult  beyond  common  persuasion. 


adepti  sunt,  gerere :  pri- 
mo  industrios,  supplicis, 
modicos  esse;  dehinc  per 
ignaviam  et  superbiam  aata- 
tem  agere.  sed  mihi  con- 
tra  ea  videtur.  Nam  quo 
universa  respublica  pluris 
est,  quam  consulatus  aut 
praetura,  eo  majore  cura 
administrari,  quam  haec 
peti  debere.  Neque  me 
fallit,  quantum  cum  max- 
umo  beneficio  vestro  ne- 
gotii  sustineam.  Bellum 
parare,  simul  et  aerario 
parcere;  cogere  ad  mili- 
tiam,  quos  nolis  offende- 
re ;  domi  forisque  omnia 
curare ;  et  ea  agere  inter 
invidos,  occursantis,  fac- 
tiosos,  opinione,  Quiri- 
tes,  asperius  est.  Ad  hoc, 
alii  si  deliquere,  veius  no- 
bilitas,  majorum  facta  for- 
tia,    cognatorum   et  adfini- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


LXXXV.  1.  Sed  mihi  contra  ea  videtur]  Ita  iruerpretari  possumus, 
Sed  mihi  id,  quod  est  contra  ea,  videtur. 
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um  opes,  multae  clientelae, 
omnia  haec  praesidio  ad- 
sunt:  mihi  spes  omnes  in 
memet  sitae,  quas  necesse 
est  et  virtute,  et  innocen- 
tia  tutari.  nam  alia  intir- 
ma  sunt.  Et  illud  intelle- 
go,  Quirites:  omnium  o- 
ra  in  me  conversa  esse ; 
aequos  bonosque  favere; 
quippe  benefacta  mea  rei- 
publicae  procedunt ;  no- 
bilitatem  locum  invaden- 
di  quaerere.  Quo  mihi 
acrius  adnitendum  est,  ut 
neque  vos  capiamini,  et 
illi  frustra  sint.  ita  ad 
hoc  aetatis  a  pueritia  fui, 
ut_  omnis  labores,  pericu- 
la  consueta,  habeam.  Queb 
ante  vestra  beneficia  gra- 
tuito  faciebam,  ea  uti,  ac- 
cepta  mercede,  deseram, 
non   est   coosilium,    Quiri- 


Besides,  if  others  fail  in  the  per- 
foi  mance  of  thtir  duty,  the  anti- 
quily  of  their  family,  the  heroic 
actions  ofthtir  anctstors,  the  power 
of  their  rtlations  and  friends, 
their  numerous  dtptndents,  ail 
ihese,  I  say,  ajford  thtm  prottc- 
tion  :  all  my  hopes  depend  upon 
rnyself,  uhich  I  must  nteds  sup- 
port  both  by  good  bthaviour  and 
integrity.  for  other  things  are  of 
no  force.  This  too  I  am  sensible 
of,  Gentlemen  :  that  the  eyes  of 
all  are  turned  upon  me ;  thut  the 
just  and  the  good  wish  ictll  to  me  ; 
in  regard  mi/  good  services  to  the 
state  are  in  their  view  :  but  that 
the  nobility  ure  watching  for  an 
opporlunity  to  fall  foul  upon  me. 
IVherefore  I  must  endeavour  the 
more  strenuously,  ihat  ye  be  not 
brought  inlo  the  snare,  and  ihat 
theu  be  disappointed.  From  my 
childhood  to   this  moment  I  uas 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


9.  Benefactn  mea  reipublkce  procedunl']  The  verb  procedere  signifies 
sometimes  to  come  abroad,  to  come  to  public  view  ;  and  so  benejhcta  mea 
reipublicee  jwocedunt  will  signify,  My  good  services  to  the  state  are  displayed 
in  llieir  vieiv,  or  arefull  before  tlieir  eyes,  i.e.  under  their  consideralion.  In 
this  sense  Cortius  understands  the  expression,  who  explains  proccdunt  by 
reputantur,  considernntur.  Marius  had  said  in  the  former  sentence,  tliat  the 
eyes  of  all  men  were  turned  upon  him;  and  now  he  adds,  that  good  men 
favoured  him,  or  wislied  well  to  liis  interest;  because  when  they  looked 
upon  him,  a  train  of  nohle  hcroic  actions  presented  themselves  to  view, 
and  passed  as  it  were  in  proeession  before  their  eyes.  For  the  Construc- 
tion,  see  Cat.  cap.  xxxii.  n.  1.  or  the  note  subjoined  to  tlie  16th  rule  of 
Syntax  in  3Ir.  Ituddiman's  Grammar. 

3.  Neque  vos  c(ipiumini\  Posses  intelligere  capiamini  spe.  decipiamini  in 
favore  vestro,  dum  ego  non  is  essem,  ruialein  velletis.  Sed  bono  jure  hoc 
capiamiui,  si  ad  superiora  oculum  vertas,  ad  nobilitatem,  quae  locum  inva- 
dendi  quaerebat,  retuleris.  Duo  erant,  qua?  Marium  ad  acrius  adnitendum 
impeilebant,  quaeque  proposita  habebat:  primum  rie  caperetur  pltbes  ab 
nobilibu1;,  qui,  si  Marius  male  rempiiblicam  gessisset,  acerbissime  m 
illurn  simul,  et  plebem  vindicaturi  videbantur :  alterum,  ut  ipse  nobilitati 
illuderet.     £x  altcra  parte  studium,  ex  altera  odium  btimulabant. 
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tes,  Iilis  difficile  est  in 
potestatibus  temperare,  qui 
per  arribitionem  sese  pro- 
bos  simulavere:  mihi,  qui 
omnem  aetatem  in  op- 
tumis  artibus  egi,  bene- 
f.icere  jum  ex  consuetudi- 
ne  iu  naturam  vertit. 
Be.llum  me  gerere  cum 
Jugurtha  jussistis;  quam 
rem  nobilitas  aegerrume 
tulit.  Quaeso,  reputate 
cum  animis  vestris,  num 
id  mutare  melius  sit,  si 
quem  ex  illo  globo  no- 
bilitatis  ad  hoc,  aut  ali- 
ud  tale  negotium  mitta- 
tis,  hominem  veteris  pro- 
sapise  ac  multarum  ima- 
ginum,  et  nullius  stipen- 
dii:  scilicet  ut  in  tanta 
re,  ignarus  omnium,  tre- 
pidet,  festinet,  sumat  a- 
liquem  ex  populo  moni- 
torem  officii.  Iia  plerum- 
que  evenit,  ut  quem  vos 
imperare  jussistis,  is  im- 
peratorem  alium  quaerat. 
Ac  ego  scio,  Quirites, 
qui  postquam  Consules 
facti  sunt,  acta  majoium 
et  Graecorum  militaria 
praecepta  legere  ceepe- 
rint:  homines  praeposteri. 
Nam  gerere,  quam  fieri, 
tempore  posterius,  re  at- 
que  usu  prius  est.  Com- 
parate  nunc,  Quirites, 
cum    illorum    superbia  me 


trained  up  so,  that  1  have  been 
inuredto  ali  hardships  and  dungers. 
IVhat  things  1  did,  from  a  prin- 
ciple  of  gtnerosity,  btjore  your  fu- 
vours  conferred  npou  me,  them 
to  neglect,  now  lliut  I  have  re- 
ceived  miy  reward,  is,  Genttemen, 
none  of  my  design.  h  is  hardfor 
those  to  bchuve  with  moderution 
in  piaces  of  power,  who  have  only 
put  on  a  courderjeit  show  of  good- 
ness  whiist  they  stood  candidales  : 
to  me  who  have  spent  my  whoie 
life  in  the  best  of  praclices,  doing 
good  is  now  turned,  by  custom, 
into  nature.  You  have  commanded 
me  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Ju- 
gurthu  ;  which  thing  the  nobilily 
has  taken  heinously  iil.  I  beseech 
you,  think  with  yourseives,whether 
it  may  not  be  better  to  aiter  this, 
since  you  may  send  upon  this,  or 
any  other  like  occasion,  some  one 
of  the  tribe  oj  the  nobiiity,  a  man, 
of  an  ancient  family  and  many 
stalues,  and  that  has  never  served 
one  campaign  :  ayejust  so,  that  he, 
a  strunger  to  atl  business,  may,  up- 
on  such  an  imporlant  occasion,  be 
frighted,  confounded,  and  apply  to 
some  of  the  commons  to  direct  him 
in  his  duty.  And  so  commonly  it 
happens,  thut  he  whom  you  huve 
appointed  to  command,  must  seek 
another  to  command  him.  And 
I  know  some  Genllemen,  who 
after  they  were  mude  Consuts, 
have  begun  to  re.ad  the  aclions  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  military  in- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


4.  ifuharum  imaginum]   See  cap.  iv.  n.  2. 

5.  Ee  aique  usu  prius  est]  Is  gerit  antea  consulatum,  quam  factus  est 
qui  in  tribunatu,  prsetura  aliisque  potejtatibus  ita  agitat,  ut  consulatu 
omniuin  judicio  dignus  habeatur. 
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hominem  novum.  Quae 
illi  audire  et  legere  so- 
tent,  eorum  partim  vidi, 
alia  egomet  gessi :  quae 
illi  litteris,  ego  militando 
didici.  Nunc  vos  ex- 
istumate,  facta  an  dicta 
pluris  sint.  Contemnunt 
novitatem  meam ;  ego 
illorum  ignavianr;  mihi 
fortuna,  illis  probra  ob- 
jectantur.  quamquam  e- 
go  naturam  unam  et 
communem  omnium  ex- 
istumo,  sed  fortissumum 
quemque  generosissumum. 
Ac  si  jam  ex  patribus 
Albini,  aut  Bestiae  quae- 
ri  posset,  mene,  an  illos 
ex  se  gigni  maluerint; 
quid  responsuros  creditis, 
nisi,  sese  liberos  quam 
optumos  voluisse?  Quod 
si  jure  me  despiciunt,  fa- 
ciunt  idem  majoribus  su- 
is,  quibus,  uti  mihi,  ex 
virtute  nobilitas  ccepit. 
Invident  honori  meo ;  er- 
go  iuvideant  et  labori, 
innocentiae,  periculis  eti- 
am  meis,  quoniam  per 
haec  illum  cepi.  Verum 
homines  corrupti  super- 
bia  ita  aetatem  agunt, 
quasi  vestros  honores  con- 
temnant;  ita  hos  petunt, 
quasi  honeste  vixerint. 
Ne  illi  falsi  sunt,  qui  di- 
vorsissumas  res  parner  ex- 
spectant,  ignaviae  volnp- 
tatem,  et  praemia  vir- 
tutis.  Atque  etiam  cum 
apud    vos,     aut    in    sena- 


structions  of  tke  Gretks  ;  a  set  of 
men  that  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
For  the  exercising  of  an  office  is 
posterior,  in  point  of  time,  to  the 
being  elected,  but  ought  to  be 
prior  lo  it  in  respect  of  qualifica- 
tionsandexperience.  Compare  now 
gentlementme  an  upstart  with  these 
haughty  nobles.  IVhat  they  are  ac- 
customed  to  hear  and read,  onepart 
of  this  I  have  seen,  another  1  my- 
self  have  acted :  I  have  learned 
those  things  by  serving  in  the  wars, 
which  they  do  from  books.  Now 
do  you  yourselves  judge,  whether 
actions  or  words  are  of  more  ac- 
count.  They  despise  the  meanness 
ofmy  descent ;  I  their  incapacity 
for  business  ;  myforlune  is  throwu 
up  to  me,  their  enormities  lo  them, 
though  I  think  nature  is  one,  and 
common  to  all,  yet  the  bravest  is  the 
best  gentleman.  And  if  now  the 
question  could  be  put  to  thefathers 
of  Albinus  or  Bestia,  whether  they 
uould  rather  choose  that  I  or  those 
were  descended  of  them  ;  what  do 
you  tliink  they  would  answer,  but 
that  for  children  they  wished  the 
worthiest  men  ?  But  if  on  good 
ground  they  despise  me,  they  do  the 
saint  by  thtirancestors,  ulwsenobi- 
lity  like  mine  took  its  rise  fromtheir 
noblebehaviour.  They euvymy pre- 
fermenl ;  therefore  tet  them  envy 
also  my  industry,  my  inlegrity,  and 
my  dangers,  since  by  thest  1  attain- 
ed  to  theformer.  But  these  men  cor* 
rupled  with  pride,  so  lead  their  Hfe, 
as  if  thty  despised  the  honours  you 
have  to  bestow ;  and  yet  in  such  a 
manner  do  they  suefor  them,  as  if 
they  had  lived  honourably.     Truly 
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tu  verba  faciunt,  plerii- 
que  oratione  majores  suos 
extollunt;  eorum  for- 
tia  facta  vnemorando  cla- 
riores  sese  putaut:  quod 
contra.  Nam  quantum 
vita  illoruin  praeclarior, 
tanto  horum  socordia  fla- 
gitipsior.  Et  profecto  ita 
se  res  habet:  majorum 
gloria  posteris  lumen  est, 
neque  bona  neque  mala 
in  occulto  patitur.  Hu- 
jusce  rei  ego  inopiam  pa- 
tior,  Quirites ;  verum  id, 
quod  multo  praselarius 
est,  meamet  facta  dicere 
licet.  Nunc  videte,  quam 
iniqui  sint.  Quod  ex  a- 
liena  virtute  sibi  adro- 
gant,  id  mihi  ex  mea 
non  concedunt :  scilicet, 
quia  imagines  non  ha- 
beo,  et  quia  mihi  nova 
nobilitas  est ;  quam  cer- 
te  peperisse  melius  est, 
quam  acceptam  corru- 
pisse.  Equidem  ego  non 
ignoro,  si  jam  respondere 
velint,  abunde  illis  fa- 
cundam  et  compositam  ora- 
tionem  fore.  Sed  in 
maxumo  vestro  beneficio, 
cum  omnibus  locis  me 
vosque  maledictis  lace- 
rent,  non  placuit  reti- 
cere:  ne  qtus  modestiam 
in  conscientiam  duceret. 
Nam  me  quidem,  ex  ani- 
mi     sententia,     nulla     ora- 


they  are  much  mistaken,  who  ex- 
pect  at  once  two  things  of  a  very 
different  nature,  the  pleasure  of 
sloth,  and  the  rewards  of  virlue. 
And  when  they  harangue  too  before 
you,  or  in  the  senate,  most  of  their 
speech  they  spend  in  celebrating 
their  ancestors;  they  think  them- 
selves  the  more  illustrious  for  re- 
latmg  their  heroic  actions :  whereas 
it  is  quite  otherwise.  Forthemore 
illustrious  the  lives  of  the  former 
were,  so  much  the  more  scandalous 
is  the  spiritless  behaviour  of  the 
latter.  And  indeed  the  case  is  thus : 
thc  glory  of  aucestors  is  a  light 
upon  their  posteriiy,  that  suffers 
neither  their  good  nor  ill  qualities 
to  be  concealed.  I  labour  under  a 
defect  in  this  respect,  Genllemen  "• 
but  I  can  rclate  my  own  actions,  a 
thing  that  is  much  more  glorious. 
Now  see  how  unreasonable  they  are. 
What  they  challenge  to  themselves 
from  the  brave  exploils  of  others, 
that  they  dorft  allow  me  from  my 
own  :  forsooth,  btcause  I  have  no 
statues  to  show,  and  because  my 
nobility  is  of  late  date ;  which 
certainly  to  have  acquired  is  better 
than  to  have  disgraced  after  re- 
Qeiving  it  from  ancestors»  In- 
deed  l  am  not  ignorant,  that  they 
would  Jind  plenty  of  elegant  and 
polite  language,  if  now  they  had  a 
mind  to  make  a  reply.  But  whereas 
upon  all  occasions,  since  I  came 
to  be  possessed  of  this  high  dignity 
by  your  greal  favour,  they  abuse  me 
and  you  too  wilh  vile  reproachest 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

6.  Ex  animi  scntenlid]  Est  formula  adseverandi,  et  vanitatem  de- 
clinandi  ■.  quomodo  alibi,  pro  deum  alque  hominum  jidem,  medius  Jidius, 
mehercule,  alias  interposuit. 
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tio  lasdere  potest.  quippe 
vera  necesse  est  bene  prae- 
dicet ;  falsam  vita  mores- 
que  mei  superant.  Sed 
qnoniam  vestra  consilia 
accusantur,  qui  mihi  sum- 
mum  honorem,  et  max- 
umum  negotium  impo- 
suistis;  etiam  atque  e- 
tiam  reputate,  num  id 
pcenitundum  sit.  Non 
possum  fidei  causa  imagi- 
nes,  -  neque  triumphos, 
aut  consulatus  majorum 
meorum  ostentare;  at,  si 
res  postulet,  hastas,  vex- 
illum,  phaleras,  alia  mi- 
litaria  dona ;  praeterek  ci- 
catrices  advorso  ccrpo- 
re.  Ha3  sunt  meae  ima- 
gines,  baeCy  nobilitas,  non 
haereditate  relicta,  ut  illa 
illis,  sed  quae  ego  pluri- 
inis     laboribus    et    pericu- 


I  thought  it  not  proper  lo  be  s?' 
lent :  lest  some  might  take  modesty 
on  this  bead  for  an  argument  of 
guilt.  For  indeed,  Iampersuadtd, 
no  speech  can  hurt  me.  because  a 
true  one  must  7ieeds  speak  well  of 
me;  my  life  U7id  manners  areproof 
against  afalse  07ie.  But  since  your 
conduct  is  blamed,  who  have  laid 
upon  me  the  grealest  honour,  and 
business  ofthe  highest  importance; 
consider  agai^i  and  ugain  whether 
this  is  to  be  repented  uf.  I  cannot, 
to  gain  credit,  produce  the  statues, 
mor  the  triumphs,  or  the  consul- 
ships  of  my  ancestors  ;  but,  if  oc- 
casiun  required,  1  could  show  you 
spears,  a  banrter,  trappings,  and 
uther  military  boons;  andscars  too 
on  my  body  before.  These  are  my 
stutues,  this  7iiy  nobility,  not  lejt 
to  me  by  inheritance,  as  theirs  to 
thtm,  but  what  I  acquiied  by 
many  hardships  and  dangers.    My 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

7.  Hastas,  verillum,  phaleras]  TJiese  vere  rewards  conimonly  given 
by  a  general  to  such  of  his  men  as  had  signalized  themselves  in  any  action. 
The  hasta  was  a  fine  spear  of  wood,  without  any  iron  on  it,  thence  called 
hasta  pura :  such  a  one  as  Sylvius  is  represented  to  lean  upon,  Virg.  iEneid. 
VI.  v.  760.  Pura  juvenis  qui  nililur  liasta.  The  vexillum  was  a  standard 
curiously  wrought,  and  of  valuahle  materials.  Thc  phnlerte  were  of  two 
kinds;  one  being  a  suit  of  rich  trappings  for  a  horse;  but  whether  these 
trappings  were  applied  as  an  ornament  to  the  horse's  fore-head,  to  the 
sides  of  his  head,  or  to  his  hreast,  autliors  are  not  agreed.  The  other 
sort  cf  phaleree  was  worn  by  men,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  collar 
or  chain  of  gold  that  surrounded  tlie  neck,  and  hung  down  upon  the  hreast. 
Besides  these,  many  other  military  rewards  were  in  use  among  the  Ito- 
mans,  such  as  the  torques,  armillcc,  pulerce,  and  the  coronce  of  various 
kinds. 

8.  Cicalrices  advorso  corpore~\  Scars  or  wounds  on  the  breast,  or  forepart 
of  the  body,  were  honourablc,  as  being  received  witli  the  face  to  the 
enemy;  but  wounds  or  scarson  the  back,  were  disgraceful,  as  signifying  that 
the  person  was  a  coward,  and  had  received  them  whilst  he  was  running 
away. 

9.  Relicta,  ut  illa  illis,  sed  qver]  Eclicla,  illa,  and  quce,  are  plural  and 
neuter,  referring  to  imagines  and  nobililas. 
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lis  quaesivi.  Non  sunt 
composita  verba  mea : 
parujn  id  facio ;  ipsa  se 
virtus  satis  ostendit:  illis 
artihcio  opus  est,  uti  tur- 
pia  facta  oratione  tegant. 
Neque  litteras  Graecas  di- 
dici :  parum  placebat  eas 
discere,  quippe  quae  ad 
virtutem  doctoribus  nihil 
profuerunt.  At  illa  mul- 
16  optuma  reipublicae  doc- 
tus  sum :  hostem  ferire, 
praesidia  agitare  ;  nihil 
metuere,  nisi  turpem  fa- 
mam ;  hiemem  et  aestatem 
juxta  pati  ;  humi  requies- 
cere ;  eodem  tempore  in- 
opiam  et  laborem  tole- 
rare.  His  ego  praeceptis 
milites  hortabor ;  neque 
illos  arte  colam,  me  opu- 
lenter;  neque  gloriam 
meam  laborem  illorum  fa- 
ciam.  Hoc  est  utile,  hoc 
civile  imperium.  Nam- 
que  cum  tute  per  molli- 
tiein    agas   exercitum    sup- 


language  is  not  polite,  say  they: 
I  make  not  that  my  business  ;  vir- 
tue  without  words  shows  ilself 
sifficientiy :  it  is  they  that  have 
need  of  art  to  palliute  their  foul 
aotions  with  Jlowers  of  rhetoric* 
Again  I  have  not  studied  the  Gre- 
cian  iiterature :  I  had  no  incli- 
nation  to  study  it,  since  it  hath 
contributed  nvthing  to  forlitude 
in  the  teachers  of  it.  But  I  have 
been  instructed  in  those  things 
that  are  by  much  the  most  useful 
to  the  commonwealth :  to  maul 
an  enemy,  to  keep  an  army  in  a 
posture  of  defence  ;  to  dread  no- 
thing  but  an  infamous  character; 
to  bear  cold  and  heat  alike ;  to 
lodge  upon  the  ground;  and  tn- 
dure,  at  the  same  time,  hungtr 
and  fatigue.  Wilh  these  lessons 
shall  I  animate  my  soldiers  ;  nor 
shall  I  treat  them  hardly,  and 
mysetf  with  indulgence ;  nor 
make  their  toil  the  matter  of  my 
glory.  This  is  the  command  that 
is  useful,  this  is  the  command 
that  bejils  a  member  of  ths  com* 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


10.  Parum  idfacio]  Propria  notione  intellige,ut  frequenter  in  sermone 
negligentiore,  quem  noster  hic  studiose  quassivit,  pro  non  id  ego  ago, 
nimirum,   ut  verba  mea  sint  composita. 

11.  Ad  virtutem  doctoribus  nikil  prufuerunt]  The  Greeks  were  now  a 
conquered  people,  and  had  submitted  to  the  Romans;  and  hence  Marius 
concludes,  though  very  unjustly,  that  there  could  be  no  excellency  in  the 
Grecian  literalure,  since  it  had  not  inspired  the  Greeks  with  courage  and. 
fortitude,  which  is  his  sense  of  the  word  virtulem,  sufficient  to  protect 
themselves,  and  defend  their  liberty. 

12.  Preesidia  agitare]  Cape,  utsupra,  cap.  lv.  Ubi  frumento,  autpabulo 
opus  erat,  cohortes  cuwt  omni  equitatu  pra;sidium  agitabant,  i.  e.  prassidio 
erant  frumentantibus. 

13.  Gloriam  meam  taborem  illorumfaciam]  Que  fere  miserrima  est  con- 
ditio  militum,  qui  laborant,  feriunt,  caedunt,  caduntque ;  dux  gloriam 
rapit:    illis  praeter  vulnera  aut  mortem  nihil  fit  reliqui. 

14.  Supplicio  cogere]  Pcenis  acerbissimis  ad  officium  suum  cogere. 
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plicio  cogere,  id  est,  do- 
minum,  non  imperatorem 
esse.  Haec  atque  talia 
majores  vestri  faciuodo  se- 
que  remque  publicam  ce- 
lebravere.  Quis  uobilitas 
fieta,  ipsa  dissimilis  mori- 
bus,  nos  illorum  aemulcs 
contemnit;  et  omnis  ho- 
nores  non  ex  merito,  sed 
quasi  debitos  a  vobis  res 
petit.  Cseterum  homines 
superbissumi  procul  er- 
rant.  Majores  eorum  om- 
nia,  qua;  licebat,  illis 
reliquere,  divitias,  ima- 
gines,  memoriam  sui  prae- 
claram ;  virtutem  non  re- 
Jiquere ;  neque  poterant : 
ea  sola  neque  datur  dono, 
neque  accipitur.  Sordi- 
dum  me  et  incultis  mori- 
bus  aiunt ;  quia  parum 
scite  convivium  exorno, 
n^que     histrionem     ullum, 


monweallh.  For  to  keep  an  army 
to  their  duly  by  severe  discipline, 
when  you  yourself  wallow  in  ease, 
is  to  be  a  tyrant,  not  a  generat. 
By  practising  these  and  such-hke 
things,  your  ancestors  aggran- 
dized  both  themselves  and  the 
state.  Whom  our  nubility  de- 
pending  upon,  though  very  unlike 
them  in  their  behuviour,  despise 
us  that  follow  their  example ; 
and  dtmand  from  you  all  places 
of  power,  not  on  the  score  of  me- 
rit,  but  as  a  debt  due  to  their 
persons.  But  thuse  haughty  gen- 
tltmen  are  widely  mistaken. 
Their  ancestors  Itft  tlwm  all  that 
was  in  their  power,  riches,  sta- 
iues,  and  their  own  glorious  me- 
mory :  ihey  did  not  leuve  thou 
their  noble  qualities ;  nor  could 
they :  ihese  are  neiUicr  confeired, 
nor  received  bu  way  of  gift. 
They  say  thut  I  am  a  rough-iiewn 
fellow,  and  of  clownish  fashions; 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


15.  Id  csl,  dnminum——esse']  This  imports  an  assuming  of  such  an 
absolute  and  despotic  power  as  a  master  has  over  slaves. 

1 6.  Debitos  a  vobisrepelil]  Repelere  est  verbum  eorum  qui  debita  poscunt. 

17.  Histrionem—coqxiuvi,  quum  vilticu?u]  The  /nstriones  here  nieant  were 
bufioons,  i.  e.  &  sort  of  witty  fellows,  somewhat  like  the  fools  wbo  attend 
doctors  on  the  stage  in  this  country.  Tbese  the  noblemcn  in  Rome  kept 
for  their  own  diversion,  and  the  entertainment  of  such  as  frequented  their 
houses,  particularly  at  table ;  they,  by  dancing,  singing,  and  pieces  of 
wit  and  drollcry,  kept  the  company  rr.erry.  The  coquus  or  cook  was  be 
who  dressed  tbe  victuals,  and  among  the  ancient  Romans.  was  one  of  the 
imanest  slaves :  but  when  luxury  came  to  prevail,  their  profession  re- 
quired  great  art  and  skill  to  please  the  palates  of  tbe  nobles,  now  grown 
nice  and  delicate;  and  instead  of  one  or  two  cooks,  soine  noblemen,  in 
the  luxurious  days  of  Rome,  would  keep  fifty  or  an  hundred,  nay,  somc 
autbors  say,  a  thousand.  The  villici  were  stewards  or  servants,  who 
took  care  of  noblemen's  estates,  and  bad  tlie  oversiglit  of  tbeir  country 
business.  Now,  in  this  degenerate  time,  some  noblemen  valued  tbem- 
selves  much  more  tipon  having  well  accomplibhed  buflbons  and  cooks, 
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neque  pluris  pretii  co- 
quuni,  quan  villicum,  ha- 
beo.  quae  mihi  lubet  con- 
literi.  Nam  ex  parente 
meo,  et  ex  sanctis  viris  iia 
accepr,  munditias  mulie- 
ribus,  viris  laborem  con- 
venire,  omnibusque  bonis 
oportere  plus  gloriae,  quam 
divitiarum  ;  anna,  non 
supelleetilem  decori  esse. 
Quin  ergo  quod  juvat. 
quod  carum  eestumaut,  id 
semper  faciant  :  ament, 
potent  ;  ubi  adolescen- 
liam  habuere,  ibi  senec- 
tutem  agant,  in  convi- 
viis,  dediti  ventri  et  tur- 
pissumae  paiti  corporis : 
sudorem,  pulverem,  et  alia 
talia  relinquant  uobis, 
qnibus  illa  epulis  jucundi- 
ora  sunt.  Verum  non  est 
ita.  Nam  ubi  se  omni- 
bus  flagitiis  dedecoravere 
turpissumi  viri,  bonorum 
praemia  ereptum  eunt.  Ita 
injustissuml  luxuria  et 
ignavia,  pesswmae  artes, 
illis,  qui  coluere  eas,  ni- 
hil  obriciunt;  reipublicae 
innoxiae  cladi  sunt.  Nunc 
quoniam  illis,  quantum 
mores  mei,  non  illorum 
flagitia,  poscebant,  re- 
spondi  ;  pauca  de  re- 
publica    loquar.       Primum 


because  I  am  not  nice  in  furnish- 
ing  oul  an  entertainment,  nor  keep 
any  buffoon,  nor  a  coolc  oj  higher 
price  thun  my  steward.  all  which 
I  frankhj  own.  For  I have  learntd 
from  mufather,  and  from  vene- 
rable  persons,  that  delicacy  be- 
longs  to  women,  rugged  industry 
to  men,  and  that  all  the  brave 
ought  to  have  more  of  glory  than 
of  riches  ;  that  armour,  not 
household  furniture,  is  Iheir  or- 
namtnt.  Wky  then,  let  them  ever 
be  employed  in  that  which  pleases 
them,  and  which  they  esteem  so 
dear  :  let  them  whore,  let  them 
drinlc ;  wherein  they  have  spent 
their  youth,  thtrein  lei  them  pass 
their  old  age,  in  revelling,  de- 
voted  to  tht  bellu,  and  the  vilest 
part  of  the  body  :  let  them  leave 
sweat,  dust,  and  other  such  things 
to  us,  to  ichom  these  are  more 
agreeuble  than  all  tlieir  fme  en- 
terlainments.  But  this  is  not 
ihtir  ivay.  For  after  these  vile 
sots  have  disgraced  themselves  by 
all  manner  of  scandalous  vicest 
they  proceed  lo  snatch  away  the 
rewards  of  the  virluous.  Thus, 
mosl  unjusily,  luxury  and  idle- 
ness,  the  ivorst  of  qualities,  are 
no  way  detrimental  to  those  who 
have  practised  them;  but  are  of 
pernicious  consequence  to  the  in- 
nocent  commqnwealth.  Now 
since  1  have    answered  them   so 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

than  upon  having  faithful  and  able  stewards  to  take  care  of  their  ostafes 
in  the  country,  and  would  have  purchased  them  at  a  far  higher  price. 
Uut  in  this  IUarius  ditfers  from  them. 

1 S.   Pluris  prelii lmbeo~\  Habere  non  est  testimare,  sed  possidere. 

19.    Ex  sanctis  viris~\  Sanclos  dicunt  viros  integerrimos,  et  in  oKini  sua 
vita  ad  legem  compositos. 
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omnium  de  Numidia  bo- 
num  habetote  animum, 
Quirites.  Nam  quae  ad 
hoc  tempus  Jugurtham 
tuta  sunt,  omnia  removis- 
tis,  avaritiam,  imperiti- 
am,  superbiam.  Deinde 
exercitus  ibi  est,  locorum 
sciens  ;  sed  mehercule  ma- 
gis  strenuus,  quam  felix. 
Nam  magna  pars  avaritia, 
aut  temeritate  ducum  ad- 
trita  est.  Quamobrem 
vos,  quibus  militaris  aetas, 
aduitimini  mecum,  et  ca- 
pessite  rempublicam  :  ne- 
que  quemquam  ex  cala- 
mitate  aliorum,  aut  im- 
peratorum  superbia,  me- 
tus  ceperit.  Egomet  in 
agmine,  in  praelio  consul- 
tor  idem,  et  socius  peri- 
culi  vobiscum  adero:  me- 
que  vosque  in  omnibus 
rebus  juxta\  geram.  Et 
profectd,  dfs  juvantibus, 
omnia  matura  sunt,  vic- 
toria,  prseda,  iaus:  quae 
si  dubia  aut  procul  essent, 
tamen  omnis  bonos  rei- 
publicae  subvenire  decebat. 
Etenim  ignavia  nemo  im- 
mortalis  factus :  neque 
quisquam  parens  liberis, 
uti  seterni  forent,  opta- 
vit;    magis,    uti  boni  ho- 


far  as  my  character,  not  thtir  in- 
farnous  behaviour,  required ;  I 
shall  speak  a  fexc  icords  concern- 
ing  the  present  state  of  ujjairs. 
And  first  of  all,  as  to  Numidia, 
have  a  good  heart,  Gentlemerx. 
For  you  have  removed  all  that 
hitherto  secured  Jugurlha,  ava- 
rice,  inexpericnce,  and  pride. 
And  then  there  is  an  army  there, 
well  acquainted  xvith  the  courttry  ; 
but,  upon  my  word,  more  valiant 
than  fortunate.  For  a  great 
part  of  it  has  been  dcstxoyed 
by  the  avarice  or  rashness  of 
their  comxnanders.  IVherefore 
you,  whose  age  is  fit  for  war, 
exert  yourselves  with  me,  and 
espouse  the  caxise  of  the  conxmon- 
wealth  :  nor  let  fear  discourage 
any  one  on  account  of  the  mis- 
fortune  of  others,  or  the  huugh- 
tiness  of  coxumanders.  I  in-the 
march,  in  the  batlle,  shall  be 
presenl  with  you,  your  adviser, 
and  companion  of  your  danger; 
and  upon  all  occasiuns  shall  treat 
myself  and  you  alike.  And  in- 
deed  with  the  help  of  the  gods, 
all  things  axe  ready  for  you, 
victory,  spoil,  and  glory :  and 
though  ihey  were  unctrtuin,  or 
at  a  distance,  yet  xcould  it  be- 
come  all  gallant  men  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  state.  For  no 
man  has  been  rendered  immortal 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

20.  Avaritia,  aut  temeritate  ducum]  By  the  avarice  of  Bestia,  as  in  cap. 
xxix.  and  of  Albinus,  cap.  xxxvi.  foy  the  rashness  of  Aulus,  as  in  cap. 
xsxvii.  and  xxxviii.  and  profoably  he  also  has  in  his  thought  the  unsuc- 
cessful  attempt  of  Metellus  against  Zama,  and  the  loss  of  the  garrison  at 
Vaga. 

21.  Quibus  militaris  cetas]  From  the  age  of  seventeen  vears  and  upwards. 
to  fifty. 
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nestique    vitam     exigerent.  by  lazy  ihactivity  :    nor  did  ever 

Plura     dicerem,      Quirites,  any  father  wish,    thut    his    sons 

si    timidis    virtutem    verba  might    never    die ;      but    rather 

adderent :       nam     strenuis  that    they   might    iive   like   brave 

abunde  dictum  puto.  and   woithy    men.     I  should   sau 

more,  Gentlemen,  if  words  would 
put  courage  into  cowards:  for  to  the  valiant,  Ithink,  abundance 
has  been  said.' 

LXXXVI.  Hujuscemo-         LXXXVI.  Marius,   after  the 

di  oratione  habita,    Marius  deiivery  of  this  speech,  perceiving 

postquam      plebis     animos  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  be  much 

arrectos      videt,        propere  elevated,    loads    his    ships   in   all 

commeatu,     stipendio,     ar-  haste    wilh    provisions,      moneu, 

mis,     aliis     utilibus     navis  arms,  and  other  necessaries :  and 

onerat :  cum   his  A.  Man-  orders   his  lieutenant-general  A. 

lium   legatum  proficisci  ju-  Munlius  to  go  along  with   them. 

bet.      Ipse   interea    milites  In  themean  time  he  tevies  soldiers, 

scribere,    non  more   majo-  not  according  to  ancitnt   usage, 

rum,    neque   ex    classibus,  nor  out  of  the  several  classes,  but 

sed    uti     cujusque     lubido  every  one  that  inclined,    most  of 

erat,    capite  censos    pleros-  them    of   the    very  lowest    rank, 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXXXVI,  ].  'Neque  ex  classibus"]  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  King  of 
Rome,  divided  the  people  according  to  their  estates  or  riclies,  into  six 
ranks.  called  classes,  with  a  design  to  regulate  the  taxes,  the  form  of  pro- 
cedure  in  the  election  of  the  inagistrate^,  and  the  levying  of  soldiers,  ac- 
cording  to  thc  wealth,  dignity,  and  order  of  these  classes.  Tlie  lirst  classis 
consisted  of  thc  richest  citizens ;  and  was  subdivided  into  9S  divisions, 
called  centuritse  or  centuries.  The  second  classis  was  next  in  diguity  and 
wealth  to  the  first,  and  consisted  of  22  centuries;  the  tliird  of  as  many ; 
tlie  fourth  had  20  ;  the  fifth  50  ;  and  the  sixth  had  but  one.  At  the  clec- 
tion  of  the  magistrates  they  began  with  the  first  classis,  and  collected  tlie 
votes  centuriatim,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  centuries  in  it,  begin- 
ning  with  the  first :  then  tliey  proceeded  to  the  second  classis,  and  from 
that  to  the  third,  <|-c.  and  such  assemblies  were  called  comitia  centuriata. 
Iq  much  the  like  manner  did  they  proceed  in  levying  soldiers.  Those  of 
the  first  classis  being  the  richest,  and  making  the  greatest  figure,  had  the 
peculiar  name  of  classici ;  and  all  the  rest,  of  what  class  soever,  were  said 
to  be  infra  dasscm  :  and  hence  too  the  first-rate  writers  among  the  Romans 
Iiave  got  the  name  of  ctassici  auctores. 

2.  Capite  censos]  The  sixth  classis  consisted  of  the  poorer  sort  of  citizens, 
and  had  very  little  to  say  in  public  aflairs  ;  thc  matter  being  commonly 
determined  before  it  came  to  their  turn  to  vote.  They  were  scarcely 
ever  iisted  £ur  soldiers  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  being  persons 
Hrho  had  nLithing  to  lose  at  home,  and  therefore  under  the  greater  tcmpta- 
tion  of  deserting  to  the  eneuiy.     They  vvere  divided  into  twy  orders ;  the 
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que.  Id  factum  alii  ino- 
pia  bonorum,  alii  per  am- 
bitionem  Consulis  memo- 
rabant ;  qudd  ab  eo  ge- 
nere  celebratus  auctusque 
erat  ;  et  homini  potenti- 
am  qujerenti  egenussumus 
quisque  opportunissumus  : 
cui  neque  sua  curae,  quip- 
pe  quce  nulla  sunt ;  et  om- 
nia  cum  prelio  honesta 
videntur.  Igitur  Marius 
cum  majore  aliquanto  nu- 
mero,  quilm  decretum  erat, 
in  Africam  profectus,  diebus 
paucis  Uticam  advehitur. 
Exercitus  ei  traditur  a  P. 
Hutilio  legato.  nam  Metellus 
conspectum  Marii  fugerat ; 
ne  videret  ea,  quae  audita 
animus  tolerare  nequiverat. 


Some  stiid  this  ivas  done  for 
uanl  of  Ihose  of  the  richer  sort, 
others,  tbat  it  was  out  of  a  po- 
pular  design  in  the  Consul ;  6e- 
cause  he  had  been  much  cried 
up  and  advanced  6y  this  sort  of 
people;  and  to  a  man  aiming 
at  power,  the  most  needy  are  the 
most  for  his  purpose :  as  uko 
have  no  concern  about  property, 
because  they  have  none :  and 
every  thing,  uith  the  view  of 
gain,  to  them  appeurs  honour- 
able.  Wherefore  Marius  selting 
sail  for  Ajrica,  uilh  a  number 
somewhat  grealer  than  had  been 
voled  him,  in  a  few  days  ariives 
at  Ulica.  The  army  is  deiivered 
up  to  him  by  the  lieutenant-ge- 
neral  P.  Rutilius.  for  Metetlus 
avoided  the  presence  of  Marius 


for  fear  of  seeing  those  things, 
which  his  spirit  could  not  endure,  uhen  he  heard  them. 

LXXXVII.  Sed  Con-  LXXXVII.  But  tke  Consul, 
sul,  expletis  legionibus,  having  completed  the  legions,  and 
cohortibusque  auxiliariis,  ihe  cohorts  of  the  allies  out  of  his 
in  agrum    fertilem    et  prae-     new    levies,    directs    his    march 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

first  and  more  honourable  were  tbe  proletarii,  so  called  from  proles,  bc- 
cause  the  bringing  up  of  children  was  the  greatest  service  they  did  the 
state  :  the  other  order  was  the  cajnie  censi,  so  called  because  they  were 
entered  and  valued  in  the  rolls  for  their  persons  only;  but  families,  chil- 
dren,  or  estates,  they  had  none  :  all  they  could  boast  of,  was,  tliat  they  were 
not  capile  niinuti.  ov  had  not  lost  the  privilege  and  right  of  citizens.  Here 
observe,  that  Sallust  opposcs  ctasses  to  capite  censi ;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause  the  whole  sixth  classis,  and  particularly  this  last  order,  was  so  incon- 
siderable,  and  in  so  much  contempt,  that  they  were  scarcely  looked  upon 
as  a  classis  at  all :  and  accot.'ingly  Livy  and  other  Roman  historians,  wlien 
^.peaking  of  the  classis,  scarcely  mention  ever  more  than  five. 

5.   Inopid  bonornm]  Boni  sunt  ditiores,  qui  sunt  in  classibus. 

4.  Auclusque  eral]  Auctus  nempe  honore,  p;-omotus,  in  eam  dignita- 
tem  evectus. 

LXXXVII.  1.  Cohortilwsoue  auxiliariis']  Cui  bono  hic  additum  sit 
auiiliariis,  multum  inquirendo  non  reperias.  Xam  ciam  cohortes 
iidjunguntur  legionibus,  semper  auxiliavia>  intelliguntur. 
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da  oniistum  proficiscitur. 
omnia  ibi  capta  imlitibus 
donat.  deiu  castella  et  op- 
pida  uatura  et  viris  parum 
munita  adgreditur:  praelia 
inulta,  caeterum  levia,  alia 
aliis  locis  facere.  In- 
terim  novi  milites  sine 
metu  pugnrje  adesse:  vi- 
dere  fugientts  capi,  occi- 
di ;  fortissumum  quem- 
que  tutissumum:  armis 
libertatem,  patriam  pa- 
rentesque  et  alia  omnia 
tegi :  gloriam  atque  divi- 
tias  quasri.  Sic  brevi  spa- 
tio  novi  veteresque  coa- 
luere,  et  virtus  omnium 
aequalis  facla.  At  Reges, 
ubi  de  adveutu  Marii  cog- 
noverunt,  divorsi  in  lo- 
cos  difficilis  abeunt.  Ita, 
Jugurthaj  placuerat,  spe- 
ranti,  mox  effusos  hostis 
invadi  posse:  Romanos, 
sicuti  plerosque,  remoto 
metu,  laxius  licentiusque 
futuros. 

most  other  men,  upon  the  re 
and  take  greater  liberties. 

LXXXVIII.    Metellus 
interek   Romam    profectus, 


into  a  fruitful  country  andfulL  of 
plttnder,  makts  a  present  of  evtry 
thing  taken  there  to  the  sol- 
diers,  and  then  attacks  such, 
fot  ts  and  towns  as  were  but  slightlu 
secured  bi/  naturul  slrength  or 
garrisons  :  jought  several  battles 
in  dijferent  places,  but  inconsider- 
able.  In  the  mean  iime  the  neio 
raised  soldiers  attended  in  the  en- 
gagements  without  fear  :  theij  saw 
such  as  jled  taken  prisoners,  or 
slain ;  that  the  bravest  voere  the 
snfest:  that  liberty,  thtir  country 
and  parents,  and  every  ihing  else, 
were  secured  bij  artns ;  and  glory 
and  riches  acquired.  Thus  in  a 
short  titne  the  new  and  the  old  sol- 
diers  incorporated,  and  the  cou- 
rage  of  ail  icas  rendered  equal. 
But  the  two  Kings,  when  they 
got  nolice  of  the  arrival  of  Ma- 
rius,  retired  in  separate  bodies 
to  places  of  difficuU  access.  This 
was  Jugurlha^s  contrivance,  in 
hopes  that  the  enemy  in  a  liitle 
titne,  being  dispersed,  might  be 
aitacked  to  good  advantage; 
supp03ing  that  the  Romans,  like 
moval  offear,  woulll  be  more  remiss, 

LXXX  VIII.  In  the  mean  lime 
Metellus,  contrary  to  his  expectu- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  Ceclcrum  levia,  alia  aliis  locis]  Iu  most  copies,  and  in  Cortius's 
edition  too,  the  reading  is,  cacterum  alia  levia,  uliis  locte :  but  in  com- 
pliance  wilh  what  Cortius  himself  observes,  I  liave  changed  their  order. 
His  words  are,  Nilrilverius,  qudm,  quod  Ciacconius  etiani  vidil,  scribendum 
essc  :   caeterum  lcvia,  alia  aliis  locis  facere. 

5.  Invadi  posse]  Spcrar.ti,  mox  eftusos  hostis  invadi,  refecto  verbo  posse, 
Crispum  scripsisse  existimo:  nam  illud  posse  ipsam  spem  Jugurtliae  cor- 
rumpere  videtur.  Sic  sperans  iiivadi.  ut  Liv.  XXXII.cap.  ii.  His  copiis 
ita  dimissis,  eb  inlentius  Ilunanas  undique  instat  capi  stationes ;  i.  e.  ut 
capiantur.     Sperans  ut  invadantur. 
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contra  spem  suam,  lcetis- 
sumis  animis  excipitur: 
plebi  patribusqne,  post- 
quam  mvidia  decesserat, 
juxta  carus.  Sed  Marius 
impigre  prudenterque  suo- 
rum  et  hostium  res  pari- 
ter  adtendere;  cognosce- 
re  quid  boni  utrisque,  aut 
contra  esset ;  explorare  iti- 
nera  Regum,  consilia  et 
insidias  antevenire:  nihil 
apud  se  remissum,  neque 
apud  illos  tutum  pati.  lta- 
que  et  Gaetulos,  et  Jugur- 
tham  ex  sociis  nostris  prae- 
dam  agentes,  sagpe  adgres- 
sus  itinere  fuderat,  ipsum- 
que  Regem  haud  procul 
ab  oppido  Cirta  armis 
fxuerat.  Quae  postquam 
gloriosa  modo,  neque  bel- 
li  patrandi  cognovit,  sta- 
tuit  urbis,  quae  viris  aut 
loco  pro  hostibus,  et  ad- 
vorsum  se  opportunissu- 
ma3  erant,  singulas  cir- 
eumvenire:  ita  Jugur- 
tham  aut  praesidiis  nuda- 
tum,  si  ea  pateretur,  aut 
praalio    certaturum.      Nam 


tion,  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
was  very  joyfully  received  :  being 
equally  accepluble  to  the  commons 
and  the  senate,  now  that  the  spirit 
of  envy  kad  left  them.  But 
Marius,  with  great  application 
and  prudence,  weighcd  equally  the 
circumstavces  of  his  oicn  rnen  and 
those  of  the  eriemy  ;  observed  what 
icas  advantageous  for  e.ach,  or 
otherwise  :  watched  the  motions  of 
the  two  Kivgs,  prevented  their 
plols  and  designs :  svfjered  no  re- 
missness  icith  himself,  vor  secui  ity 
with  them.  And  accordingly,  he 
had  frequently  atlacked  avd  rout.ed 
when  upon  a  march,  bolh  the  Gce- 
tulians  and  Jugurtha,  as  ihey 
were  making  off  with  spoils  frovi 
our  allies,  and  made  the  King  him- 
stlf  throw  aicay  his  arms  and  run 
for  it,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Cirta.  But  as  he  found  ihis  was 
only  matter  of  specious  show,  and 
not  ihe  way  to  finish  ihe  war,  he 
resolved  to  invest  all  ihe  cilies, 
that,  by  their  nuynber  of  people  or 
situaiion,  were  most  convenienl 
for  defending  the  enemy  and  annoy- 
ing  him  :  by  this  means  Jugurtha 
would  either   be   slripl   of   those 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


LXXXVIII.  1.  Lcetissumis animis excipilur]  He  v.as  not  only  joyfully 
received,  but  was  afterwards  lionoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  biuname 
of  Aumidicvs ;  as  we  learn  from  Vell.  Pat.  ii.  cap.  ii.  Eutrop.  IV.  cap. 
xxviii.  and  other  authors.      He  had  his  triumph  in  the  year  of  Rome  G46. 

2.  Armis  cxueruQ  i.  e.  fecerat,  ut  Jugurtha  abjectis  armis  fugeret. 
Sic  exuere  urbe,  castris,  )>rovinciis,  quoa  eo  necessitalis  adigimus,  ut 
relinquant,  aut  perdant  urbem,  castra,  fyc. 

3.  Neque  belli  jyatrandi]  I  he  sentence  is  to  be  resolvcd  thus  :  Quce  posl- 
nuam  cognovit  esse  modo  g/oriosa  facta,  et  non  facta  patrandi  belli,  i.  e.  ad 
bellem  patrandum  facientia.     See  Cat.  cap.  6.  n.  5. 

4.  Prcesidiis  nudatum~\  Niulatum  cape  pro  nudatumfore,  ut  supra  cap. 
isxvi.  infectum  pro  infcctumfore. 
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Bocclius  nuncios  ad  eum 
saepe  miserat,  '  velle  po- 
puli  Romani  amiciuam, 
ue  quid  ab  se  hostile  time- 
ret.'  Id  simulaveritne, 
quo  improvisus  gravius  ac- 
cideret,  an  mobilitate  in- 
genii  pacem  atque  bellum 
mutare  solitus,  parum  ex- 
ploratum. 

tomed  to  waver  in  his  resolut 
been  ubie  to  discover. 

LXXXIX.  Sed  Con- 
sul,  uti  statuerat,  oppida 
castellaque  munita  adire : 
partiin  vi,  alia  metu,  aut 
praamia  ostentando  avor- 
tere  ab  hostibus.  Ac  pri- 
mo  mediocria  gerebat,  ex- 
istumans  Jugurtham  ob 
suos  tutandos  in  manus 
venturum.  Sed  ubi  pro- 
cul  abesse,  et  aliis  nego- 
tiie  intentum  accepit ;  ma- 
jora  et  aspera  adgredi 
tempus  visum.  Erat  in- 
ter  ingentis  soiiludines 
oppidum  magnum  atque 
valens,  nomine  Capsa: 
cujus  conditor  Hercules 
Libys  memorabatur.  Ejus 
cives  apud  Jugurtham 
immunes,  levi  imperio, 
et  ob  ea  fidelissumi  habe- 
bantur:  muniti  advorsam 
hostis,  non  mcenibus  mo- 
do  et  armis  atque  viris, 
multo    ma°-is   locorum   as- 


strong  hoids,  if  he  suffered  it,  or 
else  engage  in  battte.  For  Boc- 
chus  had  frequentiy  sent  messen- 
gers  to  him  '  to  signify  that  he 
ivas  desirous  of  the  friendship  of 
the Roman people,  andthat  heneed 
notfear  any  hostililies  from  him.1 
Wkether  he  onlu  pretended  thist 
that  he  mightfail  the  heavier  up- 
on  him  by  surprise,  or  from  a 
fickleness  of  temper,  was  accus- 
ions  about  peace  and  war,  I  have  not 

LXXXIX.  But  Ihe  Consul,  as 
he  had  resolved,  went  to  voork 
with  the  forlijied  towns  and  cas- 
tles ;  some  of  them  he  drew  over 
from  the  ememxf  bijforce,  othersby 
fear,  or  by  ojfering  rewards.  And 
at  first  he  set  about  projects  Ihut 
were  of  no  grcat  importance,  ex- 
pecting  Jugurtha,  to  protect  his 
subjects,  would  come  to  a  battle. 
But  when  he  found  that  he  was 
at  a  good  dislance,  and  taken  up 
with  other  ajfairs ;  he  thought  it 
time  to  attempt  greater  and  more 
dijficult  enterprises.  There  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness  a 
great  and  strong  town,  by  name 
Capsa  :  ihe  founder  whereof  was 
said  to  be  Hercules  the  Libyun. 
The  people  thereof  were  excused 
from  the  paument  of  taxes  by  Ju- 
gurtha,  were  under  a  very  gen- 
tle  government,  and  upon  these 
accounts  were  thought  very  loyat: 
theywere  secured  ugainstanenemy, 
not    only    by    their  walls,    arms, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

LXXXIX.  1.  Majora  et  aspera]  i.  e.  majora  et  magls  aspera.  Et 
mnjora  intelligitur  magh. 

2.  Hercules  Lilnjs]  There  were  many  that  went  under  the  name  of 
Hercules,  such  as  Hercules  iEgyptius,  Tyrius,  Celticus,  Tirynthius, 
Libycus  or  Libys,  <£c.     See  cap.  xviii,  ri.  1. 
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peritate.  Nam,  praeter 
oppido  propinqua,  alia  om- 
nia  vasta,  ineulta,  egen- 
tia  aquae,  infesta  serpenti- 
bus :  quarum  vis,  sicuti 
omnium  ferarum,  inopia 
cibi  acrior.  ad  hoc,  natura 
serpentium,  ipsa  pernicio- 
sa,  siti  mugis,  quain  alia 
re,  accenditur.  Ejus  po- 
tiundi  Marium  maxuma 
cupido  invaserat ;  cum 
propter  usum  belli,  tum 
quia  res  aspera  videba- 
tur ;  et  Metellus  oppidum 
Thalam  magna  gloria  ce- 
perat,  haud  dissimiliter  si- 
tum  munitumque:  riisi 
quod  apud  Thalam  haud 
lbnge  a  mcenibus  aliquot 
fonUs  erant;  Capsenses 
una  modo,  atque  ea  intra 
oppidum,  jugi  aqua,  cae- 
tera  pluvia  utebantur.  Id 
ibique,  et  in  omni  Africa, 
qui  procul  a  mari  incul- 
tius  agebant,  eo  facilius 
tolerabatur,  quia  Numidae 
plerunque  lacte  et  ferina 
carne  vescebantur,  neque 
salem,  neque  alia  irrita- 
menta  gulae  quaerebant: 
cibus  illis  advorsum  famem 
atque  sitim,  noa  lubidini, 
neque  luxuriae  erat. 

incentives  to  appetile :  food 
notfor  lust  nor  luxury. 
XC.  Igitur  Consul,  om- 


and  men,  but  much  more  by  thc 
nalural   wildness   of  the    country 
about  them.     For,   excepting  the 
parts  nigh  the  town,  all  the  rest 
was      wasle,       uncultivated,      in 
want    of     water,     and     irtfested 
wiih  serpents  :    whose  fierceness, 
like   that  of  all  uild  beasts,    be- 
comes  more  violent   by   want    qf 
food.   besides,  the  nature  of  ser- 
pents,      mischievous     enough    in 
itself,  is  inflamed  more  by  thirst 
than   anij  olher   thing.      A   very 
great   desire   of  making  himself 
masler    of   this    city    had    seized 
Maiius;    as  well  for   the  behoof 
of    the   war,    as   because   it    ap- 
peared  io   be  a  vtry  dijjicult  en- 
terprise :    and    Metellus,    to   his 
great  honour,  had  taken  the  town 
of   Thala,  not  unlike  it  for   si- 
tuation     and     strenglh ;      except 
thut    at   Thala   there    were    some 
springs  not  far  from  the  walls  ; 
the    Capsensians     had     but     one 
spring,  and  ihat  within  the  lown, 
ull  the  other  water  they  had  icas 
from    the     heavens.       This     was 
the  more  easily  borne   with,  both 
there,    and  in   all    the   parts    of 
Africa,  where  the  people  being  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  were  less 
polished  in  their  fashions  ;  because 
the   Numidians    lived    moftly   on 
milk  and  the  Jlesh  of  wild  beasts, 
and  sought  not  afler  sall,  or  olher 
ihey  had  against  hunger  and  ihirsl, 

XC.    Wherefore    the    Consul, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Jn  omni  Ajricu,  /jui]  Sallust  often  moulds  his  relativcs  and  arljec- 
tives  according  to  tlie  sensc,  without  minding  gender  and  number  of  an- 
tecedents  and  substantives :  cap.  xvi.  Vicit  tamen  in  senatu  illa  pars,  qui 
vero  prelium  aut  graliam  anteferebant»  Cap.  lviii.  Magna  pars  volnerati, 
eut  occisi.     See  Cat.  cap.  v.  n.  2. 
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having  strictly  examined  into  all 
circumstances,  proceeds  in  his 
design,  depending  upon  the  gods, 
I  suppose;  for  he  could  not  pro- 
vide  effectually  against  so  great 
difficulties  by  any  contrivance  of 
his  own:  for  want  of  corn  too 
was  a  hardship  he  laboured  un- 
der,  because  thc  Numidians  ap- 
phj  thcmselves  more  to  grazing 
than  tillage,  and  any  crop  there 
ivas,  thsy  had  carried  nff  by  the 
King's  order  into  fortified  places  : 
the  Jields  too  zvere  parched,  and 
bare  of  forage  at  that  time,  for 
it  was  the  end  of  summer;  yet, 
considering  all  circumstances,  he 
equipped  himself  ivith  abundancc 
of  precaution:  all  the  cattle  that 
they  had  piched,  up  some  days  be- 
fore,  he  gave  to  their  auxiliary 
horse  to  drive;  orders  his  lieu- 
tenant-general  A.  Manlius  to 
march  with  some  light-armed 
cohorts  to  the  toivn  of  Lares, 
where  he  had  laid  up  the  money 
for  the  pay  of  the  army  and  his 
provisions ;  and  tells  him,  that, 
after  having  gone  a  plundering,  he 
ivould  come  in  a  fcw  days  to  the 
Thus  concealing  his  designs,  aivay  he  marches  to  the 


nibus  exploratis,  credo, 
dis  fretus;  uam  contra 
tantas  difficultates  consi- 
lio  satis  providere  non  po- 
terat:  quippe  etiatn  fru- 
menti  inopia  tentabatur, 
qubd  Numidse  pabulo  pe- 
coris  mag-is,  quam  arvo 
student,  et,  quodcimique 
natuin  fuerat,  jussu  Regis 
in  loca  munita  contule- 
rant:  ager  autem  aridus, 
et  frugum  vacuus  ea  tem- 
pestate,  nam  sestatis  ex- 
tremum  erat;  tamen  pro 
rei  copia  satis  providenter 
exornat:  pecus  omne,  quod 
superioribus  diebus  praedaj 
fuerat,  equitibus  auxilia- 
riis  agendum  adtribuit: 
A.  Manlium  legatum  cum 
cohortibus  expeditis  ad 
oppidum  Laris,  ubi  sti- 
pendium  et  commeatum 
locaverat,  ire  jubet;  se 
praedabundum  post  pau- 
cos  dies  ebdem  venturum. 
Sie  incoepto  suo  occulto, 
pergit  ad  rlumen  Tanam. 


same  place. 
river  Tana 

XCI.  Cseterum  in  iti- 
nere  quotidie  pecus  exer- 
citui  per  centurias,  item 
turmas  tequaliter  distribu- 
erat,  et  ex  coriis  utres  uti 


XCI.    And  in   his   march   he 

daily  disposed  of  the  cattle  for  the 

use  of  the  army  among  the  com- 

panies  offoot  and  troops  of  horse 

proportionally,   and  took  care  to 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XC.   Frumenti  inopia  tentabatur]   Inapia,  says  Cortius,  is  here  the  no- 

minative.      Crispo,  inquit,  illce  res  dicuntur  tentari,  qiuc,  periculurn  est,  nd 

evenmni,   nut  quns  qnesiirnus  experimur,  ut  eveniant. 

2.  Adoppidum  I.aris]  Whethcr  Laris  be  the  genitive  singular,  or  the 
accusative  pJural,  is  uncertain ;  but  the  latter  seems  most  agreeable  to  our 
author's  nianner. 

XCI>  1.  Mqwliler  distribuerat]  That  is,  if  to  each  centwia  or  compWy 
Y 
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fierent,  curabat:  simul  et 
inopiam  frumenti  lenire, 
et  ignarus  omnibus,  pa- 
rare,  quee  mox  usui  fo- 
rent.  denique  sexto  die, 
cum  ad  flumen  ventum 
est,  maxuma  vis  utrium 
effeeta.  Ibi  castris  levi 
munimento  positis,  mili- 
tes  cibum  capere,  atque, 
uti  simul  cum  occasu  solis 
egrederentur,  paratos  esse 
jubet :  omnibus  sarcinis 
abjectis,  aqua  modo  se- 
que  et  jumenta  onerare. 
Dein,  po6tquam  tempus 
visum,  castris  egreditur, 
noctemque  totam  itinere 
facto,  consedit.  idem  prox- 
uma  facit.  dein  tertia, 
multd  ante  lucis  adven- 
tum,  pervenit  in  locum 
tumulosum,  ab  Capsa  non 
amplius  duum  millium  in- 
tervallo :  ibique,  quam 
occultissime  potest,  cum 
omnibus  copiis  opperitur. 
Sed  ubi  dies  coepit,  et 
Numida?  nihil  hostile  me- 
tuentes  multi  oppido 
egressi ;  repente  omnem 
equitatum,  et  cum  his  ve- 
locissumos  pedites  cursu 
tendere  ad  Ci^sam,  et 
portas  obsidere  jubet:  de- 
inde  ipse  intentus  propere 
eequi,  neque  milites  prse- 
dari     sinere.       Quse    post- 


have  lecdhern  botllcs  made  out  qf 
the  hides:  thus  ut  once  he  made 
the  want  of  com  easy  to  them, 
and  providcd,  whifst  all  were 
ignorant  of  his  design,  what  by~ 
and  by  would  be  of  use.  Jinally, 
against  the  sixth  day,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  river,  a  great 
c/uantify  of  leathern  bottles  were 
made.  There  pitching  his  camp 
tcith  a  slight  fortificaiion,  he  or- 
ders  the  soldiers  to  tahe  a  refresh- 
ment,  and  be  in  readiness  to  niarch 
precisely  at  sun-sct:  and  laying 
aside  all  other  baggage,  to  ioad 
themselves  and  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den  with  tvater  only.  After 
this,  when  he  thought  it  time, 
he  draws  out  of  the  camp,  and 
marching  cdl  night,  incamped, 
again.  he  does  the  same  the  next 
night.  then  on  the  third,  long 
before  the  approach  of  light,  he 
arrives  at  a  place  full  of  small 
hills,  at  the  distance  of  not  above. 
two  miles  from  Capsa:  and  there 
he  slays,  as  privately  as  possible, 
with  all  his  army.  JBut  as  scon 
as  day  appearcd,  and  the  Numi- 
dians,  as  being  uitder  no  appre- 
hcnsions  of  an  enemy,  had  gone 
many  of  them  out  of  iown  ;  on  a 
sudden  he  orders  all  his  horse,  and 
with  them  the  nimblest  of  thc  foot, 
to  mahe  for  Capsa  with  all  specd, 
and  secure  the  gates:  and  then 
follows  them  himself  with  all  di- 
ligence  and  expedition,  ancl  suf 
fers  not  the  soldiers  to  plunckr. 


quam     oppidani     cognove- 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

of  foot,  which  consisted  of  100  men,  he  gave,  fcr  esample,  ten  sheep, 
then  each  lurma  or  troop  of  horse,  which  consisted  of  tltirty  men,  gu 
three. 

2.    Cuni  occasu  tolis  cgredcrenlur"]   Intellige  castris. 
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re ;  res  trepidse,  metus 
ingens,  malum  improvi- 
sum,  ad  hoc  pars  civium 
extra  moenia  in  hostium 
potestate,  coegere,  uti 
deditionem  facerent.  Cse- 
terum,  oppidum  incensum  : 
Numidse  puberes  interfec- 
ti-;  alii  omnes  venum 
dati :  pra;da  militibus  di- 
visa.  Id  facinus  contra 
jus  belli,  non  avaritia  ne- 
que  scelere  Consulis  ad- 
missum ;  sed  quia  locus 
Jugurtha?  opportunus,  no- 
bis  aditu  difhcilis :  ge- 
nus  hominum  mobile,  in- 
fidum,  neque  beneficio, 
neque  metu  coercitum. 


Which   after   the    town's   pcople 

were  apprised  of,  the  cor/fusion  of 

t/ieir  case,  the  great  terror  they 

were  under,  the  unexpected  cala- 

mity,  and  withal  parl  ofthe  inha- 

bitants   being   ivithout    the    walls 

in  the  hands  ofthe  enemy,  obliged 

them  to  make  a  surrender.     Hoio- 

ever,    the   town   was   burnt:    the 

Numidians    of   age   put    to   the 

sioord ;  cdl  the  rest  sold:  and  the 

pluuder   divided  among  the  sol- 

diers.     This  piece  of  execution, 

contrary  to  the  right  of  war,  ivas 

occasioned,  not  by  t/te  avarice  or 

cruelty   of   t/ie    Consul;    but  be- 

cause  the  place  was  very  adcan- 

tageous  for  Jugurtha,   and  dcffi- 

cidt  for  us  to  come  at :  and   the 

people  fickle,  faithless,  aud  capable 

of  being  kept  in  subjection,  neither  by  kindness  nor  terror. 

XCII.  Postquam  tan-  XCII.  After  Marius  had  ex- 
tam  rem  Marius,    sine  ul-     ecuted  this  so  important  a  project, 

loithout  any  detriment  to  his  otvn 
men;  though  he  was  great  and 
illustrious  before,  he  now  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  greater  and 
more  illustrious.  All  his perform- 
ances,  even  vvhen  ill  advised, 
were  ascribed  to  good  conduct : 
the  soldiers  being  at  once  under  a 
gentle  command  andenrichedwith 
plunder,  cried  him  vp  to  the  skies; 
the  Numidians  dreaded  him  as 
more  than  man :  in  short,  all, 
both  allies  and  enemies,  did  be- 
lieve  Jie  had  either  a  divine  mind 
in  him,  or  that  all  things  ivere 
EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Contra  ju%  belli\   Quod  deditis  parcere  jubet. 

4.  Cucrcitum]  Coercitum  is  used  here  as  a  word  of  indeflnite  time,  or  as 
applicable  to  signify  what  is  future,  as  well  as  wliat  is  past :  and  so  Peri- 
zonius  explains  it,  Ad  Sanct.  I.  Minerv.  cap.  xv.  Haud  temere  unquam 
coercitum,  et  proinde  nequefacile  deinceps  coercendum. 

y  3 


]o  suorum  incommodo 
patravit ;  magnus  et  cla- 
rus  antea,  major  et  cla- 
rior  haberi  eoepit.  Om- 
nia  non  bene  consulta 
in  virtutem  trahebantur : 
milites  modesto  imperio 
habiti  simul,  et  locupletes 
ad  ccelum  ferre :  Numi- 
dse  magis,  quam  morta- 
lem  timere  :  postremo,  om- 
nes  socii  atque  hostes 
credere,  illi  aut  mentem 
divinam,  aut  deorum  nu- 
tu    cuncta    portendi.     Sed 
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Consul,    ubi    ea   res    bene 
evenit,  acl  alia  oppida  per- 
git :       pauca,     repugnanti- 
bus  Numidis,    capit ;    plu- 
ra    deserta,    propter    Cap- 
sensium  miserias,  igni  cor- 
rurapit :    luctu  atque  csede 
omnia    complentur.       De- 
nique,  multis  locis  potitus, 
ac    plerisque    exercitu    in- 
cruento,  ad  aliam  rem  ad- 
greditur,    non    eadem    as- 
peritate,        qua     Capsensi- 
um,     caeterum    haiul    secus 
difficilem.  ^Naraque     haiid 
longe  a   fliiraine  Mulucha, 
quod      Jugurthse     Bocchi- 
que     regnum     disjungebat, 
erat    inter    cseteram    plani- 
tiem  mons  saxeus,   medio- 
cri  castello  satis  patens,  in 
immensum      editus,       uno 
perangusto    aditu    relicto  : 
jiam    omnis    natura,     velut 
opere  atque  consulto,  prae- 
ceps.     Quem    locum    Ma- 
rius,     quod   ibi  Regis  the- 
sauri   erant,  sumraa  vi  ca- 
pere     intendit.        Sed     ea 
res    forte,    quam    consilio, 
melius    gesta.     Nam     cas- 
tello    virorum     atque     ar- 
morum    satis,     magua    vis 
frumenti    et     fons     aquse : 
aggeribus     turribusque     et 
aliis     raachinationibus     lo- 


presignificd  to  hhn  by  the  intima- 
tion  qf  the  gods.  But  the  Consid, 
after  this  successful  advcnture, 
marches  against  other  towns : 
a  few,  tvhere  ihe  Numidians 
made  opposition,  he  tahcs  by 
force  ;  more  of  the?n,  being  de- 
serled  for  fear  of  the  terrible 
fate  of  the  Capsensians,  he  de- 
stroys  byfire :  all  parts  are  filled 
icith  mourning  and  slanghter. 
Finally,  having  made  himsclf 
master  of  many  places,  and  most 
of  them  without  loss  of  blood,  he 
goes  upon  another  design,  not  of 
ihe  same  desperate  nalure  as  that 
against  the  Capsensians,  bitt  no 
less  difficull.  I  For,  not  far  from 
the  river  Miducha,  which  di- 
vidcd  the  hingdoms  of  Jugurtha 
and  Bocchus,  there  was,  in  the 
midst  ofapiain,  a  rocky  hili,  large 
enough  for  a  small  castle,  and 
towering  to  a  prodigious  height, 
with  one  very  narrow  ascent  left 
to  it:  for  on  all  sides  it  was  by 
nature  steep,  as  if  made  so  by 
art  and  design.  Which  place  Ma- 
rius  with  might  and  main  sets 
about  the  tahing  of  because  the 
Kinfs  treasure  ivas  lodged  there. 
But  this  atlempt  succeeded  more 
by  chance  than  good  management. 
For  the  castle  had  in  it  plenty  of 
men  and  arms,  great  store  ofcorn, 
and  a  spring  cf  water :   the  si- 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XCII.  1.  tfon  eadem  nsperilale]  Thc  meaning  is,  tliat  the  project  was 
difficult,  nay,  as  difficult  as  the  taking  of  Capsa  ;  but  that  the  difficulties 
in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  Capsa,  were  not  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  Inter  ceeteram  planitiem]  Iriler  est  in  uiedio  ;  atque  ita  evolvas,  inler 
planiiiem,  qua  reliqua  circa  eranl,  si  ita  loqui  licet. 

fs.  Mediucri  castello  satis  patens\  Significat  montem  tam  late  patuisse, 
nt  caperet  mediocre  castellum. 
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cus  importunus  :  iter  cas- 
tellariorum  angustum  ad- 
modiim,  utrlmque  prseci- 
sum./.  Vine»  cum  ingenti 
periculo  frustra  ageban- 
tur.  nam  eum  ea;  paul- 
lum  processerant,  igni, 
aut  lapidibus  corrumpe- 
bantnr :  milites  neque  pro 
opere  consistere,  propter 
iniquitatem  loci :  neque 
inter  vineas  sine  periculo 
administrare:  optumus  quis- 
que  cadere,  aut  sauciari ; 
cceteris  metus  augeri. 

XCIII.  At  Marius,  mul- 
tis  diebus  et  laboribus  con- 
sumtis,  anxius  trahere  cum 
animo,  omitteretne  incoep- 
tum,  quoniam  frustra 
erat ;  an  fortunam  opperi- 
retur,  qua  ssepe  prospere 
usus.  Qure  ciim  multos  dies, 
noctes  sestuans  agitaret, 
forte  quidam  Ligus,  ex 
cohortibus  auxiliariis  miles 
gregarius,  castris  aqua- 
tum  egressus,  haiid  procul 
ab  latere  castelli,  quod  ad- 
vorsum  prEeliantibus  erat, 
animum  advortit  inter  saxa 
repentis  cochleas :  qua- 
rum  cum  unam  atque  al- 
teram,  dein  plures  peteret, 
studio  legundi  paullatim 
prope  ad  summum  mon- 
tis  egressus  est.    Ubi,  post- 


tuation  wds  quite  unfit  for  ram- 
parts,  turrets,  and  other  toorks  : 
the  xoay  up  to  the  castle  was  very 
narroio,  with  a  precijnce  on 
both  sides.  Tlie  vinece  were  ap~ 
plied  with  vast  hazard,  and  to 
no  purpose,  for  after  tfiey  had  ad- 
vanced  a  little,  they  locre  de- 
stroyed  by  fire  or  stones  :  the  sol- 
diers  could  neither  stand  before 
the  toorks,  because  of  the  steep- 
7iess  of  the  ground  ;  nor  manage 
their  business  within  t/ie  vinece 
without  danger :  the  bravest  of 
them  fell,  or  were  wounded ; 
and  the  rest  sadly  discouraged. 

XCIII.  But  Marius,  after 
spending  many  days  and  much 
pains,  was  ivith  much  regret 
considering  in  his  oton  mind, 
whetker  he  should  drop  his  un- 
dertaking,  because  it  had  no 
success ;  or  wait  upon  fortune, 
which  he  had  often  found  friendly. 
On  which,  wken  full  of  distrac- 
tion  and  irresolution,  he  had 
employed  his  thoughts  for  several 
days  and  nigkts,  by  ckance  a  cer- 
tain  Ligurian,  a  common  soldier 
of  tke  auxiliary  battalions,  hav- 
ing  gone  oitt  of  tke  camp  to  gel 
tvater,  observed  some  snails 
creeping  among  tke  stones,  not 
far  from  tke  side  of  the  castle, 
which  lay  out  of  the  besiegers' 
viezo :  qf  which,  ickilst  he 
reached  at  one  and  a  second,  and 
then  more,    through  a  desire  of 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Tm  opere  cnnsistere}   By  opere  he  means  the  vineee. 

5.  Proptcr  iniyuitutem  loci]  is  literally,  because  of  the  unevcnness  of  Ihc 
ground,  i.  e.  because  the  ground  was  not  level,  but  very  steep,  or  had  a 
great  ascent  j  so  that  tlie  soldier  stood  as  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  precipice. 

y  3 
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quam  solitudinem  intellex- 
it,  niore  humani  ingenii 
cupido  ignara  visundi  in- 
vadit.  Et  forte  in  eo  loco 
grondis  ilex  coaluerat  in- 
ter  saxa,  paullulum  modo 
prona,  dein  flexa  atque 
aucta  in  altitudinem,  quo 
cuncta  gignentium  natu- 
ra  fert :  cujus  ramis  mo- 
do,  modo  eminentibus  sax- 
is  nisus  Ligus,  castelli 
planitiem  perscribit ;  quod 
cuncti  Numidse  intenti  prse- 
liantibus  aderant.  Ex- 
ploratis  omnibus,  quse 
mox  usui  fore  ducebat, 
eadem  regreditur,  non  te- 
mere,  uti  adscenderat,  sed 
tentans  omnia  et  circum- 
spiciens.  Itaque  Marium 
propere  adit ;  acta  edo- 
cet,  hortatur,  ab  ea  par- 
te,  qu&  ipse  adscenderat, 
castellum  tentet :  pollice- 
tur.  sese  itineris  periculi- 
que  ducem.  Marius  cum 
Ligure,  promissa  cogni- 
tum  ex  prsesentibus  misit : 
quorum  uti  cujusque  in- 
genium  erat,  ita  rem  dif- 
iicilem  aut  facilem  nun- 
eiavere.  Consulis  animus 
tamen  paullum  arrectus. 
Itaque  ex  copia  tubicinum 
et  comicinum,  numero 
quinque  quam  velocissu- 
mos  delegit,  et  cum  his, 
pnesidio  qui  forent,  qua- 
tuor  centuriones :  omnis 
Liguri  parere  jubet,    et  ei 


gatliering,  he  was  got  up,  by 
little  and  little,  ahnost  to  the  top  of 
the  rock.  Where  after  he  found 
aU  was  quiet,  a  curiosiiy,  usual 
to  human  nature,  of  prying  into 
things  unhnown,  seized  him. 
And  by  chance  in  this  place  a 
large  oak-tree  had  grou-n  out 
among  the  stones,  bending  down- 
wards  a  little  near  the  root,  then 
taking  a  turn  and  shooting  up- 
wards,  whither  nature  carries 
all  vegetables ;  the  Ligurian 
climbing  t/p,  one  while  by  the 
boughs  of  this,  another  while  by 
pieccs  of  the  rock  standing  out 
from  the  rest,  descries  ihe  plat- 
form  ofthe  castle  ;  because  all  thc 
Ntanidians  were  busily  engaged 
in  jight  ivith  the  besiegers.  Af- 
ter  making  all  the  observatio?is, 
which  by  atid  by  he  thonghl  might 
be  of  service,  he  returns  back  the 
same  way,  not  ccrelessly,  as  he 
went  up,  but  trying  and  vietving 
all  about  him  well.  Whereupon 
he  goes  in  all  haste  to  Marius ; 
tells  hini  ivhat  he  has  done,  ad- 
vises  him  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  castle  on  ihat  side  ivhere  he 
tvent  vp  :  promises  that  he  woidd 
lead  the  way,  and  be  the  fore- 
■most  in  the  danger.  Blarius  sent 
some  qf  those  that  attended  him 
alovg  with  the  Ligurian,  to  cx- 
amine  into  the  proposal :  who, 
(iccording  to  thcir  different  tem- 
pers,  brovgkt  word  the  matter 
was  difficvit  or  easy.  The  Con- 
sid's  mind  however  was  a  littlc 
elevated.      Wherefore,   out  of  all 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XCIH.   PaulluUm  modh  prona]  Mocti  may  be  ucre  rendered  at  frst, 
i,  c.  near  the  root. 
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negotio     proxumum    diem     the  trumpeters  and  cornctiers,  lie 
constituit.  picked  five  of  thc  most  spriglitly, 

and  with  them  four  centurions,  wr 
a  guard :  orders  them  allto  follow  the  direction  qfthe  LJguriau, 
and  appoints  the  neict  day  for  the  execution  of  the  prcgect. 

XCIV.  Sed  ubi  ex  pne-  XCIV.    Noiv    when   the    time 

cepto  tempus  visum  ;  pa-  appointed  was  come ;  having  pre- 
ratis  compositisque  omni-  pared  and  put  all  things  in  order, 
hu*,  ad  locum  pergit.  Cse- 
teriun  illi,  qui  eenturiis 
pneerant,  prsedocti  ab  du- 
ce,  arma  ornatumque  mu- 
taverant,  capite  atque  pe- 
ilibus  nudis,  uti  prospectus 
nisusque  per  saxa  faciliiis 
foret  ;  super  terga  gladii 
et  scuta ;  verum  ea  Nu- 
midica  ex  coriis,  ponderis 
uratia  simul,  et  offensa 
quo  ievius  streperent.  Igi- 
tur  pnsgrediens  Ligus 
«axa,  et  si  quse  vetustate 
i*adices,  eminebant,  laqueis 
vinciebat,  quibus  adlevati 
faeilius  adscenderent.  iuter- 
diim  timidos  insolentia  iti- 
neris  ,  levare  manu :  ubi 
paulio    asperiof   adscensus, 


he,  namely,  ihe  Ligunan,  goes 
to  the  place.  But  those  who 
commanded  the  companies,  viz. 
the  centurions,  having  been  in- 
structed  hefore-hand  by  iheir 
guide,  had  changed  their  arms 
and  dress,  bcing  bare-headed  ana 
bare-foot,  that  theg  might  look 
about  them,  and  climb  the  rock 
ivith  more  ease :  their  swords 
aud  shields  were  upon  their  backs ; 
but  the  latter  teeVe  of  t/ie  Numi- 
diaii  kind  niade  of  hidcs  as 
tvell  for  Ug/Uness,  as  tkat  theg 
might  make  less  noise  if  they 
chanced  to  dash  against  the  rock. 
The  Ligurian  thcrefore  leading 
the  wuy,  tied  ropes  about  the 
stones,  and  any  old  tree  roots  t/iat 
stuck  out,  t/tat  supported  by  these, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XCIV.  1.  Illi,  quicenluriis  prceerant,  pradocti  ab  duce~\  Cortius  thinks 
tliis  reading  may  be  tolerated,  but  yet  has  some  suspicion,  that  the  words 
q;ti  centuriis  prcverant  have  been  a  marginal  note,  and  brought  into  the 
text  by  some  unwary  or  ignorant  transcriber.  These  being  thrown  out, 
the  pronoun  illi  will  denole  the  lubicines,  curnicines,  and  centuriones,  men- 
tioned  toward  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  who,  being  nine  in  num- 
ber,  made,  with  their  dux  the  Ligurian,  ten  persous  in  all,  that  were  to 
go  upon  this  enterprise. 

2.  Ponderis  gralia]  i.  e.  ponderis  levioris  gralid.  Ita  numerus,  men- 
sura,  magnitudo,  et  alia  ejusmodi  haud  raro  ponuntur,  ut  tale  adjectivum 
iiitelligoadum  sit.  Eo  modo  Cor.  Nep.  prref".  Plura  perscqui  magnitudo 
volumiuis  prokibet.  Non  aliter  ea  intelliguntur,  quam  locus,  tenipus,  vale- 
tad>,  casus,  ciu.ssi,  gralia,  multa  prastereii  qux  proprie  media  suut ;  sed 
nepiis  ih  alteram  partcm  nude  sumunttir. 

5.  Vctustat:'  rwtiees]  Per  seu  propler  vetustatem,  Nam  radiccs  magna- 
rum  arborum  per  vetustatem  prominere  solcnt. 
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singulos  prse  se  inermos 
mittere  ;  deinde  ipse  cum 
illorum  armis  sequi ;  quse 
duhia  nisu  videbantur  po- 
tissumus  tentare,  ac  ssepius 
eadem  adscendens  descen- 
densque,  dein  statim  di- 
grediens,  cseteris  audaciam 
addere.  Igitur  diu  mul- 
tumque  fatigati,  tandem 
in  castellum  perveniunt, 
desertum  ab  ea  parte: 
quod  omnes,  sicuti  aliis 
dlebus,  advorsum  hostis 
aderant.  Marius,  ubi  ex 
nunciis,  quse  Ligus  egerat, 
cognovit,  quamquam  toto 
die  intentos  prselio  Numi- 
daa  habuerat,  tum  vero 
cohortatus  milites  et  ipse 
extra  vineas  egressus,  tes- 
tudine  acta  succedere,  et 
simul  hostem  tormentis  sa- 
gittariisque  et  funditori- 
bus  eminus  terrere.  At 
Nuinidse  ssepe  aniea  vineis 
Romanorum  subvorsis,  item 
incensis,  non  castelli 
msenibus  sese  tutabantur ; 
sed  pro  muro  dies  noctes- 
que  agitare :  maledicere 
Romanis,  ac  Mario  ve- 
cordiam  objectare :  mili- 
tibus  nostris  Jugurthse  ser- 
vitium  minari ;  secundis 
rebua  feroces  esse.      Inte- 


they  might  climb  ttp  the  more  ea~ 
sihj.  sometime  he  would  pull  up 
by  the  hand  such  as  were  timo- 
rous,  by  reason  of  their  not  hav- 
ing  been  accustomed  to  this  hind 
of  road :  where  the  ascent  was 
a  little  more  rugged,  /te  would 
se?id  thern  up  unartned  one  by  onc 
bcfore  kim ;  and  then  folloiced 
himself  with  thcir  arms ;  what 
places  seemed  dangerous  to  climb, 
he  first  of  all  made  tricd  of,  and 
by  going  up  and  coming  down  the 
same  several  times,  and  then  pre- 
sently  stepping  to  a  sicle,  he  added 
courage  to  the  rest.  Wherefore, 
a/ier  long  and  much  fatigue,  at 
length  they  got  up  to  the  castlc, 
that  was  left  nahed  on  thcU  side : 
because  all,  as  on  other  days,  were 
on  the  side  next  the  enemy.  Ma- 
rius,  when  he  was  informed  by 
messengers  what  thc  Ligurian 
had  done,  though  he  had  kept  the 
Numidians  close  at  icork  thc 
whole  day,  yet  then,  having  en- 
couraged  the  soldiers,  and  sallicd 
himself  out  ofthe  vinecc,  forming 
a  testudo,  advanced  forward  to 
the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  ter- 
rified  the  enemy  with  his  engines, 
and  archers,  and  slingers,  at  a 
distance.  Bid  the  Numidians, 
having  brohe  doton  t/te  vinea  of 
thc  Romans  often  before  now, 
and  burnt  them  too,  clid  not  usc 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  Testudine  acta]  Tlie  testudo,  said  to  have  been  invented  at  the  Tro- 
jan  war,  was  a  figure  tlie  soldiers  cast  thcmselves  into,  so  that  thcir  targets 
would  close  altogether  above  their  heads,  and  protect  them  from  the  mis- 
sive  weapons  of  the  enemy ;  and  tliis  target  fence,  from  the  resemblance 
it  lias  to  a  tortoise-shell,  got  the  name  of  testudo.  But  besidcs  this  use  of 
the  word,  the  Romans  in  general  talied  all  their  covered  defensive  ma- 
thines  testudines. 
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rim  omnibus  Romanis  hos- 
tibusque  pnelio  intentis, 
magna  utrimque  vi,  pro 
gloria  atque  imperio  his, 
illis  pro  salute  certantibus, 
repente  a  tergo  signa  ca- 
nere :  ac  priino  mulieres 
et  ,  pueri,  qui  visum  pro- 
cesserant,  fugere :  deinde 
uti  quisque  muro  proxu- 
mus  erat,  postremo  cuncti 
armati  inermesque.  Quod 
ubi  accidit,  eo  acrius 
Romani  instare,  fundere, 
ac  plerosque  tantummodu 
sauciare,  dein  super  occi- 
sorum  corpora  vadere;  avi- 
di  gloriae,  certantes  mu- 
rum  petere  :  neque  quem- 
quam  omnium  prseda  mo- 
rari.  Sic  forte  correcta 
Marii  temeritas,  glbriam 
ex  culpa  invenit. 


to  defend  themselves  within  thc 
walis  of  the  castle;  but  patrolted 
day  and  night  before  the  walls : 
railed  at  the  Romans,  and  up- 
braided  Marius  toith  madness ; 
threatened  our  soldiers  ivith  being 
made  slaves  to  Jugurtha,  and 
were  exceeding  proud  of  their 
advantage.  ln  the  inean  ti/ne, 
ichilst  the  Romans  and  enemies 
tvere  all  engaged  in  fight,  with 
great  fury  on  both  sides,  the  one 
party  contending  for  glory  and 
victory,  the  other  for  their  lives, 
on  a  sudden  the  trumpets  sounded 
behind  the  enemies  backs :  and 
first  the  women  and  children,  who 
had  come,  out  to  see  the  fight, 
fied;  after  them  t/tose  t/iat  ivere 
nearest  the  ivall,  at  last  all, 
armed  and  unarmed.      When  this 


happened,  the  Romans  pushedfor- 
tvard  with  so  much  the  greater 
violenoe,  dispersed  them,  andmostof 
them  they  on/y  wounded,  aiul  then  made  their  way  over  the  bodies 
oftheslain;  and,  breathing  after  glory,  they  run  to  the  wail, 
striving  who  should  be  foremost,  nor  did  the  p/under  rttard  any 
one  of  them  a/l.  Thus  the  rash  conduct  of  3Iarius,  rectified  by 
fortune,  procured  him  g/ory  from  afauit. 

XCV.  Cteterum  dum  ea         XCV.    But  whilsi  this  affair 
res  geritur,  L.  Sulla  Quses-     is  transacting,    his   Qu&stor,    L. 

Suila,  arrived  in  the  camp  with 
a  great  body  of  horse:  for  the 
raising  whereof  in  Latium,  and 
among  the  a/Ues,  he  had  been  left 
at  Rome.  Now  as  the  subjecl  /tas 
led  us  to  the  mention  of  this  great 
man;  I  t/iin/t  it  propcr  to  say  a 
little  of  his  character  and  man- 
ners,  for  I  am  not  to  speak  of  the 


tor  cum  magno  equitatu 
in  castra  venit;  quos  uti 
ex  Latio  et  a  sociis  coge- 
rct,  Rouue  relictus  erat. 
Sed  quoniam  tanti  viri 
res  admonuit :  idoaeum 
visum  est,  de  natura  cttl- 
tuque  ejus  paucis  dicere. 
neque    enim    alio   loco   de 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XCV.    I.  Quos  tal  ex  Latio]   Quos  is  here  plural,  as  referring  to  the 
collective  antecedent  equiiaiu. 
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Sullae  rebus  dicturi  sumus: 
et  L.  Sisenna  optume  et 
diligentissume  omnium  qui 
eas  res  dixere,  persecu- 
tus,  parum  mihi  libero 
ore  locutus  videtur.  Igi- 
tur  Sulla  gentis  patriciae, 
familia  prope  jam  exstinc- 
ta  majorum  ignavia:  lit- 
teris  Graecis  atque  Lati- 
nis  juxta  atque  doctissume 
eruditus  ;  animo  ingenti, 
cupidus  voluptatum,  sed 
gloriae  cupidior  :  otio  lux- 
urioso;  tamen  ab  nego- 
tiis  numquam  voluptas  re- 
morata,  nisi  quod  de  ux- 
ore  potuit  honestius  con- 
suli :  facundus,  callidus, 
et  amicitia  facilis ;  ad  si- 
mulanda  negotia  altitudo 
ingenii  incredibilis  ;  mul- 
tarum  rerum,  ac  maxume 
pecuniae  largitor.  Atque 
felicissumo  omnium  ante 
civilem  victoriam,  num- 
quarn  super  industriam 
forttina  fuit  :  multique 
dubitavere,    fortior,    an  fe- 


ajfairs  of  Sulla,  in  any  other  place: 
and  L.  Sisenna,  though  he  has  com- 
piled  his  history  in  the  best  man- 
ncr,  and  wilh  the  greatest  accu- 
racy,  of  any  who  have  writlen, 
on  this  subject,  appears  to  me  to 
have  spoke  in  a  strain  not  free 
enough.  Sulla  then  was  of  the 
Patrician  rank,  his  family  by  this 
lime  being  almost  sunk  by  the 
want  of  spirit  in  his  ancestors  :  he 
was  equallu  instructed  in  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  very  accuralely  in  both;  of  a 
great  soul,  fond  of  pleasure,  but 
fonder  of  glory :  in  times  of  lei- 
sure  he  was  addicted  to  luxury  : 
yet  pleasure  vever  hindered  him 
from  serious  business,  except  that 
he  might  have  acted  more  for  his 
honour  with  respect  to  his  wife  : 
he  was  eloquent,  artful,  aml 
jrank  in  his  fiiendship  ;  had  an 
incredible  reach  of  wit  to  disguise 
matters ;  was  liberal  of  many 
things,  and  especially  ofh\s  money. 
And  though  he  was  ihe  most 
fortunate  of  all  men,  before  his 
suecess  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  his 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  L.  Sisenna]  This  was  a  Roman  historian,  %vho  (lourisheJ  in  the  time 
of  the  Jugurthine  war,  and  a  long  while  after  it  too  :  he  wrote  several 
histories,  and  particularly  that  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla  :  but 
his  works  are  all  lost  except  a  few  fragments. 

3.  De  uxnre  potuit  hoitesiiils  consuli)  Potuit  consuli  are  here  used  imper- 
sonally,  and  signify,  that  his  own  honour  or  reputation  might  have  been 
better  consulted  by  him  in  his  behaviour  with  respect  to  his  wife,  whom, 
it  is  said,  he  used  [11,  by  indulging  himself  in  too  much  intimacy  with 
other  women.  In  this  sense  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Sulla,  seems  to  under- 
stand  these  words  of  Sallust.  Some  however  take  the  expression  to  refer 
only  to  a  dishonourable  marriage  he  made  in  his  old  age  with  one  Valeria. 

4.  Numquam  supcr  induslriam fortunafuit]  Numquam  fortuna  majora 
illi  contulit,  quam  ipse  meruerat,  omnisque  suae  fortuna;  ipse  faber  fuit. 
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lieior  esset.  nam  postea.  fortune  was  never  superior  io 
quae  fecerit,  incertum  ha-  his  merit;  and  many  have  made 
beo,  pudeat  magis,  an  pigeat  a  question  of  it,  whether  he  icas 
disserere.  more  brave,  or  more  fortunate.  for 

as  io  what  he  did  afterwards,  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  it  wouldgive  me  more  shame  or  sorroic  to  relate  it. 
XCVI.  Igitur  Sulla,  ut  XCVI.  Sulla  then,  as  has 
supra  dictum,  postquam  becn  said  above,  after  he  arrived 
in  Africam  atque  in  castra  in  Africa,  and  the  camp  of  Ma- 
Marii  cum  equitatu  venit,  rius  tcith  the  horse,  tliough  raw 
rudis  antea  et  ignarus  bel-     before,    and    unaequainted    with 

war,  became  in  a  short  time  Oie 
most  accomplished  of  them  alL 
Besides,  he  was  complaisant  iu 
his  address  to  the  soldiers;  fie 
bestowed  favours  on  many  upon 
per  se  ipse  dare  beneficia,  their  request,  on  others  of  his  oivn 
invitus  accipere:  6ed  ea  accord,  and  was  bachward  to 
properantius,  quam  ses  receive  any:  but  repaid  them  in 
mutuum  reddere  :  ipse  ab  greater  haste  than  borrowed  mo' 
nullo    repetere :    magis    id     ney ;     though   he   demanded    re- 

turns  from  none:  this  he  rather 
endeavoured,  that  as  many  as 
possible  should  be  indebted  to 
him:  he  would  engage  both  in 
mine,  atque  ad  vigilias  jocose  and  serious  conversation 
multus  adesse  :    neque  in-     with  persons  of  the  loicest  rank: 

in  the  incampments,  in  the 
marches,  and  upon  tJie  watches, 
he  was  every  where  at  hand; 
nor  did  he  in  the  mean  time,  as 
is  icont  to  be  the  way  of  a  de- 
orem  alium  pati ;  pleros-  praved  ambition,  endeavour  to 
que   antevenire.     Quis  re-     lessen  the  character  of  th«  Con- 

sul,  or  of  any  icorthy  person  what- 
ever;  only  neither  in  counsel  nor 
action  cotdd  he  suffer  another  to  be 
superior  to  him  ;  and  he  excelled  most  men.  By  v;hich  behaviour, 
m  a  short  time  he  came  to  be  in  high  favour  with  Marius  and  the 
soktiers. 

XCVII.  At  Jugurtha,  XCVII.  But  Jugurtha,  after 
postquam  oppidum  Cap-  he  had  losi  the  city  Capsa,  and 
sam,  aliosque  locos  mu-  other  places  that  were  foftified, 
nitos,    et  sibi  utilis  eimul,     a/td  withal  of  great   service   to 


li,  sollertissumus  omnium 
in  paucis  tempestatibus 
factus  est.  Ad  hoc,  mili- 
tes  benigne  adpellare ; 
multis       rogantibus,       aliis 


laborare,  ut  illi  quam  plu- 
rimi  deberent :  joca  atque 
seria  cum  humillumis  age- 
re :    in    operibus,    in 


terim,  quod  prava  ambi- 
tio  solet,  Consulis,  aut  cu- 
jusquam  boni  famam  lse- 
dere :  tantummod5  neque 
consilio,    neque   manu  pri- 


bus,  brevi  Mario  militibus- 
que  carissumus  factus. 
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et  magnam  pecuniam  ami- 
serat,  a<l  Bocchum  nun- 
eios  mittit,  '  quam  pri- 
miim  in  Numidiam  copias 
adduceret ;  praelii  faciun- 
di  tempus  adesse.'  Quem 
ubi  cunctari  accepit,  du- 
bium  belli  atque  pacis  ra- 
tiones  trahere  ;  rursus,  uti 
antea,  proxumos  donis  cor- 
rumpit,  ipsique  Mauro  pol- 
licetur  Numidise  partem 
tertiam,  si  aut  Romani 
Africa  expulsi,  aut,  inte- 
gris  suis  finibus,  bellum 
compositum  foret.  Eo 
prremio  illectus  Bocchus, 
cum  magna  multitudine 
Jugurtham  accedit.  Ita 
amborum  exercitu  con- 
juncto,  Marium  jam  in 
hiberna  profieiscentem,  vix 
decima  parte  die  reliqua, 
invadunt  :  rati  noctem, 
qiue  jam  aderat,  victis  si- 
bi  munimcnto  fore ;  et, 
si  vicissent,  nullo  impedi- 
mento,  quia  locorum  sci- 
entes  erant :  eontra,  Ro- 
manis  utrumque  casuvn  in 
tenebris  difficiliorem.  Igi- 
tur  simul  Consul  ex  multis 
de  hostium  adventu  cog- 
novit,  et  ipsi  hostes  ade- 
rant,   et  priusquam  exerci- 


him,  and  a  vast  treasure  beside*, 
dispatches  mcssengers  to  Bocchus, 
to  desire  '  that  he  uould  bring 
his  forces  into  Numidia  with  atl 
possible  haste;  that  the  season  for 
giring  battle  ivas  at  hand.' 
Whom  when  he  found  demurring, 
and  pondering  in  a  uavering 
manner  the  reasons  for  war  and 
peace ;  again,  as  bejbre,  he  bribes 
those  about  him  ivith  preseuts. 
and  promises  ihe  Moor  himself  a 
third  part  of  Numidia,  if  cither 
the  JRomans  shoidd  be  driven  out 
of  Africa,  or  an  end  put  to  thc 
war,  his  dominions  being  lcft  cn- 
tire.  JBocchus,  tempted  by  this 
bait,  comes  to  Jugurtha  ivith  a. 
vast  army.  Wherefore  both  their 
armies  being  Joined,  they  fall  up- 
on  Marius  now  marching  into 
winter-quarters,  towards  even- 
ing,  scctrce  a  tentJi  part  of  the 
day  being  left;  siqyposing  the 
night,  xvJiicJi  was  now  at  Jiand, 
would  be  a  sJielter  to  them  if 
worsted;  and  no  impedimcnt,  if 
they  sJioidd  prevail,  because  tJtcy 
were  well  acquainted  witJi  tJie 
country;  and  on  tJte  otJtcr  Jtand, 
tJtat  eitJter  case  would  be  Jtardcr 
for  tJte  Romans  in  tJte  dark. 
WJterefore  at  one  and  the  same 
time  tJte  Consul  Jtad  notice  from 


several  Jtands  of  tJte  aj)proacJt  qf 
EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

XCVII.  1.  Vix  dccirnd  parte  tlie  reliqud]  i.  e.  somewhat  more  than  an 
hour  before  sun-stt.  Die  here  may  eilher  be  the  old  gcnitive  foV  diei,  as 
in  cap.  xxii.  and  lii.  or,  as  Cortius  rather  thinks,  the  ablative  ;  and  then 
the  sentence  is  to  be  tlius  resolved,  die  reliqud,  i.  e.  relictd  vix  per  seu  qu6d 
ad  decimam  pnrtem.  Thus  Liv.  XXIX,  cap.  vii.  Classis  liomana  a  Messand 
JLucros  aliquot  horis  die  superante  accessit. 

9.  Kullo  imjiedimentol  A'ulio  ishere  the  dative,  according  to  the  ancient 
forin  of  declining,  ulius,  inius,  alius,  solus,  and  M>me  other  such  nouns. 
See  Mr.  lluddiman's  Grammar,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  r.  1  7. 
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tus  aut  instrui,  aut  sarci- 
nas  colligere,  deuique  an- 
tequam  signum  aut  im- 
perium  ullum  accipere 
quiyit,  equites  Mauri  at- 
que  Gaetuli,  non  acie,  ne- 
que  ullo  more  praelii,  sed 
catervatim,  uti  quosque 
fors  conglobaverat,  in  nos- 
tros  concurrunt.  qui  om- 
nes  trepidi  improviso  me- 
tu,  ac  tamen  virtutis  me- 
mores,  aut  arma  capie- 
bant,  aut  capientis  alios 
ab  hostibus  defensabant ; 
pars  equos  adscendere,  ob- 
viam  ire  hostibus :  pugna 
latrocinio  magis,  quam 
praelio  similis  fieri :  sine 
signis,  sine  ordinibus,  equi- 
tes  pedites  permixti  cae- 
dere  alios,  alios  obtrun- 
care,  multos,  contra  ad- 
vorsos  acerrume  pugnan- 
tis,  ab  tergo  circumvenire: 
neque  virtus,  neque  arma 
satis  tegere;  quod  hostes 
numero  plures   et   undique 


the  enemy,  and  the  enemy  them- 
selves  were  upon  him,  and  before 
the  army  could  either  be  drawn 
up,  or  get  together  their  baggage, 
in  short,  before  they  could  receive 
any  signal  or  orders,  the  Moorisk 
and  G&lulian  horse,  not  in  a  re- 
gular  body,  nor  in  any  form  of 
battle,    but   in   scattered   compa- 
nies,     as    chance    had    clustered 
thtm     together,     came    pell-mell 
on  all  sides  upon  our  men.  who 
were  all  surprised  with  the  un- 
expected  alarm,    and   ytt   mind- 
ful  of  their  wonted  bravery  eilher 
took    to     their    arms,     or     pro- 
tected    olhers  from    the    enemyt 
whilst  they  were  taking  to  theirs : 
part  of  them  mounted  their  horsesy 
and   advanced  against   the    ene- 
my :    the  fight  was  more  like  a 
rtncounter  with  robbers,    than  a 
battle :    the   enemy's    horse    and 
foot  being  mixed  together,  wiihout 
slandards,    and   without  'keeping 
to  any  order,  cleanly  slaughlered 
some,  mangled  others,  and  wheeled 
about   upon  the  rear    of  many, 


EXPL ANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Sarcinas  colligere']  It  was  usual,  before  engaglng  in  battle,  to  brlng 
all  the  baggage  together  into  one  place,  and  set  a  guard  over  it. 

4.  Signum  aut  imperium  uUitni]  Signuni  in  thjs  place  either  denotes 
tbe  signal  comraonly  given  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  begin  the  battle,  or 
the  word  called  symbolum  or  tessera,  given  by  the  general  to  the  soldiers  as 
a  badge  or  mark  whereby  to  distinguish  their  own  men  from  those  of  the 
enemy;  or  rather  it  may  be  taken  to  signify  both.  By  imperiu/n  we  are 
to  understand  the  orders  usually  given  by  the  general,  how  to  behave  in  the 
action. 

5.  Equites  pedites permixti]  Glareanus,  says  Cortius,  isof  opinion,  that 
these  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  words  alias, 
alios  multos,  denote  the  Romans:  and  Cortius  himself  says  nothing  in 
opposition  to  this:  but  only  adds,  that,  in  this  case,  the  semi-colon  or  comma 
placed  after  the  word  permixti,  in  some  of  the  MS.  and  printed  editions, 
must  be  dashed  out ;  which  accordingly  I  have  done;  for  I  do  not  see  what 
good  6ense  can  be  made  of  the  place,  if  these  words  be  taken  otherwise. 
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circumfusi.  denique,  Ro- 
rnani  veteres,  novique,  et 
ob  ea  scientes  belli,  si  quos 
locus,  aut  casus  conjunx- 
erat,    orbes    facere :    atque 


as  they  were  fghting  very  biisfdy 
against  those  ihat  faced  them : 
neither  cvurage  nor  arms  could 
efectually  secure  our  men  ;  6e- 
cause  the  enemy  were  more  nu- 
ita  ab  omnibus  partibus  si-  merous,  and  spread  round  on  all 
mul  tecti  et  instructi  hos-  sides.  finally,  the  Roman  vtte- 
tium  vim  suslentabant.  rans,  and  vew  soldiers  too,  who 

had  been  blended  with  them,  and 
were  by  this  means  well  acquuinted  with  war,  as  the  ground  or 
chance  uvitedany  of  them,  jormtd  themselves  into  round  bodies  : 
and  so  being  both  secured  on  all  sides,  and  pbsted  in  proper  order, 
they  itilhstood  the  fury  of  the  enemy. 

XCVIII.  Neque  in  eo  XCVIII.  In  this  so  desperate 
a  case  Maiius  icas  not  daunted, 
nor  was  his  Courage  sunk,  more 
than  on  former  occasions ;  but 
tcith  his  own  troop,  which  he  had 
made  up  of  the  bravest  feiluws  in 
the  army,  ralher  than  of  hi* 
vearcst  friends,  flew  about  every 
where ;  and  one  while  relieved 
his  own  men  in  distress,  anoiher 
v hile  fell  in  amongst  the  eriemy, 
ienere  they  stood  thickest :  and 
by  fghling  did  what  service  he 
coutd  to  his  soldiers,  shice,  in 
this  universal  cojfusion,  he  could 
vot   act   the   general.     And   now 


tam  aspero  negotio  terri- 
tus  Marius,  aut  magis 
quam  antea,  demisso  ani- 
nio  fuit;  sed  cum  turma 
sua,  quam  ex  fortissumis 
magis,  quam  familiaris- 
sumis,  paraverat,  vagari 
passim ;  ac  modo  labo- 
rantibtis  suis  succurrere, 
modo  hostis,  ubi  confer- 
tissumi  obstiterant,  inva- 
dere:  manu  consulere  mi- 
litibus,  quoniam  impera- 
ie,  conturbatis  omnibue, 
non  poterat.     Jamque  dies 


consumtus    eiat,     cum    ta-     the  day  was  spent,  when  yet  the 

EXFLANATORY  NOTES. 

6.  Vetcres,  novique,  et  ob  ea  scientes  belli]  Though  Cortius  seems  to  sus- 
pect,  that  the  words  ?tovique,  et  ob  ea  are  spurious,  yet  he  will  not  take 
upon  hira  to  throw  them  out ;  nay,  thinks  they  may  bear  the  sense  I  have 
given  them  in  the  tran.slation  ;  yrhich,  it  must  be  cnvheu,  is  a  Iittle  strained', 
and  not  at  all  natuiai  or  easyv  His  comhient  on  the  place  is,  JDehwuet 
si  Romanos  veteres  novofquc,  qui  oh  id,  qubd  covjungerentur  veteribus  Jacile 
morem  mititice  discebant ,  cas^is  conjunxerat,  itliorbcsfacere.  En  tibi  Dictyn, 
qui  locum  imitatur,  VI.  cap.  i.  Faucis  tiicbus  perrcnere  ad  JEgcei.vi  mare  : 
ihimulta  imbribus  yentfsqiiej  ct  obid  s»vientemari,  indignaexpertii passin), 
ut  sors  tuterat,  dispalantur. 

XCVIII.  1.  Manv  consulere  niiHtibus]  Ineptissime  harc  toractant  intcr- 
pretes,  cum  tam  manifestum  sit  Marium  virtute,  auxilio  suo  suanue  tur- 
ma?  consuluisse  miiitibus.  Supra,  cap.  xxxix.  Quod  armatus  dcdccure, 
2"tius  qudm  manu  salutem  quteshcrit. 
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men  barbari  nihil  remit- 
tere ;  atque,  uti  Reges 
pneceperant,  noctem  pro 
se  rati,  acrius  insiare. 
Tum  Marius  ex  copia. 
rertim  consilium  traliit, 
atqie,  uli  suis  receptui 
locus  esset,  collis  duos 
propinquos  inter  se  occu- 
pat.  quorum  in  uno,  cas- 
tris  parum  atnplo,  fons 
aquae  magnus  erat  :  alter 
usui  opportunus,  quia  mag- 
ua  parte  editus  et  prae- 
cep*,  pauca  miiniinento 
quasrebtt.  Caeterum  a- 
pud  aqnain  Sullain  cum 
equitibus  noctein  agitare 
jubet.  Ipse       paullatiin 

dispersos  milites,  neque 
minus  hostibus  contur- 
batis,  in  unum  contra- 
tnt:  dein  cunctos  pleno 
gradu  in  collem  subdu- 
cit.  Ita       reges,        loci 

difficultate  coacti,  prae- 
lio  deterrentur.  neque  ta- 
men  suos  longius  abire 
sinunt,  sed,  utroque  col- 
le  multitudine  circumda- 
to,  etfusi  consedere.  De- 
in  crebris  ignibus  factis, 
plerumque  noctis  barba- 
ri  suo  more  laetari,  e.\sul- 
tare,  strepere  vocibus: 
ipsi  duces  feroces,  quia 
non  fugerent,  pro  victo- 
nbus  agere.  Sed  ea  cunc- 
ta  Romanis  ex  tenebris 
et      editionbus      locis     fa- 


barbarians  abated  nothing  of 
their  fury  ;  nay,  charged  viore 
desperately,  imagining  the  night 
was  their  advantage,  as  the 
Kings  had  instructed  them  be- 
fore-hand,  Upon  this  Mariua 
tukes  the  measures  that  were 
proper  in  his  circumstances,  -and, 
that  there  might  be  a  place  of 
retreat  for  his  men,  stizes  upon 
two  hills  that  icere  near  lo  one 
another.  in  one  of  which,  not 
lar^e  enough  for  a  camp,  there 
was  a  plentiful  spring  of  water  ; 
the  other  was  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  because  a  great  part  of 
it  being  high  and  steep,  it  would 
require  litile  fortifying.  Now  he 
orders  Sulla  with  the  horse  to 
pass  ihe  night  by  the  water.  He 
kimselj  druws  togethcr  bu  degrees 
the  soldiers  that  were  much  scat- 
tered,  the  enemy  being  no  Itss  dis- 
ordered :  and  then  carries  them 
all  ojf,  upon  a  full  march,  to  the 
hill.  Thus  the  Kiugs  are  diverted 
from  thejighl,  being  restraincd  by 
the  disadvanlage  of  the  grouncl, 
yet  suffered  not  ihcir  men  to  with- 
draw  to  uny  distance,  but  incainpecL 
in  a  scattered  manner,  surround- 
ing  bolh  hills  with  their  num- 
bers.  And  then  having  made  a 
great  many  Jircs,  ihe  barbarians 
macie  merry  most  of  the  ni°-ht 
after  their  own  fashion,  leaped 
for  joy,  and  yelled  wilh  their 
voices :  their  leuders  themselves 
proud,  because  they  had  not  run 
away,     bthaved     as     conquerors. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Noctem  pro  se  rati]  Pro  se  est  commodam  sibi,  opportunam. 
Z  2 
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cilia  visu  magnoque  horta-     But  alt  these  things  were  easily 
mentoerant.  perceived  by  ihe  Romans  in  the 

dark,  and  vpon  the  higher  ground, 
and  gave  them  great  encouragement. 

XCIX.  Plurimum  ve-  XCIX.  And  Marius  being 
ro  Marius  imperitia  hos-  much  animattd  by  the  unskiijui 
tium  confirmatus,  quam  conduct  of  the  enemy,  orders  a 
maxumum  silentium  ha-  profound  silence  to  be  kept ;  and 
beri  jubet;  ne  signa  qui-  not  so  much  as  sound  the  trumpets, 
dem,  uti  per  vigilias  6ole-  as  they  used  to  do  at  the  end  of 
bant,  canere  :  deinde,  ubi  every  walch  :  and  then,  when  day 
lux     adventabat,      defessis     approached,  the  enemy  being  now 

weary,  and  a  lillle  before  this 
seized  with  sleep,  on  a  sudden  the 
watches,  as  also  the  trumpeters 
of  the  cohorts,  troops,  and  le- 
gions,  all at  once  sounded l.he  trum- 
pets  ;  ihe  soldiers  set  up  a  shout, 
and  poured  down  from  the  camp. 
The  Moois  and  Gtetulians  being 
suddenly  awakened  wiih  the  un- 
expecied  and  dismal  noise,  could 
neither  jiy,  nor  lake  arms,  nor  act 
at  all,  or  think  of  any  thing  for 
their  own  relief:  terror,  like  a 
phrensy,  had  so  slupified  all  of 
them  with  the  din,  clamour,  con- 
tu,  clamore,  nullo  subve-  fusion,  and  fright,  none  coming 
niente,    nostris   instantibus,     to    their    relief,     and    our-  men 

charging  hard.  ln  short,  they 
were  all  routcd  and  dispersed. 
most  of  their  arms  and  miiitary 
standurds  were  taken ;  and 
more  men  killed  in  that  balile 
than  all  the  former.  For  their 
fiight  was  prevented  by  sleep  and 
the  extraordinary  surprise. 


jam  hostibus  et  paullo  an 
te  somno  captis,  de  im- 
proviso  vigiles,  item  co- 
hortium,  turmarum,  legio- 
num  tubicines  simul  om- 
nes  signa  canere ;  mili- 
tes  clamorem  tollere,  at- 
que  portis  erumpere.  Mau- 
ri  atque  Gaetuli  igno- 
to  et  horribili  sonitu  re- 
pente  exciti,  neque  fuge- 
re,  neque  arma  capere, 
neque  omnino  facere  aut 
providere  quidquam  po- 
terant.    ita    cunctos   strepi- 


tumultu,  terrore,  formi- 
do,  quasi  vecordia,  cepe- 
rat.  Denique  omnes  fusi 
fugatique.  arma  et  signa 
militaria  pleraque  capta ; 
pluresque  eo  praelio,  quam 
omnibus  superioribus  in- 
teremti.  Nam  somno  et 
metu  insolito  impedita  fuga. 
C.  Dtin  Marius,  uti 
cceperat  in  hiberna;  quae, 
propter  commeatum,  in 
oppidis  maritumis  agere 
decreverat.      neque    tamen 


C.  After  ihis  Marius  marches 
on,  as  he  had  begun,  to  winter- 
quarters  ;  which  he  had  resolved  to 
take  up  in  thc  towns  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  for  the  sake  of  provisions. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 
C.   1.  In  hiberna)  Intellige  prnficiscitur.     Verbs  of  motion,  such  as 
nrcificiscor,  are  frequently  suppressed. 
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socors  victoria,  aut  inso- 
lens  factus  ;  sed  pariter 
ac  in  conspectu  hostium, 
quadrato  agmine  incede- 
re.  Sulla  cum  equitatu 
apud  dexlumos,  in  sinis- 
tra  A.  Manlius  cum  fun- 
diioribus  et  sagittariis, 
prasterea  coliortes  Ligu- 
rum  curabat  :  primos  et 
extremos  cum  expeditis 
manipulis  tribunos  loca- 
verat.  Perfugae,  minu- 
me  cari  et  regionum  sci- 
entissumi,  hostium  iter  ex- 
plorabant :  simul  Consul, 
quasi  nullo  imposito,  om- 
nia  providere :  apud  om- 
nes  adesse ;  laudare,  in- 
crepare  merenlis.  lpse 
armatus  intentusque,  item 
milites  cogebat :  neque 
secus,  atque  iter  fa- 
cere,  castia  munire,  ex- 
cubitum  in  portas  cohor- 
tis  ex  legionibus,  pro  cas- 
tris  equites  auxiliarios 
mittere.  praslerea,  alios 
super  vallum  in  munimen- 
tis  locare,  vigilias  ipse 
circumire,    non    diffidentia 


however,  he  was  not  rendered 
careless  or  proud  by  hi»  success  ; 
but  marched  with  his  armu  in 
a  square  Jigure,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  in  view  of  an  enemy.  Sullu 
took  his  slaiion  icith  the  horse 
upon  the  right,  A.  Manlius  wilh 
the  slingers  and  archers,  as  also 
the  cohorts  of  the  Ligurians, 
on  ihe  left ;  in  the  van  and  rear 
he  had  posted  the  tribunes,  ivitk 
the  companies  nffoot  clear  oj  bag- 
gage.  Deserttrs  being  men 
ivhose  lives  they  were  teast  ten- 
dcr  of,  and  bcst  acquainted  with 
the  country,  watched  the  motions 
of  the  enemy  :  the  Consul,  at  the 
same  time,  as  if  no  ojjicer  had 
been  appointed,  toofc  the  oversight 
o/  every  thing  ;  wus  prese7it  tverif 
where:  and  commended,  or  repri- 
manded  every  one  as  they  dc 
servsd.  He  ivas  armtd  and  upon 
his  guard  himself,  and  obliged  the 
■soldiers  to  be  so  too :  nor  was  he 
less  cautious  infortifying  his camp, 
and  causing  the  legionary  cohorts 
to  keep  wulch  at  thc  gates,  and  ths 
auxitiary  hurse  without  ihe  campt 
than  in  perjorming  his  march. 
moreover,  he  posled  others  upon 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


2.  Prcctereu  cohortes  Liguntm]  Quasi  dixisset,  Pratereu  erant  in  iis, 
eum  quibus  curubat,  cohortes  Ligurum. 

3.  Perfuga,  minume  cari]  Perfugis  periculosissimum  negotium  de- 
roandabat  Marius  explorare  iter  hostium  :  quia  minime  tam  cari  "erant, 
ut  cives  aut  socii  Rbmani,  viliore  damno,   si  perissent. 

4.  Non  d\ffidcntid  futuri,  qua  imperavisset,  qudni]  Perizonias  ad  Sanct. 
II.    IMinerv.  cap.  ix.  completes  this  sentence  thus:   non  tam  diffideniid 

futuri  negotii  eorum,  qucc  imperavissel ;  and  Cortius  thus :  non  tam  uiffi- 
dentid  futuri  ejus  omnis,  qua  imperavisset.  And  in  this  case  quce  is  put 
plural,  because  of  the  panitive  signilication  of  itsantecedent  ejits  omnis. 
Ar.  B.  Ta7/iafter  non  is  frequently  suppressed,  notwithstanding  qudm  fol- 
lows.  Liv.  XXVI.  cap.  xxxi.  Szd  notiquidcgojccerim,  in  disquisitionem 
venitf  quam  quid  isti  pati  dcbuerint. 
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futuri,  quae  imperavisset,  tke  rampart  of  the  works,  he  weni 
quam  uti  militibus  exae-  the  rounds  to  visit  the  watch  him- 
quatus  cum  imperatore  self,  not  so  much  from  any  dis- 
labos  volentibus  esset.  Et  trust  of  the  things  being  done  that 
sane  Marius,  illo  et  aliis  iie  had  ordered,  as  that  the  fa- 
temporibus     belli,     pudore     ligue  inight  be  undergone  by  the 

soldiers  icilh  cheerfulness,  as  bs- 
ing  whut  their  general  j,ook  an 
equal  share  of  himself  And  indeed 
Marius,  both  upon  this  and  other 
occasions  during  the  war,  kept  the 
army  to  their  duty  more  by  Jiame 
than  punishment :  uhich,  many 
said,  was  doue  purely  to  court  the 
soldiery  ;  some  said  it  was  because 
he  took  a  pleasure  in  hardship,  to 
which  from  his  childhood  he  had 
beeninured,  and  other  such  things, 
as  the  rest  ofthe  icorld  count  very  disnial.  But  yet  public  ajfairs 
were  as  well,  and  as  gloriously  managed,  as  they  couid  have, 
been  under  the  most  rigid  command. 

CI.     Igitur    quarto    de-         CI.    At  last    then,     upon    ihe 
nique  die,    haud   longe  ab    fourth  day  after  the  battle,  notfar 

from  the  town  of  Cirta,  the  scouls 
all  at  oncc,  and  upon  all  sidts,  ad- 
i>ancing  in  great  haste,  present 
themselves  to  view :  by  ichich 
sign  the  enemxi  icus  known  lo  be 
at  hand.  But  because  the  several 
scouts  returned,  each  from  a  dif- 


magis,  quam  malo,  ex- 
ercitum  coercebat :  quod 
multi  per  ambitionem  fieri 
aiebant ;  pars  quod  a  pue- 
ritia  consuetam  duritiam, 
et  alia,  quae  caeteri  mise- 
rias  vocant,  voluptati  ha- 
buisset.  Nisi  tamen  res- 
publica  pariter,  ac  sasvis- 
sumo  imperio,  bene  atque 
decore  sesta. 


oppido  Cirta,  undique  si 
mul  speculatores  citi  sese 
ostendunt:  qua  re  hostis 
adesse  intelligitur.  Sed 
quia  divorsi  redeuntes, 
alius  ab  alia  parte,  atque 
omnes   idem   signihcabant  : 


Consul    incerlus,     quonam    ferent  quarter,   and  gave  all  the 


modo  aciem  instrueret, 
nullo  ordine  commutato, 
advorsum  omnia  paratus, 
ibidem  opperitur.  Ita  Ju- 
gurtham  spes  frustrata,  qui 
copias  in  quatuor  partis 
distribuerat ;  ratus  ex  om- 
nibus     seque     aliquos     ab 


same  sign  ;  the  Consul,  being  at  a 
loss  in  what  form  to  draw  up  the 
army,  altering  none  of  his  ranks, 
waits  in  the  same  place  where  he 
was,  being  provided  against  all 
attacks.  Thus  Jugurlhus  ta:pecta- 
lion  disappointed  him,  who  had 
divided  his  force  intofour  bodits  ; 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


5.   Miiilibus labos  volentibus  cssct]  Soe  cap.  lxxi.  n.  1. 

CI.  1.  Citi  sese  ostendunt]  Citi  cst  pro  citalo  cursu  advenientcs. 
!2.  Advorsuin  omnia  paratus]  Inccdebat  enini,  quod  supra  descripserat, 
agmine  quodrato. 

3.  JEque  ali/uos  ab  tergo]  JEqve  jugendum  est  cum  dictione  ab  tergo, 
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tergo      hostibus     venturos. 
Interlm   Sulla,    quem    pri- 
mum     adtigerant,      cohor- 
tatos    suos,     turmatim,     et 
quam     maxume     confertis 
equis    ipse  aliique    Mauros 
invadunt :     caeteri    in    loco 
manentes    ab   jaculis    emi- 
nus   emissis    corpora    tege- 
re,  et,  si  qui  in  manus  ve- 
nerant,    obtruncare.      Dum 
eo     modo     equites     praeli- 
antur,    Bocchus    cum    pe- 
ditibus,     quos    Volux    fili- 
us    ejus    adduxerat,     neque 
in    priore    pugna,     in    iti- 
nere      morati,      adfuerant, 
postremam         Romanorum 
aciem       invadunt.       Tum 
Marius    apud    primos    age- 
bat,     quod     ihi     Jugurtha 
cum    plurimis.     Dein   Nu- 
mida,    cognito  Bocchi    ad- 
ventu,     clam    cum     paucis 
ad    pedites    convorlit :     ibi 
Latine     [nam     apud    Nu- 
mantiam     loqui     didicerat] 
exclamat,      *  nostros     frus- 
tra    pugnare ;     paulld    an- 
te   Marium    sua    manu    in- 
terfectum  ;'      simul     gladi- 
um    sanguine    oblitum    os- 
tendere,    quem    in    pugna, 
§atis  impigre   occiso   pedi- 


supposing  some  of  all  would  come 

directli/  upon  the  enemfs  rear.    ln 

the  mean  lime  Sulla,  ichotn  they 

came  Jirst    up    ivith,    after    en~ 

couraging  his  men,  he  and  other 

othcers    with    their  horses,    troop 

bj  troop,  and  in  as  close  order  as 

possible,    fali    upon    the   Moors : 

the    rest    keeping    their    ground, 

defending  their  oum  personsfroiu 

the    weapons    ihrown    at    a    dirg- 

tunce,    and,    if   any    came    into 

their  hands,  they  cut  thcm  down. 

fVhilst    the    horse    are   thus   en- 

gagtd,    Bocchus    with    the   foot, 

which  his  son  Volux  had  brought 

up,  and  who,  loilering  upon  their 

march,  had  not  been  at  theformer 

batlle,    falls     upon     the     hinder 

part  of  the  Roman  armi/.     Ma- 

rius  was  then  busily  einplo  ted  in 

ihe   van,    because   Jugur.tha  was 

there  with  a  numerous  force.    The 

Numidian  after  this,  having  got 

intelligence  of  Rocchuss  coming, 

wheels     ojf     privateli/     with     a 

few  attendants  to  the  foot :  there 

he    cries    out    in  Latin,   (for  he 

had  learned   to   speak  it  al  Nu- 

mantia,)  '  Thut  our  men  fought 

to  no  purpose ;   that  Marius  had 

been  slain  a  little  before  6</  his  own 

hand ;'    and    at    the    same   thne 

shows   his  sword   all  besprinkled 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

NSrat  enim  Jugurtha,  ab  tergo  Romanos  faciliusinvadi  posse:  et  cum  in 
quatuor  partes  suos  divisisset,  sperabat,  ut  una  saltem  pars  sucrum  ccquc 
ub  tergo  Romanos  invadere  posset. 

4.  I/ixe  aliique']  Cortius  looks  on  these  words  as  spurious,  and  thinks  tlie 
word  Su/la,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sentence,  sufriciently  supphes  the 
place  of  a  plui-al  nominjitive  to  the  verb  inuadunt ;  as  being  equivalent  to 
Halla  cum  auis  invadunt. 

5.  Ad  pedites  convortit]  i.  e.  to  the  foot  which  Volux  had  brought  up, 
and  who,  with  Bocchus  as  their  leader,  vvere  attacking  the  Romans  in 
their  rear.  / 


/ 
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te  nostro  eruentaverat. 
Quod  ubi  milites  acce- 
pere,  magls  atrocitate  rei, 
quam  fide  nuncii  terren- 
tur :  simulque  barbari  ani- 
mos  tollere,  et  in  per- 
eulsos  acrius  incedere. 
Jamque  paidlum  ab  fuga 
aberant,  ciun  Sulla,  pro- 
rligatis,  quos  advorsum 
ierat,  Mauris  ab  latere 
incurrit.  Bocchus  statim 
avortitur.  At  Jugurtha, 
dum  sustentare  suos,  et 
prope  jam  adeptam  victo- 
riam  retinere  cupit,  cir- 
«umventus  ab  equitibus, 
dextra  sinistra  omnibus 
oceisis, ,  solus  inter  tela 
hostium  vitabundus  erum- 
pit.  Atque  interim  Ma- 
rius,  fugatis  equitibus,  oc- 
currit  auxilio  suis,  quos 
pelli  jam  acceperat.  Deni- 
que,  hostes  undique  fusi. 
Tum  spectaculum  horribile 
campis  patentibus :  sequi, 
fugere  ;  occidi,  capi ;  equi, 
viri  adflicti :  ac  multi,  vol- 
neribus  acceptis,  neque  fu- 
gere  posse,  neque  quietem 
pati ;  niti  modo,  ac  sta- 
tim  concidere :  postremo, 
omnia,  qua  visus  erat, 
constrata  telis,  armis,  ca- 
daverilms ;  et  inter  ea  hu- 
mus  infecta  sanruine. 


with  blood,  whkh  he  had  thus 
besmearcd  in  an  encounter  with 
a  foot-soldicr  of  ours  slahi  by 
him  with  dbiindance  of  gallan- 
try.  Wlich  when  fhe  soldiers 
heard,  tfiey  wcrc  shoched  more 
witli  tJie  Jiorridness  of  tJie  iliing, 
tJian  any  credit  tJiey  gave  to  tJie 
'  reJatcr ;  and  at  tJie  same  time  tJic 
barbarians  roused  tJieir  courage, 
and  advanccd  more  furiously 
againsl  tJiem  tinder  iJiis  surprise. 
And  now  tJiey  icerc  liltle  from 
running,  rvJicn  Sulia,  Jtaving  rouled 
thoseagainst  wJiom  Jtewas  cngaged, 
falls  vjwn  tJie  Moors  in  tJteir  flank. 
BoceJius  is  immediatciyputtofligJit. 
JBut  Jugurtha,  wliiist  Jtc  cndca- 
voivrs  io  support  Jiis  friends,  and 
maintain  tJte  victory  alrcady  toell 
niglt  gained,  beiiig  surrounded  by 
owJwse,  wJte?i  allon  Jtis  rigJttand 
left  wcre  siain,  heeping  up  a  vigo- 
rous  defcnce,  breahs  tJtrough  single 
amidst  tJte  wcapons  ofJiis  enemies. 
And  in  t/tc  mean  timeMarius,  Jiav- 
ing  routcd  tJic  horse,  comes  to  tJie  re- 
HefofJiis  men,  wJto  by  tJiis  time,  Jie 
was  informed,  wcre  giving  ground. 
Finally,  tJie  enemy  were  quite  broJte 
in  all  quarters.  Upon  tJiis  tJtere 
tcas  a  dreadful  sight  to  be  seen  all 
over  thc  openjieids:  somepursuing, 
otJtersfitjing;  some  iverehiJJcd, some 
tahen;  Jiorses  and  men  tumbled  to- 


getJier  upon  the  ground :  and  ma?iy 
Jiavi?tg  ?cceivcd icoimds,  coidd  ?iei- 
thcfr  fly,  nor  iie  still;  someti?nes  tJtey  would  e?ideavour  to  rise,  and 
irouhi '  immcdiatciyfall  doiv?i  again:  Ji?ially,  all  parts,  asfar  as 
sigltt  could  reacJi,  were  covered  witJt  tveapo?is,  cmns,  and  dead 
bodies  ;  a?id  tJie  grouud  hcticixt  tJtern  stai?ied  tcilJt  blood. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

6.  Vitabundus  erumpit]  Vitabundus  non  mod6  similis  vitanti  cst,  sod  etiam 
abunde,  valde  vitans,  ut  ntcesse  erat,  cum  ab  oniiubus  partibus  peteretur, 
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CII.  Postea  loci  Con- 
sul  haud  dabie  jam  vic- 
tor,  pervenit  in  oppidum 
Cirtam,  quo  initio  profec- 
tus  intenderat.  E6,  post 
diem  quintum,  quam  ite- 
rum  barbari  male  pugna- 
verant,  legati  a  Boccho 
veniunt,  qui.  Regis  ver- 
bis  ab  Mario  petivere, 
'  duo  quaua  (idissumos  ad 
eum  mitteret;  velle  de  se 
et  de  populi  Romani  com- 
modo,  cum  is  disserere.' 
Ille  statim  L.  Sullam  et  A. 
Manlium  ire  jubet.  Qui, 
quamquam  aciciti  ibant, 
tamen  placuit  verba  apud 
Regem  facere;  ingenium 
aut  avorsum  uti  rlecterent, 
aut  cupidum  pacis  vehe- 
mentiiis  accenderent.  Ita- 
que  Sulla,  cujus  facundiae, 
non  aetati  a  Manlio  cohces- 
sum,  pauca  verba  hujusce- 
modi  locutus. 
spoke  briejiy  to  the  following 

'  Rex  Bocche,  magna 
nobis  laetitia,  cum  te  ta- 
lem  virum  di  monuere,  uti 
aliquando  pacem  quam 
bellum  malles;  neu  te 
optumum  cum  pessumoom- 
nium,  Jugurtha,  miscen- 
do  commaculares ;  simul 
nobis  demeres  acerbam 
necessitudiuem,    pariter    te 


CII.  After  this  the  Consut, 
now  unqueslionably  conqueror, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Cirta, 
whither  at  his  Jirst  setting  out 
he  had  designed.  Thither,  upon 
the  fifth  day  after  the  barba- 
rians  had  Jpughl  the  second  lime 
unsuccessfuUy,  cume  deputiesfrom 
Bocchus,  who,  in  fhe  King's 
name,  requested  of  Marius,  *  to 
send  him  two  persons  in  whom  he 
might  confide ;  that  he  designed 
to  treat  with  them  on  subjecls 
concerning  himself,  and  the  in- 
terest  of  the  Roman  people.'  He 
instantly  orders  L.  Sulla  and  A. 
Manlius  to  go.  IVho,  though  they 
went  upon  invilatiqn,  yel  thoughl 
fit  to  make  a  speech  to  ihe  King  ; 
in,  order  either  to  work  upon  his 
inciination,  if  he  was  backwardt 
or,  if  he  was  desirous  of  a  peace, 
to  excite  him  to  greater  earnest- 
ness.  Wherefore  Sulla,  to  whose 
eloquence,  not  to  his  age,  the  pre- 
cedence  was  given  by  Maniius, 
effect.    ■> 

*  King  Bocchus,  it  is  great 
joy  to  us,  that  the  gods  have  put 
it  into  the  heart  of  such  a  man 
as  you,  to  choose  at  last  peace  ra- 
ther  than  war ;  and  not  stain 
your  own  wtorthu  character  by 
closely  uniting  with  the  worst  of 
all  men,  Jugurtha ;  and  at  the 
sanie  time  deliver  us  from  the 
cruel    necessily  of  pursuing  you, 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


CII.    1.  Necessilvdinem — pcrsequi]  i.e.  persequendi.     It  is  nothinr»  un- 
common  to  see  tlie  infinitive  joined  to  substantive  nouns  instead  of  the 
getfund  in  di :    Cat.  cap.  xvii.  Quibus  in  otio — vel  molliter  vivere  copia  "rat. 
Jug  cap.  iii.  LubidofenW — libertatem  suam  gratificari.  Cap.  Ixxxix.  iV 
et  aspera  adgredi  teinpus  risKm .  Liv.  XXI.  cap.  liv.  Nunc  cjrpura 
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errantem  et  illum  seelera- 
tissumum  persequi.  Ad 
hoc  populo  Romano  jam 
iuopi  visuin,  aniicos,  quam 
servos  qmerc-re  ;  tutiiis 
rati,  volentibus,  quam 
eoactis  imperitare.  Tibi 
vero  nulla  opportunior  nos- 
tra  amicitia :  prhnum, 
quod  prociil  absumus,  in 
quo  offensa;  minumum, 
gratia  par,  ac  si  prope 
adessemus  ;  dein  quud  pa- 
rentes  abunde  habemus, 
amicorum      neque      nobis, 


whose  on/y  fault  is  being  miskd. 
and  that  most  vile  wretch, 
with  the  lihe  vcngeance.  More- 
over,  it  was  judged  better  by  tJie 
Roman  peopJe,  even  icJten  tJtey 
tcere  in  a  Joto  condition,  to  pro- 
cure  friends  tJian  slaves :  ildnk- 
ing  it  sa/er-  to  lru/e  ovcr  such  as 
werc  ivi//i//g,'  titan  tJtose  tJiat 
xcere  forced.  And  for  you  no  u/- 
Jiance  is  more  adra?ttageoi/s  tJtan 
ours :  iu  tJte  first  p/ace,  becausc 
ice  arc  a  grcai  tcay  off,  in  wJtich 
case  fherc  is  tJte  /east  oecasion  oj 
drffcren.ee,  our  favour  tJte  sa/iu. 
neque  cuiquam  omnium  as  if  we  were  nigJi  at  Itand ;  and 
satis.     Atque    hoe    utinam     in    tJte    iicxt   p/ace,    vecduse    we 

Jtave  subjects  in  abt/nda/tce,  but 
neithcr  tce,  nor  any  o/te  c/se, 
enougJi  of  friends.  And  I  wisJt 
you  liqd  taJien  tJtis  resohdion  at 
withput  question,  you 
Jtave  rcccived  by  this 
time  njiore  good  fixua  tlte  Romun 
pcop/e,  tltan  you  ivou/d  Jtave 
suffered  evi/.  J3ut  since  fortune 
over-rules  mostoj  human  ctffairs: 
wJto  ftad  a  mind,  it  seems,  yov 
sJtould  mcdie  a  trial  as  zvell  oj 
ourforce  as  of  our  favour :  now, 
wJtcn  sJte  givcs  yoti  /ibcrty,  be 
cjuich,  and  go  on  as  you  Jtave  be- 
gun.  You  Jiavc  many  ivccys  and 
opportunities,  wJtereby  you  may 
easily   overbalance  your   ntiscar- 

EXPLANATOItY  NOTES. 

tcmpus  est.  Cor.  Nep.  Lysaiul.  cap.  iii.  Iniit  consilia  lieges  tollcre. 
Virg.  Eclog.  VIII.  v.  89.  Talis  amor  lentot,  ncc  sit  milii  cura  mederi. 
iEneid.  II.  v.  10.  Srd  .«'  tantus  amor  cctsus  cognoscere  nvstros,  Et  breviter 
Tnijce  supremum  aiulire  lauorem. 

2.  Ad  hoc  te&putl  These  words  are  not  ia  Cortius's  text,  nor  taken 
notice  of  among  his  crmta  ,■  but  sincc  lie  comments  upon  tliem  in  liis  notes, 
as  bcing  in  tlie  text,  it  is  plain  tlicy  liave  been  left  out,  not  of  design,  but 
t.Lrough  inadvertency ;  and  thei  cibre  I  have  restoied  them. 

■ 


a  principio  tibi  placuis- 
seS  !  profeeto  ex  populo 
1'omano  ad  hoc  tempus 
inulto  plura  bona  accepis- 
ses,  quam  mala  perpessus  jirst ! 
esses.  Sed  quoniam  hu-  wou/d 
nianarum  rerum  fortuna 
pleraque  regit;  cui  scili- 
cet  placuisse  et  vim,  et 
gratiam  nostram  experiri : 
nunc,  quando  per  illam 
licet,  festina,  atque,  ut 
euqiisti,  perge.  Multa  at.- 
que  opportuna  habes,  quo 
facilius  errata  officiis  su- 
peres.  Postremo,  hoc  in 
pectus  tuum  demitte,  num- 
quam    populum    Ilomanum 
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et 

benigne ; 

simul 

pauca 

pro 

delicto 

verba 

facit : 

*  se 

non 

.lostili 

aoimOi 

sed 

rejrnum 

tutatnm  i  ar- 

beneficiis  victum,  nam  bello     riages  by  gnod  strvices.     Finully, 

quid  valeat,  tute  scis.'  let  this  sink  deep  into  your  breasl, 

thut  the  Roman  people  have  never 

been  outdone  in  acts  nf  kindness,  for  what  their  ability  is  in  war, 

you  know  well  enqugh  yourseljS 

Ad   ea   Bocchus   placide  To  this   Bocchus   replied  in   a 

snft  and  civil  manner  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  made  a  brief  apology 
for  his  rnisconduct :  '  that  he 
had  not  taken  up  arms  out  of  any 
hostile  intenlion,  but  to  proiect  his 
kingdom  :  for  he  could  not  su(fer 
that  part  of  Numidia  to  be  Laid 
waste  bij  Marius,  out  of  whicii  he 
hadbyforct  driven  Jugurtha,  since 
it  was  become  his  own  bythe  right 
of  war :  besides,  upon  his  sending. 
deputics  formerly  to  liome,an  alli- 
artce  had  been  refused  him.  How- 
ever,  he  wouid  forbear  to  insist  on 
things  past,  and  would  now  again 
Dein    copui    facla,   aninnis     send  deputies  to  the  senate,  (f  he 

were  allowed  by  Marius.'  But 
ufterwards,  though  Lhis  liberty  was 
granted,  the  mind  ofthe  barbarian 
wus  altcred  by  means  ol '  his  fritnds, 
whomJ ugurtha,upnn  getLing  notice 
of.the  embassy  of  SuUa  and  Mait- 


ma  cepisse:  nam  Numidiae 
partem,  unde  vi  Jugur- 
t-ham  expulerat,  jure  belli 
suam  factam,  eam  vaatari 
ab  Mario  pati  nequivisse: 
praaterea  missis  antea  Ro- 
mam  legatis,  repulsum  ab 
amicitia.  Caeter.um  vete- 
ra  omittere,  ac  tum,  si 
per  Marium  liceret,  lega- 
tos  ad  senatum  missurum.' 


barbari  ab  amicis  flexus, 
quos  Jugurtha,  cognita 
legatione  Sullae  et.Man- 
lii,  metuens  id,  quod  pa- 
rabatur,    donis   corruperat. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


3.  Jure  belli  sunm  factam}  Jugurtha,  to  engage  Bocchus  effectualiy  to 
his  intercst,  and  to  take  part  with  him  in  this  war,  had  promised  him  & 
tiiird  part  of  Xumidia,  as  we  are  told,  cap.  xcvii. ;  and  it  would  appear 
from  what  Bocchus  bere  says,  tiiat  this  third  part  liad  been  expressly  con- 
nescended  oa,  and  partieularly  that  it  pompreheuded  Capsa,  and  the  other 
places  out.of  which  Marius  had  forced  Jugurtlia.  Bocchus  indeed  is  a 
little  too  forivard  iii  caliing  Wjkfe  b,>tti  suam  factarh,  since  it  was  promised 
tmder  a  condition  riot  -yet  fuliided,  Si  Romani  Africd  expulsi,  rutt,  in- 
legris  suis  fiidbus,  beltum  compositum  foret.  But  we  are  to  remember,  that 
Bocchus  is  talking  to  persons  who  n  he  supposes  to  be,  and  who  probably 
at  this  time  really  wefe  ignorant  of  the  articlesstipulated  betwixt  him  and 
Jugurtha;  and  thereforc  we  are  ihe  less  to  wonder  thal  he  makes  insinua- 
tions  of  ivhat  v.  is  not  precisely  truv,  especlally  eonsinering  that  ttiil  wimld 
have  the  appearance  of  a  pretty  phusible  a^-oiogy  for  liis  past  conduct. 

1.  DelrL,  copiafactd^  Intellige  "iiiitendi  tegatos, 
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lius,  and  being  apprehensive  ofthat  which  was  in  agitation,  had 
corrupted  with  bribes. 


CIII.    Marius,     interea, 
exercitu    in   hibernis   com- 
posito,    cum   expeditis   co- 
hortibus  et  parte    equitatus 
proficiscitur     in     loca    so- 
la,     obsessum    turrim     re- 
giam,  quo  Jugurtha  perfu- 
gas   omnis   praesidium    im- 
pqsuerat.        Tum      rursus 
Bocchus,     seu    reputando, 
quae     sibi    duobus    praeliis 
venerant,     seu     admonitus 
ab    amicis,    quos  incorrup- 
tos      Jugurtha      reliquerat, 
ex   omni     copia   necessari- 
orum      quinque       delegit, 
quorum    et    fides    cogni^a, 
et    ingenia  validissuma    e- 
rant.       Eos     ad    Marium, 
ac    dein,    si    placeat,    Ro- 
mam     legatos     ire    jubet : 
agendarum  rerum,  et  quo- 
cumque    modo   belli   com- 
ponendi      licentiam      per- 
mittit.       Illi      mature     ad 
hiberna   Romanorum    pro- 
ficiscuntur:    deinde   itinere 
a    Gaetuiis    latronibus    cir- 
cumventi    spoliatique,    pa-- 
vidi,  sine   decore    ad   Sul- 
lam      perfugiunt ;        quem 
Consul     in      expeditionem 
proficiscens     pro      praetore 
reliquerat.      Eos    ille    non 
pro  vanis  hostibus,   ut  me- 
riti  erant,    sed  adcurate  ac 
liberaliter    habuit.    qua    re 


CIII.    Marius,    in   the   mean 
lime,   having  put  his  army   into 
winler-quarters,     marches     away 
with  the  light-armed  cohorts  and 
part  oj  the  horse  into  the  desert, 
to  besiege  a  tower  of  the  King's 
wherein  Jugurtha  had  put  a  gar- 
rison,  all  deserters.     Then  again 
Bocc/ims,    whether    refiecling    on 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  the 
two  battles,    or  having  been  ad- 
vised  by  such  friends  as  Jugur- 
tha    had   left  uncorrupted,   chose 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  his 
friends  five,  of  whose  fidelity  he 
had  good  proof,   and  who   xcere 
most  eminentforparts.    He  orders 
them  to  go  as  deputies  to  Marius, 
and    afterwards,     if    he    should 
think  proper,  to  Home :  and/ur- 
nishes  them  with  full  powers  to 
Tiegotiate  affairs,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war  upon  any  ierms.     They 
set  out  wilh  ali  dispalch  for  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  Romans : 
and    being    afterwards    on   their 
journey   besel   by  some  Gcetulian 
robbers,  and  stript  of  all  they  had, 
they  fled   in   great  fright,    and 
without     suitable     equipage,      to 
Sulla;    whom  the   Consul,   when 
he  went  upon  his  e.ipedition,  had 
left  Proprcetor.     He  did  not  treat 
them  like  fickle  enemies,    as  they 
had  deservcd,  but  in  a  handsome 
manner,  and  wilh  great  genero- 
sity.   by  which  usuge   the   barba- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

CIII.  1.  Perfugas  omnis preEsidium']  h.e.  omne  praesidium  erant  perfugae. 
2.  Adcurnte——habuit]  Adcurate  haHere  est,  cuin  cura  tractare,  ■  onini* 
circumspicere  studiose,  quas  ad  cultuw  pertinent. 
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barbari  et  famam  Roma- 
noruin  avariliae  fulsam,  et 
Suliam,  ob  munificenti- 
am  in  sese,  amicum  rati. 
Nam  etiam  tum  largitio 
multis  ignara :  muuilkus 
nemo  putabatur,  nisi  paii- 
ter  volens:  doua  omnia  in 
benignitate  habebantur. 

Igitur  Quaestori  mandata 
Bocclii  patefaciunt,  simul 
ab  eo  petunt,  uti  fautor 
eonstiltorque  sibi  adsit: 
copias,  tidem,  magnitu- 
dinem  Regis  sui,  et  alia, 
quae  aut  utilia,  aut  bene- 
voleutiai  credebant,  ora- 
tione  extollunt:  deim  Sul- 
la  omnia  pollicito,  docti, 
quo  modo  apud  Maritim, 
item  apud  senatum  verba 
facerent,  circitur  dies  xl. 
ibidem  opperiuntur. 

about  forty  days. 

CIV.  Marius  postquam, 
infecto  quo  mtenderat 
negotio,  Cirtam  redit :  de 
adventu      legatorum      cer- 


rians  were  persuaded  both  that  the 
report  of  the  Roman  avarice  was 
groundless,  and  that  Sulla,  upon, 
account  of  his  generosity  lowards 
them,  was  their  friend.  For  the 
practice  of  giving  in  order  to  cor- 
ruption,  even  at  that  tirue,  icas  un- 
knoion  td  many :  nobody  was 
thought  generous,  but  out  of  good- 
witl :  alt  presenls  were  ascribed  to 
real  kindness.  Wherefore  they  un- 
fold  the  instructions  of  Bocchus  to 
the  Quastor  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
requcst  ofhimto  be  theirfriendand 
adviser :  in  discourse  they  greatly 
cried  up  the  forces,  honour,  and 
grandeur  oftheir  prince,  and other 
things  which  they  thought  were 
either  of  interest  to  the  Romans,  or 
a  mean  to  attract  their  lilcing :  then 
ajter  Sulla  had  promised  all,  and 
ifiey  were  instructed  in  what  man- 
ner  to  make  their  address  to  Marius 
and  to  the  senate,  they  waited  there 

CIV.  After  Marius  returned 
to  Cirta,  not  having  accomplished 
the  business  upon  the  hnishing  of 
which  he  had  resolvtd  to  return ; 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


3.  Largitio  multis  ignara]  Largitio  invidiose  usurpata  est,  pro  largi~ 
tione  ItUi,  quse  sit  sine  benevolentia,  ambitionis  tantum  et  sui  commodi 
causa :  quae  eo  tempore  Ilomse  potiseumum  invaluerat.  Cat.  cap.  iii, 
Audacia,  largitio  avarilia,  vigebant. 

4.  AiU  ulitia,  aut  benevolenlim]  Utilia  intelligit  Romanis.  Solemnes 
dictiones  de  sociis  sunt  boni  utiles.  Benevolentiae  positum  est  pro  benevo- 
lentice  Regi  suo  concilianda  ;  and  is  the  genitive,  the  constmction  here  be- 
ing  the  same  as  that  of  gloriosa  modb,  neque  belii  patrandi.  See  cap. 
LxXxviii.  n.  3. 

CI V.  Infecto  quo  intenderal  negotio]  Plerique  interpretes,  quo  intenderat 
accipiunt  pro  qub  profectus  erat,  et  ita  fere  de  itinere  Cirtam  facto  intel- 
ligunt.  At  Cl.  Perizonius  ad  Sanct.  II.  Minferv.  cap.  ix.  interpretatur, 
infecto  negotio  eb  loci,  quo  intenderat.  Non  tamen  p.ersuadet:  etsi  ita  de 
itineribus  loquantur.  Exponeiidum  autem,  infec'.o  negotio,  quo  confecto 
redire  inlenderat. 

A  a 
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tior     factus,       illosque     et 
Sullam     venire    jubet      i- 
tem    L.     Bellienum     pras- 
torem  Utica,  praeterea  om- 
riis    undiqtie    senatorii    or- 
dinis,       quibuscum     man- 
data      Bocchi       cognoscit. 
Legatis       potestas      cundi 
Romam    fit    ab    Consule : 
interea      induciae     postula- 
bantur.     Ea  Sullae  et  ple- 
risque      placuere :       pauci 
ferociijs     decernunt,       sci- 
licit      ignari       humanarum 
rerum,    quze  fiuxae  et  <mo- 
biles     semper     in     advorsa 
rautant.      Caeteium    Mau- 
ri,       impetratis       omnibus 
rebus,     tres    Romam     pro- 
fecti      cum      Cn.    Octavio 
Rufo,      qui     Quaestor     sti- 
pendium   in  Africam    por- 
taveiat:     duo    ad    Regem 
redeunt.       Ex     his     Boc- 
chus  cum  caetera,  tum  max- 
ume   benignitatem    et   stu- 
dium    Sullae    lubens    acce- 
pit.      Romae    legatis    ejus, 
postquam  errasse  Regem  et 
Jugurthae    scelere    lapsum, 
d-eprecati    sunt,     amiciliam 
et    faedus    peientibus     hoc 
modo  respondetur. 

swer  is  made  in  ihe  foUowin 

1  Senatus      et      pcpulus 

Romanus    benencii    et    in- 

jurice  memor  essesolet.  Cae- 


being  informed  of  the  arrival  oflhe 
deputies,  he  orders  bolh  thein  atid 
Sulla  to  come  to  him,  and  (ikewise 
L.  Beliienus  the  Prceiorfrom  Uti- 
ca,  as  also  all  oiliers  of  the  senato- 
riun  rankjrom  all  places,  in  con- 
junclion  wilh  whom  he  tukes  under 
consideration  iht  proposals  of  Boc- 
chus.     Liberty  for  his  depulies  to 
proceed  to  Rome  is  granted  by  the 
Consul :  in  the  mean  time  a  cessu- 
tion  of  arms  wus  desired.      These 
things  were  approved  of  by  Sulla 
and  the  mujority  :  ajew  were  for 
rougher   usuge,    unacouainted,    it 
setins,   with  human  afjairs,  which 
beingjleeting  andfickte,  are  always 
changing  to  the  worse.     But  the 
Moors,  huving  obtained  ail  their 
demands,  three  of  ihcm  icent  for 
Rome,  wilh  Cn.  Oclavius  Rvfus, 
who,  as  Qucestor,  had  brought  oner 
to  Africa  pay  for  the  army  :  two 
return  to  the  King.     From  them 
Bocchus,  as  he  wilh  great  pleasure 
receivedthe  accountsoj  otherthings, 
so  particulariy  of  the  kind?iess  and 
courtesy  of  Suila.      To  his  depulies 
at  Rome,  applying  for  an  atiiance 
and  league,  after  they  had  begged 
juaraV/<,confessing  that  theirprince 
had  been  guiity  of  an  error,  and 
had   been   ted   away  through   the 
wicked  artifices  of  Jugurtha,  an* 
o-  manner. 

'  The  senale  and  people  of 
Rome  are  cver  mindful  of  kind- 
ness  a?id  injury  done  them.    Hou- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

2.  JEa  Sullte  el  picrisgue]   Ea,  as  it  is  plural  and  r.euter,  refers  both  to 
polestas  eunili  liomum,  and  to  indudee. 

3.  Deprecati  sunt]  Cortius  coinpletes  the  sentcnce  thus,  deprecati  sunt 
dicentes,  Regem  errdsse. 
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terum  Bocchus,  quoniam 
poemtet,  delicti  gratiam  fa- 
cit.  fcedus  et  amicitia  da- 
buntur,  cum  meruerit.' 

CV.  Quis  rebus  cogni- 
tis,  Bucchus  per  litteras  a 
Mario  petivit,  uti  Sullam 
ad  se  mitteret;  cujus  ar- 
bitratu  de  communibus 
negotiis  consulerelur.  Is 
missus  cum  praisidio  equi- 
tum  atque  peditum,  fun- 
ditorum  Balearium:  prae- 
terea,  sagiltarii  et  cohors 
Peligna  cum  velitaribus 
armis,  itineris  properandi 
caussa:  neque  his  seciis, 
atque  aliis  armis,  advor- 
suin     tela    hostium,     quod 


ever  they  pardon  Bocchus's  of~ 
jence,  in  consideration  of  his  re- 
pentance.  a  league  and  alliance 
shall  be  granted,  when  he  shall 
have  deseived  it.' 

CV.  Upon  informalion  of 
which,  Bocchus  requested  oj  Ma- 
riu>>  by  a  letter  to  send  Sulla  to 
him  ;  with  whose  hdp  he  might 
advise  about  their  common  cott- 
cems.  He  was  dispatcked  with 
a  guard  of  horse  and  joot,  the 
latter  being  Bidearian  slingers : 
tliere  were  also  in  his  retinue 
some  archers,  and  a  cohort  of 
Pelignians  with  arms  used  by  the 
Velites,  for  the  better  expedition 
in  their  march  :  nor  ivere  they 
less  secured  bu  these,  than  any 
other  kind  of  arms,    ugainst  the 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


CV.  1.  Cujus  arbitratu]  Arbitratus  vox  Ciceroni  frequens,  pro  judicit>, 
beneplacito.  Noster  leviore  significatu  accepit,  et  cujus  arbitratu  dixit, 
pro  ijuo  preesente  et  voluntatem  populi  Romani  ubservante. 

-2.  Fundilorum  Balearium}  Insula  Ba/eares  were  the  islands  in  tlie  Me- 
diterranean,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  Flor.  III.  cap.  viii.  tells 
us,  the  inhabitants  were  famous  slingers,  as  being  trained  up  to  this  art 
from  their  infancy.  The  boys  had  no  victuals  allowed  them  but  what 
they  brought  down  from  the  top  of  some  high  post  with  their  slings. 
Cbrtius  is  pretty  positive  that  peditum  in  this  place  is  superfluous  and 
spurious.  Vox  pedituni  a  malci  manu  irrepsit,  et  scripserat  Crispus  :  cum 
prsesidio  equitum  a'que  funditorum,  <J;c. 

•3.  Prceterea  sagiilarii  et  cokors  Petign.a]  This  sentence  may  be  thus 
gapplied,  Praiterea  erant  cum  Sulla  sagiltarii,  fyc.  The  peligni  were  a 
people  in  Italy,  their  metropolis  was  Corfinium  ;  another  of  their  chief 
towns  was  Sulmo,  famous  for  being  thc  birth-place  of  Ovid. 

4.  Cum,  veliiaribus  armis]  The  Velites,  so  called  a  volando,  were  tironest 
or  young  soldiers,  who  were  not  formed  into  distinct  bodies  or  companies, 
as  the  other  orders.  In  battle  they  used  to  hover  in  loose  order  before  the 
hastati,  and  begin  the  fight.  Their  arms  were  of  the  lighler  sort,  viz. 
the  parma  tripcdalis,  i.  e.  a  buckler  of  three  feet  diameter,  made  of  wood, 
and  covered  over  with  leather;  a  Spanish  sword,  seven  hastce,  orjavelins 
for  darting  at  the  enemy,  with  a  galea  or  light  casque  for  their  head,  madts 
generally  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  bcast.      See  cap.  xlvi.  n.  5. 

5.  Cohors muniti]  The  same  construction  as  pars  acti.  cap.  xiv.  and 

7>i«gna  pars  volneruti,  cap.  lyiii.      See  cap.  lxxxix.  n.  3. 
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ea  levia  sunt,  muniti.     Sed    weapons oflhe  enemy,  because  these, 
itinere,      quinto      denique     viz.  the  weapons  of    the  enemy' 

were  light.  But  al  last,  upon  the 
fifth  day  of  their  march,  Volux  the 
son  of  Bocchus,  all  on  a  sudden  pre- 
sents himselflo  viewin  a  uide plain 
with  no  more than u thousandhorse: 
but  who  marching  in  a  toose  and 
bus  et  numerum  ampliorem  scatteredmanner,causedbothlhtir 
vero,  et  hostilem  metum  number  to  appear  greater  than  the 
efilciebant.  Igitur  sese  trulh  to  Sulta  and  every  body  tlse, 
quisque  expedire,  arnia  and  occasioned  an  apprthension  of 
atque    tela    tentare,     inten-     thtir  being  enemies.     IVhereupon 

everymanputshiinselfinreadiitess, 
tries  and  trims  his  arms  and  wea- 
pons :  some  little  fears  tliey  had, 
but  greater  hopes,  as  having  been 
victorious,  formerly,  and  now  to 
fight  againsl  those  uhom  they  had 
often  conquered.  in  the  meun  time 
some  horse,  sent  out  to  reconnoitre 
them,  bring  icord  that  matters  were  peaceable,  as  they  really  were. 
CVI.  Volux  adveniens  CVI.  Volux  coming  up  ad- 
Quaestorem  adpellat:  '  se  drtsses  himself  to  the  Quastor ; 
a  patre  Boccho  obviam  and  tells  him,  '  that  he  had  been 
illis  simul,  et  pr£esidio  sentby  hisfather  Bocchus,  atonce 
missum.'      Deinde  eum   et     to   meet    them,    and   to    be    their 

guard.,  And  then  they  marck 
in  company,  that  and  the  next 
day,  without  any  alarm.  After 
this,  when  the  camp  was  pitched, 
and  ths  evening  of  the  day  was 
come,  all  on  a  sudden  the 
Moor  comes  running  to  Sulla 
with  confuaion  in  his  loolcs  :  and 
tells   him,     '  he    had  information 


die,  Volux,  filius  Bocchi, 
repente  in  campis  paten- 
tibus  cum  mille  non  am- 
plius  equitibus  sese  osten- 
dit :  qui  temere  et  effu.se 
euntes,  Sullaealiisque  omni- 


dere:  timor  aliquantus  sed 
spes  amplior,  quippe  vic- 
toribus,  et  advorsum  eos, 
quossaspe  vicerant.  Interim 
equites,  exploratum  pras- 
missi,  rem,  uti  erat,  quietam 
nunciant. 


proxumum  diem  sine  me- 
tu  conjuncti  eunt.  Post, 
ubi  castra  locata,  et  die 
vesper  erat,  repente  JVlau- 
rus  incerto  voltu  ad  Sul- 
)am  adcurrit :  '  sibi  ex 
speculatoribus  cognitum, 
Jugurlham  haud  procul 
abesse:     simul,    uti    noctu 


clam      secum      profugeret,    fiom  his   scouts,    that   Jugurtha 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


6.  Sese  quisque  erpedire,  arma  atque  tela  tentare,  intendere~\  Expedire  e st 
Jiberare  iinjjedimentis.  Tentare  et  aptare  est,  et  quocumque  modo  ex- 
periri  usum  armorum  telorumque,  qiue  hic  <le  onini  instrumento  miJitari 
capienda  sunt,  ut  etiam  arcus  sagittarioruni  comprelicndant,  quorum 
caussa  addidit  intendere. 
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was  notfar  off :'  and  at  the  same 
time  begs  and  intreats  him,  to  fty 
aicay  privately  with  him  in  the 
night.  He  icilli  obstinate  resolution 
replied,  '  that  he  feared  not  the 
Numidian,  who  had  been  so  often, 
beal:  fhathe  couldabundanllytrust 
the  courage  of  his  men :  and  eve?t 
though  sure  destruction  icere  at 
hand,  he  would  raiher  stand  his 
ground,  than,  betrayingthose  whom 
he  couducted,  savc,  by  a  scandalous 
ftight,  a  lifethatwas  uncertain,  and 
jyerhaps  to  perish  a  litlle  after  by  a 
distemper.'  Hoicever,  being  ad- 
vised  by  the  same  Volux,  '  to 
march  in  the  night,'  he  approves 
themotion:  and  immediately  orders 
the  soldiers  to  go  to  supper  ;  a  great 
manyfires  to  be  made  in  the  camp, 
and  then  to  march  offsilently  at  the 
first  watch.  And  now  all  being 
heartily  iired  with  marcking  in  the 
night,  Sulla  was pitching  his  camp 
just  at  sun-rise,  ichen  the  Moorish 
horse  bring  icord,  '  that  Jugurtha 
Jmd  sat  down  at  the  distance  qf 
about  tico  miles  before  them.'  After 
this  was  understood,  then  indeed 
a  mighty  consternation  seized  our 
men:  they  thought  ihemselces  be~ 
trayed,  and  drawn  into  a  snare  by 
Volux.  Atid  some  there  were, 
who  cried  out,  thut  immediate  ven- 
geance  shotdd  be  takcn,  and  such  a 
piece  of  villainy  in  him  ought  not 
to  pass  unpunished. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

CVI.  1.  Primd  vigilid]  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  the  first  watcli,  or  three 
hours  after  sun-sct :  for  thc  Romans  dividcd  the  night  into  four  ivatches, 
each  consisting  of  three  hours.  See  cap.  xlv.  n.  2.  But  the  ancier.t 
Greeks  divided  the  night  into  three  watches,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
four  hours. 

2.  Manu  vinclicanduni]  ^fanu  vindicant,  qui  vi  ct  pcena  mortis  ipsi, 
non  expectato  judicio,  vindicant. 

A  a  3 


vocat  atque  hortatur.  Ille 
aninio  teroci  negat  '  se 
toties  fusum  Numidam 
pertiinescere :  virtuti  suo- 
rum  satis  credere :  etiam 
si  certa  postis  adesset,  mau- 
surum  potius,  quam  pro- 
(fitis  quos  ducebat,  tur- 
pi  fuga  ineerta?,  ae  forsitan 
post  paullo  morbo  interi- 
turai,  vita?  pareeret.'  Ca3- 
terum  ab  eodem  monitus, 
'  uti  noctu  proficisceren- 
tur,'  consilium  adprobat : 
a.c  .statim  milites  cumatos 
esse ;  in  castris  ignis  quam 
creberrumos  fieri,  dein 
prima  vigilia  silentio  egre- 
di  jubet.  Jamque  noctur- 
no  itinere  fessis  omnibus, 
Sulla  pariter  cum  ort-u  so- 
lis  castra  metabatur,  cum 
equites  Mauri  nunciant, 
'  JugTirtham  circiter  du- 
um  milliura  intervallo  ante 
consedisse.'  Quod  post- 
quam  auditum,  tum  vero 
ingens  metus  nostros  inva- 
dit :  credere  proditos  a 
Voluce,  et  insidiis  circum- 
ventos.  Ac  fuere,  qui 
dicerent,  manu  viudican- 
dum,  neque  apud  illum 
tantum  scelus  inultum  relin- 
quendum. 
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CVII.  At  Sulla,  quam- 
quam  eadem  asstumabat, 
tamen  ab  injuria  Maurum 
prohibet:  suos  hortatur, 
'  uti  fortem  animum  ge- 
rerent:  saepe  antea  paucis 
strenuis  advorsum  multitu- 
dinem  bene  pugnatum : 
quanto  sibi  in  praelio  mi- 
nus  pepercissent,  tanto  tu- 
tiores  fcre:  nec  quem- 
quam  decere,  qui  manus 
armaverit,  ab  inermis  pe- 
dibus  auxilium  petere,  in 
maxumo  metu  nudum  et 
caecum  corpus  ad  hostis 
vortere.'  Deinde  Volu- 
cem,  quoniam  hostilia  fa- 
ceret,  maxumum  Jovem 
obtestatus,  ut  scelerisv  at- 
que  peifidice  Bocchi  testis 
adessef,  castris  abire  jubet. 
Ille  lacrumans  orare,  '  ne 
ea  crederet :  nihii  dolo 
factum,  magis  calliditate 
Jugurthae,  cui  speculanti 
iter  suum  cognitum  esset. 
Caeterum,  quoniam  neque 
ingentem  multitudinem  ha- 
beret,  et  spes  opesque 
ejus  ex  patre  suo  pende- 
rent ;  illum  nihil  palam 
ausurum,  cura  ipse  filius 
testis  adesset:  quare  optu- 
mum  factum  videri,  per 
media    ejus     castra    palatn 


CVII.  But  SuJla,  th;  he  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  ye.t  protects 
the  Moor  from  ill  usage  ;  encou- 
rages  his  men,  '  to  have  a  good 
hearl :  that  often  btfore  now  a 
battle  had  been  fought  wilh  success 
by  a  few  brave  felloics  agaiust 
multitudes:  the  less  they  spared 
themselves  in  battte,  the  more 
secure  they  woiitd  be  :  nor  ovght 
any  one,  u-ho  had  armed  his  hands, 
to  setk  assidance  from  his  unarmed 
feel,  or  in  the  midst  of  danger 
to  turn  his  back,  that  icas  naked 
and  had  no  eyes,  upon  his  ene- 
my.'  Then  invoking  the  mighty 
Jove  to  be  a  witness  of  ihe  vitiainy 
and  treachtry  of  Bocchus,  he 
orders  Votux,  since  he  acted  the 
part  of  an  enemy,  to  be  gone  out 
of  the  camp.  Rc  zcith  lears  begs 
of  him,  *  not  to  believe  this : 
protesting  ihat  nothing  of  this 
had  been  brought  about  b\/  any 
treachery  in  him,  but  rather 
through  the  subtilty  of  Juguriha, 
who  by  his  scouts  had  aiscovered 
thcir  march.  However,  as  he 
had  7to  great  numbers,  and  as 
his  hopes  and  strenglh  depended 
on  his  falher :  he  wouid  nol  dare 
to  make  wny  open  atlempt,  when 
he  the  son  icas  to  be  a  witness 
of  it :  icherefore  he  thought  the 
best  thing  could  be  done  was,  to 
take  thtir  route  fuirly  through  ihe 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

CVII.  1.  Ccecum  carpus]  i.  c.  ccccam  pnrtem  corporis,  tergum.  Ita 
cap.  Ixxxv.  Advorso  corpore.  lta  cap.  lxxviii.  JSxtrema  Ajricd.  See 
cap.  xxxv.  n.  8. 

2.  Per  met'ia  ejus  castra]  Mirum  factuni :  hostem  per  media  sua  caslra 
incolumem  transire  sinere:  mallem  illiul  medin  abess  .  et  tolerabilior 
emergeret  sententia,  eos  pratcr  castra  Jugurthrc  transiisse ;  ut  supra  cap. 
xxxi.     Per  ora  incedere» 
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transire:  sese,  vel  praemis- 
sis,  vel  ibidem  relictis  Mau- 
ris,  solanr\  cum  Sulla,  itu- 
rum.'  Ei  res,  ut  ia  tali 
aegotio,  probata,  ac  statim 
profecti  :  qttia  de  improvi- 
so  acciderant,  dubio  atque 
haesitante  Jugurtha,  inco- 
lumes  transeunt.  Deinde, 
paucis  diebus,  quo  ire  ia- 
tenderant,  perventum. 

CVIU.  Ibi  cum  Boccho 
Numida  quidam,  Aspar 
nomine  multum  et  fami- 
liariter  agebat:  praemis- 
sus  ab  Jugurtha,  pwst- 
cjuam  Sullam  accitum  au- 
dierat,  orator,  et  subdole 
speculatum  Bocclii  consi- 
lia  :  pragterea  Dabar,  Mas- 
sugradae  rilius,  ex  gente 
Masinissae,  caeterum  mater- 
no  genere  impar ;  pater 
ejus  ex  concubina  ortus 
erat ;  Mauro  ob  ingenii 
muha  bona  carus  accep- 
tusque :  quem  Bocchus 
ridum  Romanis  multis  an- 
tea  tempestatibus  exper- 
tus,  illico  ad  Sullam  nun- 
ciatum  mittit,  '  paratum 
se«e  facere,  quae  populus 
Romanus  vellet :  collo- 
quio  diem,    locum,  tempus 


middle  of  his  camp  :  that  ke,  tither 
sendinglheMoorsbejore,or  ltavi.it  ^ 
thtni  there,  would  go  single  alon^- 
icith  SuilaJ  This  proposal,  as  the 
case  stood,  was  approoed  of,  and 
forthwith  iheu  stt  forward:  and  as 
they  cume  up  unexpectedlu,  whilst 
Jugartha  icas  unresoloed  and  in 
doubts  what  to  do,  theij  passed 
without  molestution,  And  then  in 
a  feio  duys,  they  arrioed  ul  the 
place  theu  designedfor. 

CVIII.  A  cerlain  Numiaian, 
numed  Aspar,  wus  eavruxns.  on 
negoliutions  there,  in  a  busu  und 
familiar  manner,  uith  Bocchus: 
having  been  dispatched  thither 
bu  Jugurtha,  after  he  heard 
thut  Sullu  had  bcen  sent  for,  as 
his  envoy,  and  stily  to  pry  into 
Bocchus^s  intentions :  moreover 
one  Dabar,  the  son  of  Massu- 
grada,  of  tht  family  of,  Masinissa, 
but  of  meaner  descent  bij  the  fe- 
male  side  ;  for  his  futher  had  bttn 
born  of  a  concubine ;  was  much 
beloved,  and  in  great  favour 
icilh  the  Moor,  on  account  of 
his  many  excellent  endowments 
of  mind :  ichom  Bocchus,  having 
Jound  him  a  true  friend  to  the 
Romans  on  several  occusions  be~ 
fore,  straightway  dhputches  to 
Sulla,  to  acquuiut  him  '  that  he 
icas  readij  lo  do  whut  the  Romun 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

CVIII.  1.  Oratnr~\  Messengers,  deputies,  or  ambassadors,  sent  with 
instructions,  were  anciently  called  oratores :  Liv.  XXX.  cap.  xvi. 
Oratores  ad  pacem  petenriam  mittunt.      See  cap.  xlvi.  n.  2. 

_.  .luiterno  genere  impar~\  I  ehoose  to  render  this  by  tke  female  si-Je,  be- 
cause  the  person  hcre  meant  was  not  Dabar's  mother,  but  his  grandmother, 
themother  of  hisfaMier  Massugrada,  who  was  Masinissa's  concuI)ine. 
See  the  family  of  Masinissa  delineateil,  cap.  v.  n.  5. 

3.  Diem,  locum,  ternpus  ipse  dilegeret]  Veluti  cx  formula  dies,  teritpits  si- 
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ipse  dilegeret  :  consulta 
sese  omnia  cum  illo  inte- 
gra  habere  ;  neu  Jugur- 
thse  legatum  pertimesce- 
ret ;  quo  res  communis 
licentius  gereretur  ;  nam 
ab  insidiis  ejtis  aliter  ca- 
veri  nequivisse.'  Sed  ego 
comperior,  Bocchum  ma- 
ffis  Punica  fide,  quam  ob 
quje  praedicabat,  simul 
Romanos  et  Numidam  spe 
pacis  adtinuisse,  multum- 
que  cum  animo  suo  volvere 
solitum  Jugurtham  Roma- 
nis,  an  illi  Sullam  traderet ; 
lubidinem  advorsum  nos, 
metum  pro  nobis  suasisse. 

Romans,  or  Sulla  lo  hirn  : 
us,  his  fear  for  us. 

CIX.  Igitur  Sulla : 
'  pauca  coram  Aspare  lo- 
euturum ;  castera  occulte, 
aut  nullo,  aut  quam  pau- 
cissumis  praesentibus :'  si- 
ji.nl  edocet,  quae  respon- 
derentur.      Postquam,     si- 


people  should  order  :  he  might  fix 
upon  day,  place,  and  hour,for  the 
interview :  that  he  had  reserved 
everi/  thing,  that  was  to  come  under 
considerationicith  him,  entire;  that 
heneedednotmuchfearthe  envoyof 
Jugurtha  ;  that  thus  their  common 
affair  would  be  transacled  with 
greater  freedom  ;  for  he  could  nol 
have  been  secured  in  another  shapt 
against  his  slij  artijices?  But  f 
find  that  Bocchus  kept  in  hands 
bolh  the  Romuns  and  the  Numidian 
with  the  hopes  ofpeace,  more  out  of 
a  Punic  dissimulution,  thanfor  the 
reasons  he  pretented,  and  that  he 
frequently  debated  with  great  con- 
cern  in  his  own  mind,  whelher  he 
should  deliver  up  Jugurtha  to  the 
that  his  inclinalion  pleaded  against 

CIX.  Whereupon  Sulla  re- 
plied  :  '  That  he  would  say  but 
little  before  Aspar;  the  rest  in 
private,  either  none  at  all,  or 
very  few  being  present :'  at  the 
same  time  Iie  instructs  him,  what 
answer   should   be   made.     After 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

mul  memorantur.      Scripsi  dilegeret,    quod  ita  vetustissimi  codices  hoc 
verbum  exhibeant. 

4.  Consulta  sese  omnia  cum  illo  integra  habere']  Consulta  pro  consulendis 
seu  consiliis  .■  significat  itaque,  ea  de  quibus  consulendum  haberet  cum 
Sulla,  omnia  futura  integra  et  intacta. 

5.  Pei  ti?nescerel ;  rjuo  res]  Cape,  quasi  scriptum  esset :  neu  legatum 
Jagurthee ;  qui  aiiesset,  aut  advocatus,  etiam  in  familiariorem  usum  ad- 
sumptus  esset,  jierlimesceret ;  cum  ita  cautum  sit,  quo  res  communis 
licentiiis  gereretur  :   nam  ab  insidiis  Jugnrthee  aliler  cnveri  nccjuivisse. 

C.  PuJiicdJide]  The  Carthaginians  were  reputed  false  and  treacherous  in 
their  dealings;  and  hence  Pitnica  fides  camc  to  be  a  proverb,  signifying 
any  vile,  cxecrable,  or  detestable  dissitnulatipn.  On  the  other  hand, 
Attica  fides  denotes  what  is  honest,  sincere,  and  what  may  be  dcpended 
on  :  Vell.  Pat.  II.  cap.  xxiii.  yjdeo  enim  certa  Atheniensium  in  Romanns 
Jides  fuit,  ut  semper  et  in  omni  re,  quicquid  sincera  fide  gereretur,  id 
Jtomani,  Axik'ijieri  prceclicarent. 
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cuti  voluerat,  congressi, 
dicit;  *  se  missum  a  Con- 
snle  venisse  quaesilum  ab 
eo,  pacem,  an  bellum  agi- 
taturus  foret.'  Tum  Rex, 
uti  praeceptum,  '  post  di- 
em  decimum  redire'  ju- 
bet ;  ac  nihil  etiam  nunc 
decrevisse,  sed  illo  die  re- 
sponsurum.'  deinde  am- 
bo  in  sua  castra  digressi. 
Sed  ubi  plerumque  noetis 
processit,  Sulla  a  Boccho 
occulte  arcessitur:  ab  utro- 
que  tantummodo  tidi  inter- 
pretes  adhibentur :  prasterea 
Dabar  internuncins,  sanctus 
vir,  et  ex  sententia  ambobus. 
Ac  statim  sic  Rex  incipit. 


tkeu  were  met,  as  he  kad  «/j- 
poinled,  he  telis  kiia  :  '  Tkat 
ke  had  come.  kither,  kaving  beeri 
sent  by  ike  Consul,  to  enquire  of 
kim,  whether  he  was  for  peace 
or  warj  Upon  tliis  tke  Kirtg, 
as  he  had  been  instructed,  desires 
•  kini  to  return  the  te.ntk  dai) 
afterj  tkat  as  yet  he  had  Jixed 
upon  nothing,  but  would  give 
him  an  answer  against  that  dau.' 
after  this  both  departtd  to  tkeir 
respective  camps.  But  wken  a 
good  part  of  the  nigkt  was  past, 
lSu.Ua  is  senl  for  privatelu  by 
Bocchus,  trustu  interpreters 
alone  are  admitted  by  bolh  parties; 
the  messenger  Dabar  too  was  there, 
beinga  man  ofhonour,  and  equallu 
acceptable   to   bolk    sides. 


And 
straightway  the  King  thus  begins. 

CX.  *  Numquam  ego  CX.  '  I  never  imagined  it 
would  come  lo  pass,  that  I,  the 
greatest  prince  in  this  countru, 
and  of  aU  that  I  know,  skould 
be  indebted  for  a  favour  to  a 
private  person.  And  indeed, 
Sulla,  btfore  I  was  acquainted 
witk  you,   l  have  granted  aid  to 


ratus  sum  fore,  uti  Rex 
maxumus  in  hac  terra,  et 
omnium,  quos  novi,  pri- 
vato  homini  gratiam  de- 
berem.  Et  hercle,  Sulla, 
ante  te  cognitum,  multis 
orantibus,    aliis    ultro  ego- 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

CIX.  1.  Anxbo  in  sua  castra  digressi]  Commentators  are  mucli  divided 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  expression  :  some  take  ambo  to  refer  to  Bocchus 
and  Sulla,-  but  Cortius  is  positive  that  Sallust  means  Aspar  and  Sulla. 
Some  again  take  caslra  to  signify  the  camp  of  Bocchus,  and  that  formed 
by  Sulla  and  thc  party  who  came  along  with  liim;  ivhich  two  camps  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  at  no~great  distance  from  one  another.  But 
Cortius  will  have  it,  that  ive  two  camps  liere  meant  are,  the  one  that  of 
Jugurtba,  whicli  was  a  good  way  ofF,  as  may  be  gathered  from  cap.  cxii. 
since  it  took  Aspar  eight  days  in  going  to  it  and  returning  hack  ;  and  tht; 
other  that  of  Marius,  in  and  about  Cirta,  which  are  still  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance :  and  he  takes  di»ressi  to  import,  not  tliat  they  actually  went,  but 
that  thcy  partcd  for,  or  as  if  they  had  becn  resolved  to  go  to  their  respec- 
tive  camps. 

2.  Sanctus  '  et  ex  sententid]  Tliis  construction  is  elegant,  and 
vcry  much  a-kin  to  ulitia,  aul  benevolenlia,  cap.  ciii. 
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met  opem  tuli,  nullius  in- 
digui.  Id  imminutum, 
quod  caeteri  dolere  solent, 
ego  laetor :  fuerit  mihi 
eguisse  aliquaudo  amicitiae 
tuae,  qua  epud  aninuun 
meum  nihil  carius  habeo. 
Id  ade6  experiri  licet:  ar- 
ma,  viros,  pecuniam,  pos- 
tremo  quidquid  animo  lu- 
bet,  sume,  utere :  et,  quo- 
ad  vives,  nunquam  red- 
ditam  gratiam  putaveris ; 
semper  apud  me  integra 
erit:  denique  nihil,  me  sci- 
ente,  frustra  voles.  Nam, 
ut  ego  aestumo,  Regem 
armis,  quam  munificentia, 
vinci,  minus  flagitiosum. 
Caeterum  de  re  publica  ves- 
tra,  cujus  curator  huc 
missus  es,  paucis  accipe- 
Bellum  ego  populo  Roma- 
no  neque  feci,  neque  fac- 
tum  umquam  volui  :  fi- 
nis  meos  advorsum  arma- 
tos  armis  tutus  sum.  Id 
omitto,  quando  vobis  ita 
placet :  gerite,  uti  voltis, 
cum  Jugurtha  bellum. 
Ego  flumen  Mulucham, 
quod  inter  me  et  Micip- 
sam  fuit,  non  egrediar, 
neque  Jugurtham  id  intrare 
sinain.  Praeterea,  si  quid  me- 
que  vobisque  dignum  peti- 
veris,  haiid  repulsus  abibis.' 

.  away  with  a  refusul.' 

CXl.    Ad  ea  Sulla  pro 


many  upon  their  rcquest,  io  others 
of  my  own  accord.  I  stood  in  n eed 
of  none.  I  am  glad  Lhe  case  is  al~ 
tered,  a  thing  which  otliers  use  to 
be  sorry  for  :  let  it  be  my  lot  at 
length  to  huve  stood  in  need  of  your 
fiiendship,  than  which,  in  my  own 
mind,  I  esteem  nolhingmorevalu- 
able.  This  so  far  you  may  malce 
trial  of :  take,  use  my  arms,  men, 
money,  in  short  whatsoever  you 
have  a  mind  to  :  and,  whilst  you 
live,  never  think  your  favouris 
repaid ;  it  shall  always  remain 
e.ntire  with  me :  jinally,  you 
shall  ivish  for  nothing,  if  I 
knoiv  of  it,  in  vain.  For  as  L 
imagine,  it  is  less  dishonourabte 
for  a  prince  to  be  outdone  al  arjns, 
than  in  generosity.  But  as  to 
your  public  affair,  which  you 
have  been  sent  hither  to  nego- 
tiate,  take  my  thoughts  in  a 
few  words.  1  neither  made 
war  upon  the  Roman  peopte, 
nor  did  I  ever  design  to  do  it : 
I  defended  my  own  dominions 
icith  arms  ugainst  an  armed 
force.  This  I  pass,  since  you 
so  incline  :  prosecute  the  war  with 
Juguriha  as  you  please.  I  shall 
not  siir  beyond  the  river  Mulu- 
cha,  which  was  the  boundary 
betwixt  me  and  Micipsa,  nor 
will  I  sujfer  Jugurlha  to  come 
wilhin  it.  Aud  jurlher,  if  you 
shall  dernand  any  thing  worthy  of 
me  and  yourselves,  you  shali  not  go 

CXI.    To    this   Sulla    replied 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

CX.  1.  Factum  umquam  volui}  Faclum  eleganter  pro  facere. 
S.  Flumen  Mutucham]    Tliat  tliis   river   was   the   boundary  betwixt 
I3occhus  and  Jugurtha,  we  are  also  told  cap.  xix.  and  xcii. 
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se  breviter  et  modice ;  de 
pace  et  de  communibus  re- 
bus  multis  disseruit.  De- 
nique,  Regi  patefacit, 
'  quod  polliceatur,  sena- 
tum  et  populum  Roma- 
num,  quoniam  amplius 
armis  valuissent,  non  iri 
gratiam  habituros:  faci- 
undum  aliquid,  quod,  illo- 
rum  magis,  quam  sua,  re- 
tulisse  videretur:  id  adeo 
in  promptu  esse,  quoniam 
Jugurthas  copiam  habe- 
ret :  quem  si  Romanis  tra- 
didisset,  fore,  uti  illi  plu- 
rimum  deberetur;  ami- 
citiam,  foedus,  Numidiae 
partem,  quam  nunc  pete- 
ret,  ultro  adventurum.' 
Rex  primo  negitare:  '  ad- 
iinitatem,  cognationem, 

prseterta  fcedus  interve- 
nisse:  ad  hoc  metuere,  ne 
iluxa  fide  usus,  populari- 
um  animos  avorteret :  quis 
et  Jugurtha  carus,  et  Ro- 
mani  invisi  erant.'  De- 
nique,  saepius  fatigatus,  Ie- 
niter  et  ex  voluntate  Sullae 
omnia  se  facturum  promit- 
tit.  Caeterum  ad  simulan- 
dam  pacem,  cujus  Numi- 
da,  defessus  bello,  avidis- 
sumus,  quae  utilia  visa 
constituunt.  Ita,  compo- 
sito  dolo,  digtediuntur. 


britfly  and  modestly  in  reference 
to  hiiaself;  but  as  to  the  peaee 
and  the  public  concerns  he  spoke 
at  large.'  Finally,  he  gave  the 
King  to  undersland,  '  that  the. 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  since 
they  had  been  superior  at  arms, 
would  not  take  as  a  kindness 
what  he  promised;  he  rnust  do 
something,  that  might  appear  tu 
resptci  their  interest  more  than 
hisown:  this  was  too  easy  to  be 
done,  since  he  had  Jugurtha  in 
his  power ;  whom  if  he  would 
deliver  up  to  the  Romans,  the  case 
would  be,  that  they  would  then 
be  under  a  very  great  obligation 
to  him ;  and  the  friendship,  al- 
liance,  and  that  part  of  Numidia, 
which  he  now  demanded,  would 
be  freely  offered  hym^  The 
King  at  first  refused  over  and 
over  again ;  pretending  '  there 
was  qffinity,  relation,  as  also  a 
treaty  betwixl  them :  and  fur- 
ther,  that  he  was  afraid,  lest  by 
acling  a  deceitjul  part,  he  should 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  by  whom  both  Jugurtha 
was  -beloved,  and  the  Romans 
hated?  At  last,  upon  his  being 
several  times  urgtd  to  it,  he  pro- 
viises  in  a  submissive  manner,  and 
uccording  to  SulWs  desire,  that  he 
would  do  every  thing  required 
of  him.  Moreover  they  fix  upon 
what    they    thought    proper   for 


carrying  on  the  appearunce  of  a 
peace,  that  should  include  Jugurtiia,  of  which  the  Numidian, 
wearied  with  the  war,  was  verv  desirous.  And  thus  havin^  laid 
their  plot,  they  part. 


EXPLANATOUY  NOTES. 
CXL  Xwnidice  partem]  This  proniise  of  Sullu  was  cxaetly  perfonned: 
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CXII.    At  Rex  postero 

clie  Asparem,  Jugurtbae 
legatum  adpellat:  '  sibi 
per  Dabarem  ex  Sulla 
coguitum,  posse  coudi- 
tionibus  bellum  poni : 
quamobrem  Regis  sui 
sententiam  exquireret.' 

Ule  laetus  in  castra  Jti- 
gurthae  venit:  deinde 
ab  illo  cuucta  edoctus, 
properato  itinere  post  di- 
em  octavum  redit  ad  Boc- 
chum,  et  ei  nunciat,  •  Ju- 
gurtham  cupere  omnia, 
quae  imperarentur,  facere ; 
sed  Mario  parum  confidere  : 
saepe  antea  cum  imperato- 
ribus  Romanis  pacem  con- 
ventam  frustra  fuisse. "  Cae- 
terum  si,  ambobus  consul- 
tum,  et  ratam  pacem  vel- 
let,  daret  operam,  ut  una 
ab  omnibus,  quasi  de  pace, 
in  coloquium  veniretur; 
ibique  sibi  Sullam  tra- 
deret.  cum  talem  virum 
in  potestatem  haberet,  fore, 
uti  jussu  senatus  atque  po- 
puli  Romani  fcedus  fieret : 
neque  hominem  nobilem, 
«on  sua  ignavia,  sed  ob 
rempublicam,  in  hostium 
potestate  rehctum  iri.' 


CXII.  But  the  day  following 
the  King  speaks  io  Aspar,  Ju- 
gurtha's  tnvoy ;  and  tells  him, 
'  he  underslood  from  Sulla,  by 
Dabar,  that  the  war  might  be 
ended  upon  tenns :  wherejore  he 
should  inquire  inlo  the  senti- 
vients  of  his  prince.'  He,  over- 
joyed,  posts  away  to  Jugurtha^s 
camp  ;  and  after  being  instructed 
by  him  as  to  every  thing,  re- 
turns  witk  great  expedition  the 
eighth  day  after  to  Bocchus,  and 
tells  him,  *  that  Jugurtha  was 
very  ivilling  to  do  every  thing 
that  should  be  ordered  him ;  but 
could  not  trust  Marius :  that  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  several 
times  before  now  with  ihe  llo- 
man  commanders  to  no  purpose. 
But  if  h§  had  a  mind  to  study 
both  their  interests,  and  have  a 
lasting  peace,  he  should  endeavour 
to  have  all  parties  met  togelher 
for  a  conference,  under  pretence 
of  settling  the  peace ;  and  then 
deliver  up  Sulla  to  him.  it  would 
come  to  pass  when  he  had  such  a 
man  in  his  power,  that  a  treaty 
woula  be  concluded  by  order  of  the 
senate  artdpeople  of  Rome  ;  that  a 
man  of  quality,  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  not  throvgh  uny  cowardice 
in  him,  but  on  aceount  <>j  the  publ\ct 
would  not  be  left  there."1 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

for,  after  tl.c  ddivcry  of  Jugurtlia,  all  tliat  part  of  Numidia  tfetwixt  tlie 
rivers  Mulucha  and  Ampsaga  was  given  to  Bocchus. 

CXII.   1.  Inpotestatem  Iwbeiet]  See  Cat.  cap.  xix.  n.  5. 

2.  Non  snd  ignavial  Tlie  Romans  were  not  fond  of  redeeming  cowards; 
sucti  were  often  left  to  tiie  mercy  of  their  enemies :  but  persons  vvlio,  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  liad  become  prisoners,  not  thro'  their 
own  cowardice  or  mLconduct,  but  the  treachery  of  the  enemy,  were 
ransomed  by  them  at  any  price  s   and  this  Jugurtha  well  kr.ew. 


xi    / 
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CXIII.  The  Moor,  musing 
upon  this  proposal  a  good  ivhile, 
at  last  promised,  bnt  ivhether  ivitk 
afraudulentdesign,  or  sincerely,  1 
do  notfiud.  But  princes'  humours 
generally,  as  tJtey  are  very  violent, 
so  are  theyficlde,  and  often  incon- 
sistent.  After  this,  time  andplace 
being  appointed  \_for  coming  to  a 
conference  about  tfie  peace~\,  Boe- 
chus  called  one  while  for  Sutta, 
another  xvhile  for  Jugurthds  en- 
voy,  treated  them  hindly,  promis- 
ed  t/ie  same  thing  to  both.  They 
were  equally  well  pleased,  and 
riter  laeti,  ac  spei  bonae  fidl  of  good  hopes.  But,  in  the 
pleni.  Sed  nocte  ea,  qure  night,  that  ivas  immediately  be- 
proxuma  fuit  ante  diem  fore  the  day  appointed  for  the 
colloquio  decretum,    Mau-     conference,    the  Moor   called  his 

friends,  and  presently,  upon  a 
change  of  his  resolution,  dismiss- 
ing  them,  is  said  to  have  rumina- 
ted  on  tlte  matter  a  long  time  by 
himself,  ivith  great  unsteadiness 
as  well  in  his  countenance  as  in  his 
thoughts:  which  plainly,  though 
he  was  silent,  discovered  the  se- 
crets  of  his  breast.  However,  at 
last  he  orders  Sidla  to  be  sentfor, 
a?id  in  concert  with  him,  lays  the 
plotfor  the  Numidian.  Then,  as 
soon  as  it  ivas  day,  and  he  was 
informed,  that  Jugurtha  was  not 
cum  paucis  amicis  et  far  off;  he  with  a  feiv  friends 
Quaestore  nostro,  quasi  ob-  and  our  Questor,  marches  out  as 
vius  honoris  caussa  procedit     if  it  had  been  to  meet  him  with  a 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

CXIII.  1.  Voltu  corporis]  The  expression  is  somewhat  singular,  and 
one  may  think  corporis  superfluous  :  but  as  it  is  to  be  taken  explicatively, 
and  in  opposition  to  animi,  it  is  not  without  its  own  beauty.  We  meet 
with  several  such  superfluities  in  Sallust,  such  as,  timor  animi,  virtus 
animi,  solis  ardores,  navium  carincc. 

2.  Quai  scilicet]  Nempe  remotionem  amicorum  repentinam,  quod 
secum  ipse  solus  multa  agitaverit,  qudd  vultum  mutaverit. 

Bb 


CXIII.  Hsec  Mauius 
secum  ipse  diu  volvens, 
tandem  proinisit,  cseterum 
dolo,  au  vere,  parum  com- 
perimus.  Sed  plerumque 
regia3  voluntates,  ut  vehe- 
mentes,  sic  mobiles,  saepe 
ipsae  sibi  advorsa;.  Postea, 
tempore  et  loco  constituto, 
fjin  colloquium  uti  de  pace 
veniretur] ,  Bocchus  Sul- 
lam  modo,  modo  Jugur- 
thse  legatum  adpellare, 
benigne  habere,  idem  am- 
bobus    polliceri.      Illi    pa- 


rus  adhibitis  amicis,  ac  sta 
tim  immutata  voluntate, 
remotis,  dicitur  secum  ip- 
se  multa  agitavisse,  voltu 
corporis  pariter,  atque  a- 
nimo  varius :  quse  scilicet, 
tacente  ipso,  occulta  pec- 
toris  patefecisse.  Tamen, 
postremo  Sullam  arcessiri 
jubet,  et  ex  ejus  sententia 
Numidae  insidias  tendit. 
Deinde,  ubi  dies  advenit, 
et  ei  nunciatum  est,  Jugur- 
tham  haud   procul  abesse  ; 
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in  tumulum,  facillumum 
visu  insidiantibus.  Eodem 
Numida  cum  plerisque  ne- 
cessariis  suis,  inermus,  ut 
dictum,  accedit ;  ac  statim, 
signo  dato,  undique  siinul 
ex  insidiis  invaditur.  Cae- 
teri  obtruncati :  Jugurtlia 
Sulla;  vinctus  traditur,  et  ab 
eo  ad  Marium  deductus. 


design  of  doing  him  hononr,  to  a 
little  hil/,  that  was  easy  to  be 
seen  hy  those  who  lay  in  ambus- 
cade.  Thither,  as  had  been  ap- 
pointed,  the  Numidian  came  un- 
armed,  u-ith  most  of  hisfriends  ; 
and  immediately,  upon  a  signal 
gitai,  he  is  beset  by  those  ivho 
lay  in  ambush,  on  all  sidcs  at 
once.  The  rcst  are  cut  to  pieces : 
Juguriha  is  delivered  in  chains 
to  iSulla,  and  by  him  carried  to  Marius. 

idem   tem-  CXIV.    About   the   sa?ne  lime 

Gallos  ab  some  battles  had  bcen  fought  ivith 
ill  success  by  our  gcnerals,  Q. 
Cccpio  and  M.  Manlius,  against 
the  Gauls,  ivith  the  terror  ivhereof 
all  Italy  had  bccn  put  into  a  con- 
sternation.  For  both  thcy,  and  all 
ihe  Romans  after  them,  doivn  to 
our  times,  have  bcen  of  opiuion, 
that  every  ihing  else  stoopcd  to 
their     braveiy ;     but    ihat     ihey 


CXIV.     Per 

j>us     advorsum 


ducibus  nostris,  Q.  Csepi- 
oue  et  M.  Manlio,  male 
pugnatum,  quo  metu  Ita- 
lia  omnis  contremuerat. 
Illique,  et  inde  ad  nostram 
memoriam  ltomani,  sic  ha- 
buere  :  alia  omnia  virtuti 
sua3  prona  esse ;  cum  Gal- 
lis    pro    salute,     non    pro 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

3.  Svlla  vinclus  traditvr]  Plutarch  infornis  us,  tliat  Sulla  was  fo 
proud  of  his  success  in  this  aflair,  that  he  caused  to  be  made  for  himself 
an  annuhts  sig-natorius,  or  sealiyig  ring,  on  which  ivas  represcntcd 
Bocchus  delivering  up  Jugurtha  to  him.  But  tliis  picce  of  vanity  in 
Sulla  gave  great  offence  to  Marius. 

CXIV.  1.  Advorsum  GaUos]  or  rathcr  advorsvm  Gcrmanos ;  for  those 
liere  meant  were  the  Cimbri,  Teutoni,  and  Tigurini,  a  very  numerous 
people,  being  upwards  of  300,000,  going  about  in  quest  of  new 
settlements.  They  had  sent  to  the  senate  at  Itome,  desiring  they  would 
give  them  some  Jarid,  but  wcre  refused;  as  \\c  havc  thc  history  in 
Flor.  III.  cap.  iii.  Rcpulsi  igilur,  quod  ncauiverant  precibus,  armis 
petere  constituunt.  Sed  nec  jn-imutn  (juidem  imjntum  barbarorum  Silanus, 
nec  secundu7ii  Manlius,  nec  lerlium  Cccpio  sustinere  potuerunl.  Omnes 
jugati,  cxuti  caslris.      Aclum  erat,  nisi  Marius  illi  seculo  contigisset. 

2.  Illique  et  inde]  llli,  i.  e.  Itali.  The  reference  of  illi  to  Italia  is 
the  same  as  that  of  qui  to  Africa,  cap.  lxxxix.  n.  3. 

3.  Cum  Gallis  pro  salule]  About  tlie  ycar  of  Home  3<T4,  the  Gauls 
took  and  burnt  the  city ;  whicli  struck  such  a  mighty  terror  into  the 
llomans;  and  filled  them  with  such  dreadful  apprehensions  of  tlie 
Cauls,  tliat  for  several  ages  aficr,  even  down  to  the  days  of  our 
author,  the  Gallic  name  was  more  formidable  to  them  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  whatsoever. 
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gloril    certare.     Sed    post-  fought   with  the    Gauls  for  life, 

quam    bellum    in   Numidia  notfor  glory.     But  qfter  the  news 

confectum,     et    Jugurtham  was   brought,    that    the    war    in 

vinctum     adduci     Romara  Numidia   was   ended,    arid  that 

nunciatum      est :       Marius  Jugurtha  was  coming  in   chains 

Consul    absens    factus,     et  to  Ro/ne;    Marius,    thougb    ab- 

ei    decreta    provmcia   Gal-  sent,    was    made    Consul    again, 

lia.    isque    Kalendis    Jauu-  andthe  provinceof  Gaulassigned 

ariis    magna    gloria  Consul  him.     and   he   triumphed,    being 

triumphavit.      Ea    tempes-  Consul,  iiponthefirsiofjanwnif, 

tate,  spes  atque  opes  civi-  with  great  glory.     At  that  time, 

tatis  in  illo  sitse.  the  hopes  and  security  of  the  siaie 

rested  vpon  him. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

4.  ^farius  Consul  cibsens factus]  Tliis  shows  the  high  opinion  the  people '• 
then  entertained  of  Marius;  for  it  was  a  thing  exceedinjr  rare,  and  very 
extraordinary,  nay,  it  was  a  dispensing  witli  the  law  itself,  which  forbade 
any  one  to  be  elected  Consul  in  his  absence,  or  to  be  re-chosen,  till  ten 
years  at  least  had  intervened. 

5.  Kalendis  J<muariis  magnd  glorid  Cnnsul  triumphavit]  This  was  the 
year  of  Itome  649,  and  the  day  on  which  the  new  Consuls  entered  upon 
their  office,  which  was  a  great  solemnity  by  itself :  but  as  it  was  also  the 
day  of  the  triumph,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  the  pomp  and  splendour 
in  which  Marius  then  appeared,  was  such,  as  abundantly  justifies  our 
author  in  saying,  Magnd  glorid  triumphavit.  On  this  occasion  JVIarius  ex- 
hibited  a  sight  to  the  Romans,  which  they  scarcely  expected  ever  to  have 
seen,  I  mean  Jugurtha  in  chains,  as  we  learn  from  Eutrop.  I V.  cap.  xxviii. 
slnte  currum  Marii  Jugurtha  cum  duobus  filiis  ductus  est  catenatus.  And 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Marius,  informs  us,  that  Jugurtha,  as  he  waiked 
in  the  procession,  ran  distracted.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  was 
cast  into  prison;  and  the  Lictors  were  so  eager  to  seize  his  robe,  that  they 
rent  it  in  several  pieces,  and  tore  away  the  tips  of  his  ears,  to  get  the  rich 
jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  this  condition  he  was  thrown 
stark  naked  into  a  deep  dungeon,  that  was  to  be  his  grave  :  upon  going 
down  into  which,  vuitu  in  risum  verso,  he  uttered  these  words,  Hercules, 
(judm  frigi  m  nobis  est  balneum  !  Here,  after  struggling  six  days  with 
cold  and  hu.iger,  he  ended  his  wicked  life  by  a  wretched  death.  Agree- 
able  to  this  account  are  the  following  verses  subjoined  to  some  of  the  old 
manuscripts. 

Nosse  cupis  vulgo  non  c^gnita  fala  Jugurthee, 
Ut  Ptutarchus  ait,  carcere  clausus  obit. 

6.  Ed  tempestate]  This  is  said  emphatically,  and  in  opposition  to  what 
followed;  for,  some  years  after  this,  Marius,  pursuing  the  ambitious  pur- 
poses  of  his  aspiring  soul,  carried  matters  to  such  an  immoderate  height, 
as  introduced  the  civil  wars  betwixt  him  and  Sulla,  which  brought  vast 
destruction  and  desolation  upon  Rome  and  all  Italy. 

F  I  X  I  S. 
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